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PREFACE. 


The study of Palaeontology, or the science which is 
concerned with the li-ing beings which flourished upon 
the globe during past periods of its history, may be 
pursued by two parallel but essentially distinct paths. 
By the one method of inquiry, we may study the 
anatomical characters and structure of the innumerable 
extinct forms of life which lie buried in the rocks 
simply as so many organisms, with but a slight and 
secondary reference to the time at which they lived. 
By the other method, fossil animals are regarded prin- 
cipally as so many landmarks in the ancient records of 
the world, and are studied historically and as regards 
their relations to the chronological succession of the 
strata in which they are entombed. In so doing, it is 
of course impossible to wholly ignore their structural 
characters, and their relationships with animals now 
living upon the earth ; but these points are held to 
occupy a subordinate place, and to require nothing 
more than a comparatively general attention. 

In a former work, the Author has endeavoured to 
furnish a summary of the more important facts of 
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Palaeontology regarded in its strictly scientific aspect, 
as a mere department of the great science of Biology. 
The present work, on the other hand, is an attempt to 
treat Palaeontology more especially from its historical 
side, and in its more intimate relations with Geology. 
In accordance with this object, the introductory portion 
of the work is devoted to a consideration of the general 
principles of Palaeontology, and the bearings of this 
science upon various geological problems — such as the 
mode of formation of the sedimentary rocks, the reac- 
tions of living beings upon the crust of the earth, and 
the sequence in time of the fossiliferous formations. 
The second portion of the work deals exclusively with 
Historical Palaeontology, each formation being consid- 
ered separately, as regards its lithological nature and 
subdivisions, its relations to other formations, its geo- 
graphical distribution, its mode of origin, and its char- 
acteristic life-forms. 

In the consideration of the characteristic fossils of 
each successive period, a general account is given of 
their more important zoological characters and their 
relations to living forms ; but the technical language of 
Zoology has been avoided, and the aid of illustrations 
has been freely called into use. It may therefore be 
hoped that the work may be found to be available for 
the purposes of both the Geological and the Zoological 
student ; since it is essentially an outline of Historical 
Palaeontology, and the student of either of the above- 
mentioned sciences must perforce possess some know- 
ledge of the last. Whilst primarily intended for stu- 
dents, it may be added that the method of treatment 
adopted has been so far untechnical as not to render 
the work useless to the general reader who may desire 
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to acquire some knowledge of a subject of such vast 
and universal interest. 

In carrying out the object which he has held before 
him, the Author can hardly expect, from the nature of 
the materials with which he has had to deal, that he has 
kept himself absolutely clear of errors, both of omission 
and commission. The subject, however, is one to which 
he has devoted the labour of many years, both in 
studying the researches of otlners and in personal 
investigations of his own ; and he can only trust that 
such errors as may exist will be found to belong chiefly 
to the former class, and to be neither serious nor 
numerous. It need only be added that the work is 
necessarily very limited in its scope, and that the 
necessity of not assuming a thorough previous acquaint- 
ance with Natural History in the reader has inexorably 
restricted its range still further. The Author does not, 
therefore, profess to have given niore than a merely 
general outline of the subject ; and those who desire 
to obtain a more minute and detailed knowledge pf 
Palaeontology, must haye irepovirse tp pther and pore 
elaborate treatises. 


United CollectE, St Andrews. 
October 2 ^ 1876. 
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PART I. 


PRINCIPLES OF PALAEONTOLOGY. 




THE 


ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Laws of Geological Action. 

!• 

Under the general title of “ Geology” are usually included at 
least two distinct branches of inquiry, allied to one another in 
the closest manner, and yet so distinct as to be largely capable 
of separate study. Geology,* in its strict sense, is the science 
which is concerned with the investigation of the materials which 
compose the earth, the methods in which those materials have 
been arranged, and the causes and modes of origin of these 
arrangements. In this limited aspect. Geology is nothing more 
than the Physical Geography of the past, just as Physical Geo- 
graphy is the Geology of to-day; and though it has to call in 
the aid of Physics, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and 
other allies more remote, it is in itself a perfectly distinct and 
individual study. One has, however, only to cross the thresh- 
old of Geology to discover that the field and scope of the 
science cannot be thus rigidly limited to purely physical pro- 
blems. The study of the physical development of the earth 
throughout past ages brings us at once in contact with the 
forms of animal and vegetable life which peopled its surface in 
bygone epochs, and it is found impossible adequately to com- 
* Gr. ge, the earth ; logos, a discourse. 
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prebend the former, unless we possess some knowledge of the 
latter. However great its physical advances may be, Geology 
remains imperfect till it is wedded with Palseontology,* a study 
which essentially belongs to the vast complex of the Biologi- 
cal Sciences, but at the same time has its strictly geological 
side. Dealing, as it does, wholly with the consideration of 
such living beings as do not belong exclusively to the present 
order of things, Palaeontology is, in reality, a branch of Natu- 
ral History, and may be regarded as substantially the Zoology 
and Botany of the past. It is the ancient life-history of the 
earth, as revealed to us by the labours of palceontologists, 
with which we have mainly to do here ; but before entering 
upon this, there are some general questions, affecting Geology 
and Palaeontology alike, which may be very briefly discussed. 

The working geologist, dealing in the main with purely phy- 
sical problems, has for his object to determine the material 
structure of the earth, and to investigate, as far as may be, the 
long chain of causes of which that structure is the ultimate re- 
sult. No wider or more extended field of inquiry could be 
found; but philosophical geology is not content with this. At 
all the confines of his science, the transcendental geologist 
finds himself confronted with some of the most stu])en(lous 
problems which have ever engaged the restless intellect of 
humanity. The origin and primaeval constitution of the terres- 
trial globe, the laws of geologic action through long ages of 
vicissitude and development, the origin of life, the nature and 
source of the myriad complexities of living l>cings, the advent 
of man, ])ossibly even the future history of the eartli, are 
amongst the ciuestions with which the geologist has to graj[)ple 
in his higher capacity. 

These are problems which have occupied tlie attention of 
philosophers in every age of the world, and in periods long 
antecedent to the existence of a science of geology. T'he mere 
existence of cosmogonies in the religion of almost every nation, 
both ancient and modern, is a sufficient proof of the eager de- 
sire of the human mind to know something of the origin of the 
earth on which we tread. Every human being who has gazed 
on the vast panorama of the universe, though it may have been 
but with the eyes of a child, has felt the longing to .solve, how- 
ever imperfectly, ''the riddle of the painful earth,” and has, 
consciously or unconsciously, elaborated some sort of a theory 
as to the why and wherefore of what he sees. Ai)art from llic 
profound and perhaps inscrutable problems which lie at the 
bottom of human existence, men have in all ages invented 
* Gr. palaios^ ancient ; onta^ beings ; logos^ discourse. 
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theories to explain the common phenomena of the material 
universe ; and most of these theories, however varied in their 
details, turn out on examination to have a common root, and 
to be based on the same elements. Modern geology has its 
own theories on the same subject, and it will be well to glance 
for a moment at the principles underlying the old and the new 
views. 

It has been maintained, as a metaphysical hypothesis, that 
there exists in the mind of man an inherent principle, in virtue 
of which he believes and expects that what has been, will be ; 
and that the course of nature will be a continuous and unin- 
terrupted one. So far, however, from any such belief existing 
as a necessary consequence of the constitution of the human 
mind, the real fact seems to be that the contrary belief has 
been almost universally prevalent. In all old religions, and 
in the philosophical systems of almost all ancient nations, the 
order of the universe has been regarded as distinctly unstable, 
mutable, and temporary. A beginning and an end have always 
been assumed, and the course of terrestrial events betw^een 
these two indehiiite points has been regarded as liable to con- 
stant interruption by revolutions and catastrophes of different 
kinds, in many cases emanating from supernatural sources. 
Few of the more ancient theological creeds, and still fewer of 
the ancient philosophies, attained body and shape without 
containing, in some form or another, the belief in the existence 
of periodical convulsions, and of alternating cycles of destruc- 
tion and repair. 

That geology, in its early infancy, should have become im- 
bued with the spirit of this belief, is no more than might have 
been expected ; and hence arose the at one time powerful and 
generally-accepted doctrine of “ Catastrophism.’' That the 
succession of phenomena upon the globe, whereby the earth’s 
crust had assumed the configuration and composition which 
we find it to possess, had been a discontinuous and broken 
succession, was the almost inevitable conclusion of the older 
geologists. Everywhere in their study of the rocks they met 
with apparently impassable gaps, and breaches of continuity 
that could not be bridged over. Everywhere they found them- 
selves conducted abruptly from one system of deposits to 
others totally different in mineral character or in stratigraphical 
position. Everywhere they discovered that well-marked and 
easily recognisable groups of animals and plants were succeeded, 
without the intermediation of any obvious lapse of time, by 
otlier assemblages of organic beings of a different character. 
Everywhere they found evidence that the earth’s crust had 
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undergone changes of such magnitude as to render it seemingly 
irrational to suppose that they could have been produced by 
any process now in existence. If we add to the above the 
prevalent belief of the time as to the comparative brevity of 
the period which had elapsed since the birth of the globe, we 
can readily understand the general acceptance of some form of 
catastrophism amongst the earlier geologists. 

As regaids its general sense and substance, the doctrine of 
catastrophism held that the history of the earth, since first it 
emerged from the primitive chaos, had been one of periods of 
repose, alternating with catastrophes and cataclysms of a more 
or less violent character. The periods of tranquillity were sup- 
posed to have been long and protracted ; and during each of 
them it was thought that one of the great geological “forma- 
tions ” was deposited. In each of these periods, therefore, the 
condition of the earth was supposed to be much the same as it 
is now — sediment was quietly accumulated at the bottom of the 
sea, and animals and plants flourished uninterruptedly in suc- 
cessive generations. Each period of tranquillity, however, was 
believed to have been, sooner or later, put an end to by a 
sudden and awful convulsion of nature, ushering in a brief and 
paroxysmal period, in which the great physical forces were 
unchained and permitted to spring into a portentous activity. 
The forces of subterranean fire, with their concomitant pheno- 
mena of earthquake and volcano, were chiefly relied upon as 
the efficient causes of these periods of spasm and revolution. 
Elnormous elevations of portions of the earth’s crust were thus 
believed to be produced, accompanied by corresi)onding and 
equally gigantic depressions of other portions. In this way 
new ranges of mountains were produced, and previously exi.st- 
ing ranges levelled with the ground, seas were converted into 
dryland, and continents buried beneath the ocean — catastrophe 
following catastrophe, till the earth was rendered uninhabitable, 
and its races of animals and plants were extinguished, never to 
reappear in the same form. Finally, it was believed that this 
feverish activity ultimately died out, and that the ancient peace 
once more came to reign upon the earth. As the abnormal 
throes and convulsions began to be relieved, the dry land and 
sea once more resumed their relations of stability, the condi- 
tions of life were once more established, and new races of ani- 
mals and plants sprang into existence, to last until the super- 
vention of another fever-fit. 

Such is the past history of the globe, as sketched for us, in 
alternating scenes of fruitful peace and revolutionary destruc- 
tion, by the earlier geologists. As before said, we cannot 
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wonder at the former general acceptance of Catastrophistic 
doctrines. Even in the light of our present widely-increased 
knowledge, the series of geological monuments remains a broken 
and imperfect one ; nor can we ever hope to fill up completely 
the numerous gaps with which the geological record is defaced. 
Catastrophism was the natural method of accounting for these 
gaps, and, as we shall see, it possesses a basis of truth. At 
present, however, catastrophism may be said to be nearly ex- 
tinct, and its place is taken by the modern doctrine of “ Con- 
tinuity or “ Uniformity” — a doctrine with which the name of 
Lyell must ever remain imperishably associated. 

The fundamental thesis of the doctrine of Uniformity is, 
that, in spite of all apparent violations of continuity, the se- 
quence of geological phenomena has in reality been a regular 
and uninteirupted one ; and that the vast changes which can 
be shown to have passed over the earth in former periods have 
been the result of the slow and ceaseless working of the ordi- 
nary physical forces — acting with no greater intensity than they 
do now, but acting through enormoi^sly prolonged periods. 
The essential element in the theory of Continuity is to be found 
in the allotment of indefinite time for the accomplishment of 
the known series of geological changes. It is obviously the 
case, namely, that there are two possible explanations of all 
phenomena which lie so far concealed in the dark backward 
and abysm of time,” that we can have no direct knowledge of 
the manner in which they were produced. We may, on the 
one hand, suppose them to be the result of some very powerful 
cause, acting through a short period of time. That is Catas- 
trophism. Or, we may suppose them to be caused by a much 
weaker force operating through a proportionately prolonged 
period. This is the view of the Uniformitarians. It is a ques- 
tion of versus ifme/ and it is tme which is the true ele- 
ment of the case. An earthquake may remove a mountain in 
the course of a few seconds ; but the dropping of the gentle 
rain will do the same, if we extend its operations over a millen- 
nium. And this is true of all agencies which are now at work, 
or ever have been at work, upon our planet. The Catastro- 
phists, believing that the globe is but, as it were, the birth of 
yesterday, were driven of necessity to the conclusion that its 
history had been checkered by the intermittent action of par- 
oxysmal and almost inconceivably potent forces. The Unifor- 
mitarians, on the other hand, maintaining the “ adequacy of 
existing causes," and denying that the known physical forces 
ever acted in past time with greater intensity than they do at 
p^resent, are, equally of necessity, driven to the conclusion that 
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the world is truly in its ‘Mioary eld,” and that its present state 
is really the result of the tranquil and regulated action^ of 
known forces through unnumbered and innumerable centuries. 

The most important point for us, in the present connection, 
is the bearing of these opposing doctrines upon the question 
as to the origin of the existing terrestrial order. On any doc- 
trine of uniformity that order has been evolved slowly, and, 
according to law, from a pre-existing order. ^ Any doctrine of 
catastrophism, on the other hand, carries with it, by implica- 
tion, the belief that tlie present order of things was brought 
about suddenly and irrespective of any pre-existent order; and 
it is important to hold clear ideas as to which of these beliefs 
is the true one. In the first place, we may postulate that the 
world had a beginning, and, equally, that the existing terrestrial 
order had a beginning. However far back we may go, geology 
does not, and cannot, reach the actual beginning of the world; 
and we are, therefore, left simply to our own speculations on 
this point. With regard, however, to the existing terrestrial 
order, a great deal can be discovered, and to do so is one of 
the principal tasks of geological science. The first steps in the 
production of that order lie buried in the profound and un- 
searchable depths of a past so prolonged as to present itself to 
our finite minds as almost an eternity. The last steps are in 
the prophetic future, and can be but dimly guessed at, be- 
tween the remote past and the distant future, wc have, however, 
a long period which is fairly open to inspection ; and in saying 
a “long’’ period, it is to be borne in mind that this term is 
used in its geological sense. Within this periotl, enormously 
long as it is when measured by human standards, we can trace 
with reasonable certainty the progressive march of events, and 
can determine the laws of geological action, by which the pre- 
sent order of things has been brought about. 

The natural belief on this subject doubtless is, that the 
world, such as we now see it, possessed its present form and 
configuration from the beginning. Nothing can be more 
natural than the belief that the present continents and ot'cans 
have always been where they are now; that we have always 
had the same mountains and plains; that our rivers have 
always had their present courses, and our lahcs their ])rescnt 
positions ; that our climate has always been the same ; and 
that our animals and plants have always been identical with 
those now familiar to us. Nothing could be more natural 
than such a belief, and nothing could be further removed from 
the actual truth. On the contrary, a \’ery slight accpiaintance 
with geology shows us, in the words of Sir John Herschel, that 
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'Uhe actual configunition of our continents and islands, the 
coast-lines of our maps, the direction and elevation of our 
mountain-chains, the courses of our rivers, and the soundings 
of our oceans, are not things primordially arranged in the con- 
struction of our globe, but results of successive and complex 
actions on a former state of things ; that^ again, of similar 
actions on another still more remote ; and so on, till the ori- 
ginal and really permanent state is pushed altogether out of 
sight and beyond the reach even of imagination ; while on the 
other hand, a similar, and, as far as we can see, interminable 
vista is opened out for the future, by which the habitability of 
our planet is secured amid the total abolition on it of the 
present theatres of terrestrial life.” 

Geology, then, teaches us that the physical features which 
now distinguish the earth’s surface have been produced as the 
ultimate result of an almost endless succession of precedent 
changes. Palseontology teaches us, though not yet in such 
assured accents, the same lesson. Our present animals and 
plants have not been produced, in their innumerable forms, 
each as we now know it, as the sudden, collective, and simul- 
taneous birth of a renovated world. On the contrary, we have 
the clearest evidence that some of our existing animals and 
plants made their appearance upon the earth at a much earlier 
period than others. In the confederation of animated nature 
some races can boast of an immemorial antiquity, whilst others 
are comparative parvenus. We have also the clearest evidence 
that the animals and plants which now inhabit the globe have 
been preceded, over and over again, by other different assem- 
blages of animals and plants, which have flourished in succes- 
sive periods of the earth’s history, have reached their culmina- 
tion, and then have given way to a fresh series of living beings. 
We have, finally, the clearest evidence that these successive 
groups of animals and plants (faunse and florse) are to a greater 
or less extent directly connected with one another. Each 
group is, to a greater or less extent, the lineal descendant of 
the group which immediately preceded it in point of time, and 
is more or less fully concerned with giving origin to the group 
which immediately follows it. That this law of ‘‘evolution” 
has prevailed to a great extent is quite certain ; but it does not 
meet all the exigencies of the case, and it is probable that its 
action ha.s been supplemented by some still unknown law of a 
different character. 

We shall have to consider the question of geological “ con- 
tinuity ” again. In the meanwhile, it is sufficient to state that 
this doctrine is now almost universally accepted as the basis 
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of all inquiries, both in the domain of geology and that of 
palseoiitology. The advocates of continuity possess one im- 
mense advantage over those who believe in violent and revo- 
lutionary convulsions, that they call into play only agencies 
of which we have actual knowledge. We kno7u that certain 
forces are now at work, producing certain modifications in the 
present condition of the globe ; and we know that these forces 
are capable of producing the vastest of the changes which 
geology brings under our consideration, provided we assign a 
time proportionately vast for their operation. On the other 
hand, the advocates of catastrophism, to make good their 
views, are compelled to invoke forces and actions, both de- 
structive and restorative, of which we have, and can have, no 
direct knowledge. They endow the whirlwind and the earth- 
quake, the central fire and the rain from heaven, with powers 
as mighty as ever imagined in fable, and they build up the 
fragments of a repeatedly shattered world by the intervention 
of an intermittently active creative power. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that from one point of 
view there is a truth in catastrophism which is sometimes 
overlooked by the advocates of continuity and uniformity. 
Catastrophism has, as its essential feature, the proposition that 
the known and existing forces of the earth at one time acted 
with much greater intensity and violence than they do at pre- 
sent, and they carry down the period of this excessive action 
to the commencement of the present terrestrial order. The 
Uniformltarians, in effect, deny this proposition, at any rate as 
regards any period of the earth’s history of which we have 
actual cognisance. If, however, the ‘‘ nebular hypothesis ” of 
the origin of the universe be well founded — as is generally ad- 
mitted-then, beyond question, the earth is a gradually cooling 
body, which has at one time been very much hotter than it is 
at present. There has been a time, therefore, in which the 
igneous forces of the earth, to which we owe the phenomena of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, must have been far more intensely 
active than we can conceive of from anything that wc can sec 
at the present day. By the same hypothesis, the sun is a 
cooling body, and must at one time have possessed a much 
higher temperature than it has at present. But increased heat 
of the sun would seriously alter the existing conditions affect- 
ing the evaporation and precipitation of moisture on our earth ; 
and hence the aqueous forces may also have acted at one time 
more powerfully than they do now. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of catastrophism is, therefore, not wholly vicious; and 
we have reason to think that there must have been periods — 
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very remote, it is true, and perhaps unrecorded in the history 
of the earth — in which the known physical forces may have 
acted with an intensity much greater than direct observation 
would lead us to imagine. And this may be believed, alto- 
gether irrespective of those great secular changes by which hot 
or cold epochs are produced, and which can hardly be called 
catastrophistic,” as they are produced gradually, and are 
liable to recur at definite intervals. 

Admitting, then, that there a truth at the bottom of the 
once current doctrines of catastrophism, still it remains certain 
that the history of the earth has been one of law in all past 
time, as it is now. Nor need we shrink back affrighted at the 
vastness of the conception — the vaster for its very vagueness 
— that we are thus compelled to form as to the duration of 
geological time. As we grope our way backward through the 
dark labyrinth of the ages, epoch succeeds to epoch, and 
period to period, each looming more gigantic in its outlines 
and more shadowy in its features, as it rises, dimly revealed, 
from the mist and vapour of an older and ever-older past. It 
is useless to add century to century or millennium to millen- 
nium. When we pass a certain boundary-line, which, after all, 
is reached very soon, figures cease to convey to our finite 
faculties any real notion of the periods with which we have 
to deal. The astronomer can employ material illustrations 
to give form and substance to our conceptions of celestial 
space; but suc'h a resource is unavailable to the geologist. 
The few thousand years of which we have historical evidence 
sink into absolute insignificance beside the unnumbered aeons 
which unroll themselves one by one as we penetrate the dim 
recesses of the past, and decipher with feeble vision the pon- 
derous volumes in which the record of the earth is written. 
Vainly does the strained intellect seek to overtake an ever- 
receding commencement, and toil to gain some adequate grasp 
of an apparently endless succession. A beginning there must 
have been, though we can never hope to fix its point. Even 
speculation droops her wings in the attenuated atmosphere of 
a past so remote, and the light of imagination is quenched in 
the darkness of a history so ancient. In time^ as in space^ the 
confines of the universe must ever remain concealed from us , 
and of the end we know no more than of the beginning. In- 
conceivable as is to us the lapse of “geological time,’’ it is no 
more than “a mere moment of the past, a mere infinitesimal 
portion of eternity.” Well may “the human heart, that weeps 
and trembles,” say, with Richter’s pilgrim through celestial 
space, “ I will go no fartlier ; for the spirit of man acheth with 
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this infinity. Insufferable is the glory of God. Let me lie 
down in the grave, and hide me from the persecution of the 
Infinite, for end, I see, there is none.^^ 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE SCOPE AND MATERIALS OF PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The study of the rock-masses which constitute the crust of the 
earth, if carried out in the methodical and scientific manner of 
the geologist, at once brings us, as has been before remarked, 
in contact with the remains or traces of living beings which 
formerly dwelt upon the globe. Such remains are found, in 
greater or less abundance, in the great majority of rocks; and 
they are not only of great interest in themselves, but they have 
proved of the greatest importance as throwing light upon vari- 
ous difficult problems in geology, in natural history, in botany, 
and in philosophy. Their study constitutes the science of 
palaeontology ; and though it is possible to proceed to a cer- 
tain length in geology and zoology without much paleontolo- 
gical knowledge, it is hardly possible to attain to a satisfltc- 
tory general acquaintance with either of these subjects with- 
out having mastered the leading facts of the first. wSiinilarly, 
it is not possible to study palreontology without some ac- 
quaintance with both geology and natural history. 

Palaeontology, then, is the science which treats of llie 
living beings, whether animal or vegetable, which have in- 
habited the earth during past periods of its history. Its object 
is to eluclicate, as far as may be, the structure, mode of exist- 
ence, and habits of all such ancient forms of life ; to determine 
their position in the scale of organised beings ; to lay down 
the geographical limits within which they flouri.shed ; and to 
fix the period of their advent and disappearance. It is the 
ancient life-history of the earth ; and were its record complete, 
it would furnish us with a detailed knowledge of the form ancl 
relations of all the animals and plants which have at any period 
flourished upon the land-surfaces of the globe or inhabited its 
waters ; it would enable us to determine precisely their succes- 
sion in time ; and it would place in our hands an unfailing key 
to the problems of evolution. Unfortunately, from causes 
which will be subsequently discussed, the paleontological 
record is extremely imperfect, and our knowledge is inter- 
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rupted by gaps, which not only bear a large proportion to our 
solid information, but which in many cases are of such a nature 
that we can never hope to fill them up. 

Fossils. — The remains of animals or vegetables which we 
now find entombed in the solid rock, and which constitute the 
working material of the palseontologist, are termed “fossils,”* 
or “ petrifactions.” In most cases, as can be readily under- 
stood, fossils are the actual hard parts of animals and plants 
which were in existence when the rock in which they are now 
found was being deposited. Most fossils, theiefore, are of the 
nature of the shells of shell-fish, the skeletons of coral-zoophytes, 
the bones of vertebrate animals, or the wood, bark, or leaves 
of plants. All such bodies are more or less of a hard consist- 
ence to begin with, and are capable of resisting decay for a 
longer or shorter time — hence the frequency with which they 
occur in the fossil condition. Strictly speaking, however, by 
the term “ fossil ” must be understood “ any body, or the traces 
of the existence of any body^ whether animal or vegetable, which 
has been buried in the earth by natural causes” (Lyell). 
We shall find, in fact, that many of the objects which we have 
to study as “fossils” have never themselves actually formed 
parts of any animal or vegetable, though they are due to the 
former existence of such organisms, and indicate what was the 
nature of these. Thus the footprints left by birds, or reptiles, 
or quadrupeds upon sand or mud, are just as much proofs of 
the former existence of these animals as would be bones, 
feathers, or scales, though in themselves they are inorganic. 
Under the head of fossils, therefore, come the footprints of 
air-breathing vertebrate animals; the tracks, trails, and bur- 
rows of sea-worms, crustaceans, or molluscs ; the impressions 
left on the sand l)y stranded jelly-fishes ; the burrows in stone 
or wood of certain shell-fish ; the “ moulds ” or “ casts ” of 
shells, corals, and other organic remains; and various other 
bodies of a more or less similar nature. 

Fossilisation. — The term “fossilisation” is applied to all 
those processes through which the remains of organised beings 
may pass in being converted into fossils. These processes are 
numerous and varied ; but there are three principal modes of 
fossilisation which alone need be considered here. In the first 
instance, the fossil is to all intents and purposes an actual 
portion of the original organised being — such as a bone, a shell, 
or a piece of wood. In some rare instances, as in the case of 
the body of the Mammoth discovered embedded in ice at the 
mouth of the Lena in Siberia, the fossil may be preserved 
* "Lzi. fossuSf dug up. 
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almost precisely in its original condition, and even with its 
soft parts uninjured. More commonly, certain changes have 
taken place in the fossil, the principal being the more or less 
total removal of the organic matter originally present. Thus 
bones become light and porous by the removal of their gela- 
tine, so as to cleave to the tongue on being applied to that 
organ ; whilst shells become fragile, and lose their primitive 
colours. In other cases, though practically the real body it 
represents, all the cavities of the fossil, down to its minutest 
recesses, may have become infiltrated with mineral matter. It 
need hardly be added, that it is in the more modern rocks that 
we find the fossils, as a rule, least changed from their former 
condition; but the original structure is often more or less com- 
pletely retained in some of the fossils from even the most 
ancient formations. 

In the second place, we very frequently meet with fossils in 
the state of “ casts ” or moulds of the original organic body. 
What occurs in this case will be readily understood if we ima- 
gine any common bivalve shell, as an Oyster, or Mussel, or 
Cockle, embedded in clay or mud. If the clay were sufficiently 
soft and fluid, the first thing would be that it would gain access 
to the interior of the shell, and would com])lctely fill up the 
space between the valves. The pressure, also, of the surround- 
ing matter would insure that the clay wouhl everywhere ad- 
here closely to the exterior of the shell. If now we suppose 
the clay to be in any way hardened so as to be converted into 
stone, and if we were to break up the stone, we should obvi- 
ously have the following state of parts. The clay which filled 
the shell would form an accurate cast of tlie intcrioF of the 
shell, and the clay outside would give us an exact im])ression 
or cast of the exferior of the shell (fig. i). We should have, 

then, two casts, an interior and 
an exterior, and the two would 
be very different to one another, 
since the inside of a shell is 
very unlike the outside. In 
the case, in fact, of many uni- 
valve shells, the interior cast or 
*‘moukr' is so unlike the ex- 
terior cast, or unlike the .shell 
itself, that it may be difficult to 
determine the true origin of the 
former. 

It only remains to add that there is sometimes a further 
complication. If the rock be very porous and permeable by 



Fig, 3. — lou^n, hhowing casts 
of the exterior and interior of the shell. — 
Cretaceous (Neocomian). 
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water, it may happp that the original shell is entirely dissolved 
away, leaving the interior cast loose, like the kernel of a nut, 
within the case formed by the exterior cast. Or it may happen 
that subsequent to the attainment of this state of things, the 
space thus left vacant between the interior and exterior cast — 
the space, that is, formerly occupied by the shell itself— -may 
be -filled up by some foreign mineral deposited there by the 
infiltration of water. In this last case the splitting open of the 
rock would reveal an interior cast, an exterior cast, and finally 
a body which would have the exact form of the original shell, but 
which would be really a much later formation, and which would 
not exhibit under the microscope the minute structure of shell. 

In the third class of cases we have fossils which present 
with the greatest accuracy the external form, and even some- 
times the internal minute structure, of the original organic 
body, but which, nevertheless, are not themselves truly organic, 
but have been formed by a “ replacement ” of the particles of 
the primitive organism by some mineral substance. The most 
elegant example of this is afforded by fossil wood which has 
been “ silicified ” or converted into flint {silex). In such cases 
we have fossil wood which presents the rings of growth and 
fibrous structure of recent wood, and which under the micro- 
scope exhibits the minutest vessels which characterise ligneous 
tissue, together with the even more minute markings of the 
vessels (fig. 2), The whole, however, instead of being com- 



Fig. 2. — Microscopic section of the 
silicified wood of a Conifer {Sequoia) c\Xt 
in the long direction of the fibres. Post- 
tertiary? Colorado. (Original.) 



Fig. 3 — Micro.scopic .section of the wood 
of the common Larch (A dies lartse), cut in 
the long direction of the fibres. In both the 
fre.sh and the fossil wood (fig. 2) are seen 
the discs characteihstic of coniferous wood, 
(Original) 


posed of the original carbonaceous matter of the wood, is now 
converted into flint. The only explanation that can be given 
3 
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of this by no means rare phenomenon, is that the wood must 
have undergone a slow process of decay in water charged with 
silica or flint in solution. As each successive particle of wood 
was removed by decay, its place was taken by a particle of 
flint deposited from the surrounding water, till ultimately the 
entire wood was silicified The process, therefore, resem])les 
what would take place if we were to pull down a house built 
of brick by successive bricks, replacing each l)rick as removed 
by a piece of stone of precisely the same size and form. The 
result of this would be that the house would retain its primi- 
tive size, shape, and outline, but it would finally have been 
converted from a house of brick into a house of stone. Many 
other fossils besides wood — such as shells, corals, sponges, 
&c. — are often found silicified; and this may be regarded as 
the commonest form of fossilisation by replacement. In other 
cases, however, though the principle of the process is the same, 
the replacing substance may be iron pyrites, oxide of iron, 
sulphur, malachite, magnesite, talc, &c. ; but it is rarely that 
the replacement with these minerals is so perfect as to preserve 
the more delicate details of internal structure. 


CHAPTER 11. 

THE FOSSILIFEROC/S ROCKS, 

Fossils are found in rocks, though not universally or ])ro- 
miscuously ; and it is therefore necessary that the paleonto- 
logist should possess some acquaintance with, at any rate, those 
rocks which yield organic remains, and which are therefore 
said to be fossiliferousR In geological language, all tlie 
materials which enter into the composition of the solitl crust 
of the earth, be their texture what it may — from the most im- 
palpable mud to the hardest granite — are termed rocks;” 
and for our present purpose we may divide these into two great 
groups. In the first division are the I^jieous Rocks — such as 
the lavas and ashes of volcanoes — which are formed within the 
body of the earth itself, and which owe their structure and 
origin to the action of heat. The Igneous Rocks are formed 
primarily below the surface of the earth, which they only reach 
as the result of volcanic action ; they are generally destitute of 
distinct stratification,” or arrangement in successive layers; 
and they do not contain fossils, except in the comparatively 
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rare instances where volcanic ashes have enveloped animals 
or plants which were living in the sea or on the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the volcanic focus. The second great 
division of rocks is that of the FossUifcrous^ Aqtceoits^ or Scdi- 
mentary Rocks, These are formed at the surface of the earth, 
and, as implied by one of their names, are invariably deposited 
in water. They are produced by vital or chemical action, or 
are formed from the “sediment” produced by the disintegra- 
tion and reconstruction of previously existing rocks, without 
previous solution ; they mostly contain fossils j and they are 
arranged in distinct layers or “ strata.” The so-called “aerial” 
rocks which, like beds of blown sand, have been formed by 
the action of the atmosphere, may also contain fossils; but 
they are not of such importance as to require special notice 
here. 

For all practical purposes, we may consider that the Aque- 
ous Rocks are the natural cemetery of the animals and plants 
of bygone ages ; and it is therefore essential that the palaeon- 
tological student should be acquainted with some of the prin- 
cipal facts as to their physical characters, their minute structure 
and mode of origin, their chief varieties, and their historical 
succession. 

The Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks form the greater 
portion of that part of the earth’s crust which is open to our 
examination, and are distinguished by the fact that they are 
regularly “ stratified” or arranged in distinct and definite layers 
or “ strata.” These layers may consist of a single material, 
as in a block of sandstone, or they may consist of different 
materials. When examined on a large scale, they are always 
found to consist of alternations of layers of difierent mineral 
composition. We may examine any given area, and find in it 
nothing but one kind of rock — sandstone, perhaps, or lime- 
stone, In all cases, however, if wc extend our examination 
sufficiently far, we shall ultimately come upon different rocks ; 
and, as a general rule, the thickriess of any particular set of 
bed.s is comparatively small, so that different kinds of rock 
alternate with one another in comparatively small spaces. 

As regards the origin of the Sedimentary Rocks, they are 
for the most part “ derivative ” rocks, being derived from the 
wear and tear of pre-existent rocks. Sometimes, however, they 
owe their origin to chemical or vital action, when they would 
more properly be .spoken of simply as Aqueous Rocks. As to 
their mode of deposition, we are enabled to infer that the 
materials which compose them have formerly been spread out 
by the action of water, from what we see going on every day 
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at the mouths of our great rivers, and on a smaller scale wher- 
ever there is running water. Every stream, where it runs into 



Fig. 4.— Sketch of aubonirerovi<i strata at Kinghorn, in Fife, showing stratiiiial beds 
(limestone and slialcs) surmounted by an unslraLified masis of trap. (Original.) 


a lake or into the sea, carries with it a burden of mud, sand, 
£ind rounded pebbles, derived from the waste of the rocks 
which form its bed and banks. When these materials cease 
to be impelled by the force of the moving water, the}' sink to 
the bottom, the heaviest pebbles, of course, sinking first, the 
smaller pebbles and sand next, and the finest mud last. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, as might have been inferred upon theoretictil 
grounds, and as is proved by practical experience, every lake 
becomes a receptacle for a series of stratified rocks produced 
w the streams flowing into it. These deposits may vary in 
different parts of the lake, according as one stream brouglit 
down one kind of material and another stream contributed 
another material ; but in all cases the materials will bear amide 
evidence that they were produced, sorted, and deiiositcd by 
running water. The finer beds of clay or sand will all be 
arranged in thicker or thinner layers or laminto ; and if tliere 
are any beds of pebbles those will all be rounded or smooth 
just like the water-worn pebbles of any brook-course. In all 
probability, also, we should find in some of the beds the re- 
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mains of fresh-water shells or plants or other organisms which 
inhabited the lake at the time these beds were being de- 
posited. 

In the ^ same way large rivers — such as the Ganges or 
Mississippi — deposit all the materials which they bring down 
at their mouths, forming in this way their “ deltas.'' When- 
ever such a delta is cut through, either by man or by some 
channel of the river altering its course, we find that it is com- 
posed of a succession of horizontal layers or strata of sand or 
mud, varying in mineral composition, in structure, or in grain, 
according to the nature of the materials brought down by the 
river at difterent periods. Such deltas, also, will contain the 
remains of animals which inhabit the river, with fragments of 
the plants which grew on its banks, or bones of the animals 
which lived in its basin. 

Nor is this action confined, of course, to large rivers only, 
though naturally most conspicuous in the greatest bodies of 
water. On the contrary, all streams, of whatever size, are 
engaged in the work of wearing down the dry land, and of 
transporting the materials thus derived from higher to lower 
levels, never resting in this work till they reach the sea. 
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posits by its own action. Upon every coast-linc the sea is 
constantly eating back into the land and reducing its com- 
ponent rocks to form the shingle and sand which we see upon 
every shore. The materials thus produced are not, however, 
lost, but are ultimately deposited elsewhere in the form of new 
stratified accumulations, in which are buried the remains of 
animals inhabiting the sea at the time. 

Whenever, then, we find anywhere in the interior of the land 
any series of beds having these characters — composed, that is, 
of distinct layeis, the paiticles of which, botli laige and small, 
show distinct traces of the wearing action of water — whenever 
and wherever we find such rocks, we are justified in assuming 
that they have been deposited by water in the manner above 
mentioned. Eitlier they were laid down in some former lake 
by the combined action of the streams which flowed into it ; 
or tliey were deposited at the mouth of some ancient river, 
forming its delta; or they were laid down at the bottom of tlie 
ocean. In the first two cases, any fossils which the beds 
might contain would be the remains of fresh-water or terres- 
trial organisms. In the last case, the majority, at any rate, of 
the fossils would be the remains of marine animals. 

The term “ formation ” is employed by geologists to e.vpross 
“ any group of rocks which have some character in common, 
whether of origin, age, or composition” (Lyell) ; so that we 
may speak of stratified and imstratified formations, afiueous 
or igneous formations, fresh-water or marine formations, and 
so on. 


Chief Divisions of the Aqueous Rocks. 

The Aqueous Rocks maybe divided into two great sections, 
the Mechanically-formed and the Chemically-formed, includ- 
ing under the last head all rocks which owe their origin to 
vital action, as well as those produced by ordinary chemical 
agencies. 

A. MRCffANiCALLY-FORMED RocKS. — Thesc arc all th<).se 
Aqueous Rocks of which we can obtain i)roofs that their 
particles have been mechanically transported to their present 
situation. Thus, if we examine a piece of cong/omerafe or 
piiddingstone, we find it to be composed of a nunil>er of 
rounded pebbles embedded in an enveloping matrix or paste, 
which is usually of a sandy nature, but may be composed of 
carbonate of lime (when the rock is said to be a “ calcareous 
conglomerate”). The pebbles in all conglomerates are worn 
^nd rounded by the action of water in motion, and thus shovy 
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that tliey have been subjected to much mechanical attrition, 
whilst they have been mechanically transported for a greater 
or less distance from the rock of which they originally formed 
part The analogue of the old conglomerates at the present 
day is to be found in the great beds of shingle and gravel 
which are formed by the action of the sea on every coast-line, 
and which are composed of water-worn and well-rounded 
pebbles of difi^rent sizes. A breccia is a mechanically-formed 
rock, very similar to a conglomerate, and consisting of larger 
or smaller fragments of rock embedded in a common matrix. 
The fragments, however, are in this case all more or less 
angular, and are not worn or rounded. The fragments in 
breccias may be of large size, or they may be comparatively 
small (fig. 6); and the matrix may be composed of sand (aren- 


aceous) or of carbonate of 
lime (calcareous). In the case 
of an ordinary sandstone, again, 
we have a rock which may be 
regarded as simply a very fine- 
grained conglomerate or brec- 
cia, being composed of small 
grains of sand (silica), some- 
times rounded, sometim es more 
or less angular, cemented to- 
gether by some such substance 
as oxide of iron, silicate of 
iron, or carbonate of lime. A 



sandstone, therefore, like a 
conglomerate, is a mechani- 
cally-formed rock, its compo- 
nent grains being equally the 
result of mechanical attrition 
and having equally been trans- 
ported from a distance ; and 


Fig. 6. —Microscopic section of & calcare- 
ous bieccia in the Lower Siluiian (Coniston 
Limestone) of’Shap Wells, Westmoreland. 
The fragments me all of small size, and 
consist of angular pieces of transparent 
quartz, volcanic ashes, and limestone em- 
bedded in a matrix of crystalline limestone. 
(Original.) 

the same is true of the ordinary 


sand of the sea-shore, which is nothing more than an uncon- 
solidated sandstone. Other so-called sands and sandstones, 


though equally mechanical in their origin, are truly calcareous 
in their nature, and are more or less entirely composed of 
carbonate of lime. Of this kind are the shell-sand so com- 


mon on our coasts, and the coral-sand which is so largely 
formed in the neighbourhood of coral-reefs. In these cases 
the rock is composed of fragments of the skeletons of shell- 
fish, and numerous other marine animals, together, in many 
instances, with the remains of certain sea-weeds [Corallmes, 
j^uUlpores^ &c.) which are endowed with the power of secret- 
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ing carbonate of lime from the sea-water. Lastly, in cer- 
tain rocks still finer in their texture than sanclsiones, such 
as the various mud-rocks and shales, we can still recognise a 
mechanical source and origin. If slices of any of these rocks 
sufficiently thin to be transparent are examined under the 
microscope, it will be found that they are composed of minute 
grains of different sizes, which are all more or less worn and 
rounded, and which clearly show, therefore, that they have 
been subjected to mechanical attrition. 

All the above-mentioned rocks, then, are mecJuxnicaUy-formed 
rocks; and they are often si)oken of as “ Derivative Rocks, 
in consequence of the fact that their particles can be shown to 
have been mechanically derived from other pre-existent rocks. 
It follows from this that every bed of any mechanically-formcd 
rock is the measure and equivalent of a corresponding amount 
of destruction of some older rock. It is not necessary to 
enter here into a minute account of the subdivisions of these 
rocks, but it may be mentioned that they may be divided into 
two principal groups, according to their chemical composition. 
In the one group we have the so-called Arenaceous {I, arena^ 
sand) or Siliceous Rocks, which are essentially composed of 
larger or smaller grains of flint or silica. In this group are 
comprised ordinary sand, the varieties of sandstone and grit, 
and most conglomerates and breccias. We shall, however, after- 
wards see that some siliceous rocks are of organic origin. In 
the second group are the so-called Argillaceous (Lat. argilla, 
clay) Rocks, which contain a larger or smaller amount of clay or 
hydrated silicate of alumina in their composition. Under this 
head come clays, shales, marls, marl-slate, clay-slates, and 
most flags and flngstones. 

B. Chemically-formki) Rocks. — In this section are com- 
prised all those Aqueous or Sedimentary Rocks which have 
been formed by chemical agencies. As many of these chemi- 
cal agencies, however, are exerted through the medium of 
living beings, whether animals or plants, we get into this 
section a number of what may be called “ organically ’formed 
rocksl' These are of the greatest possible importance to the 
palseontologist, as being to a greater or less extent comi)Oscd 
of the actual remains of animals or vegetables, and it will 
therefore be necessary to consider their character and struc- 
ture in some detail. 

By far the most important of the chemically-formed rocks 
are the so-called Calcareous Rocks (Lat. caix^ lime), com- 
prising all those which contain a large j)roijortion of ('iirbonjite 
of lime, or are wliolly composed of this substance. Carbonate 
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of lime is soluble in water holding a certain amount of car- 
bonic acid gas in solution ; and it is, therefore, found in larger 
or smaller quantity dissolved in all natural waters, both fresh 
and salt, since these waters are always to some extent charged 
with the above-mentioned solvent gas. A great number of 
aquatic animals, however, together with some aquatic plants, 
are endowed with the power of separating the lime thus held 
in solution in the water, and of reducing it again to its solid 
condition. In this way shell-fish, crustaceans, sea-iii chins, 
corals, and an immense number of other animals, are enabled 
to construct their skeletons j whilst some plants form hard 
structures within their tissues in a precisely similar manner. 
We do meet with some calcareous deposits, such as the 
stalactites ” and stalagmites of daves, the “ calcareous 
tufa” and ‘‘travertine” of some hot springs, and the spongy 
calcareous deposits of so-called “petrifying spiings,” 'which 
are purely chemical in their origin, and owe nothing to the 
operation of living beings. Such deposits are formed simply 
by the precipitation of carbonate of lime from water, in con- 
sequence of the evaporation from the water of the carbonic 
acid gas which formerly held the lime in solution ; but, though 
sometimes forming masses of considerable thickness and of 
geological importance, they do not concern us here. Almost 
all the limestones which occur in the series of the stratified 
rocks are, primarily at any rate, of orgastic origin, and have 
been, directly or indirectly, produced by the action of certain 
lime-making animals or plants, or both combined. The pre- 
sumption as to all the calcareous rocks, which cannot be 
clearly shown to have been otherwise produced, is that they 
are thus organically formed ; and in many cases this presump- 
tion can be readily reduced to a certainty. There are many 
varieties of the calcareous rocks, but the following are those 
which are of the greatest importance : — 

Chalk is a calcareous rock of a generally soft and pulver- 
ulent texture, and with an earthy fracture. It varies in its 
purity, being sometimes almost wholly composed of carbonate 
of lime, and at other times more or less intermixed with foreign 
matter. Thougli usually soft and readily reducible to powder, 
chalk is occasionally, as in the north of Ireland, tolerably hard 
and compact; but it never assumes the crystalline aspect 
and stony density of limestone, except it be in immediate 
contact with some mass of igneous rock. By means of the 
micro.scope, the true nature and mode of formation of chalk 
can be determined with the greatest ease. In the case of the 
harder varieties, the examination can be conducted by means 
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of slices ground clown to a thinness sufficient to render them 
transparent ; but in the softer kinds the rock must be disinte- 
grated under water, and the dtbris examined microscopically. 
When investigated by either of these methods, chalk is found 
to be a genuine organic rock, being composed of the shells or 
hard parts of innumerable marine animals of different kinds, 
some entire, some fragmentary, cemented together by a matrix 
of very finely granular carbonate of lime. Foremost amongst 
the animal remains which so largely compose chalk are the 
shells of the minute creatures which will be subsequently 
spoken of under the name of Foraminifcni (fig. 7), and which, 

in spite of their microscopic 



dimensions, play a more im- 
portant part in the process of 
lime-making than perhaps any 
other of the larger inhabitants 
of the ocean. 

As chalk is found in beds 
of hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, and of great purity, there 
was long felt much difficulty 
in satisfactorily accounting for 
its mode of formation and ori- 
gin. By the researches of 
Carpenter, Wyville Thomson, 


Fig. 7.— Suction of Gravesend Chalk, 
examined by transmitted light and highly 
magniliod. IJesides tho cntiie .shells of 
Roialin^ and Te.xiu/ariat 
numerous detached chambers of Gloln- 
genua aie seun. (Oiiginal.) 


Huxley, Wallich, and others, 
it has, however, been shown 
that there is now forming, in 
the profound depths of our 


great oceans, a deposit which 


is in all essential respects identical with chalk, and which is 
generally known as the ^‘Atlantic ooze,^’ from its having been 
first discovered in that sea. This ooze is found at great 
depths (5000 to over 15,000 feet) in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific, covering enormously large areas of the sea-bottom, 
and it presents itself as a whitish-brown, sticky, impalpable mud, 
very like greyish chalk when dried. Chemical examination 


shows that the ooze is comi)Osed almost wholly of carbonate of 
lime, and microscoiiical examination i)roves it to be of organic 
origin, and to be made up of the remains of living beings. 
I'he principal forms of these belong to the Foraminifeni^ and 
the commonest of these are the irregularly-chambered shells of 
absolutely indistinguishable from the G/ob/^rn/ue 
w^Iiich arc so largely present in tho chalk (fig. 8). Along with 
these occur fragments of the skeletons of other larger creaturesj 
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and a certain proportion of the flinty cases of minute animal 
and vegetable organisms {Polycystina and Diaioms). Though 
many of the minute animals, 
the hard parts of which form 
the ooze, undoubtedly live at 
or near the surface of the sea, 
others, probably, really live 
near the bottom ; and the ooze 
itself forms a congenial home 
for numerous sponges, sea- 
lilies, and other marine ani- 
mals which flourish at great 
depths in the sea. There is 
thus established an intimate 
and most interesting parallel- 
ism between the chalk and 
the ooze of modern oceans. 

Both are formed essentially in 
the same way, and the latter 
only requires consolidation to become actually converted into 
chalk. Both are fundamentally organic deposits, apparently 
requiring a great depth of water for their accumulation, and 
mainly composed of the remains of Foraniinifera^ together 
with the entire or broken skeletons of other marine animals of 
greater dimensions. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
ooze, though strictly representative of the chalk, cannot be 
said in any proper sense to be actually identical with the for- 
mation so called by geologists. A great lapse of time separates 
the two, and though composed of the remains of representative 
classes or groups of animals, it is only in the case of the lowly- 
organised Globigerince^ and of some other organisms of little 
higher grade, that we find absolutely the same kinds or species 
of animals in botln 

Limestone^ like chalk, is composed of carbonate of lime, 
sometimes almost pure, but more commonly with a greater or 
less intermixture of some foreign material, such as alumina or 
silica. The varieties of limestone are almost innumerable, 
but the great majority can be clearly proved to agree with 
chalk in being essentially of organic origin, and in being more 
or less largely composed of the remains of living beings. In 
many instances the organic remains which compose limestone 
are so large as to be readily visible to the naked eye, and the 
rock is at once seen to be nothing more than an agglomera- 
tion, of the skeletons, generally fragmentary, of certain marine 
animals, cejnented together by a matrix of carbonate pf lime. 



Fiff. 8 — Oiganisms in ihe Atlantic Oo/e, 
chiefly Forauimifera {Ololugenna and 
7'extnlaria)^ with Potyc^i^hna and sponge- 
spicules J highly magnified. (Original.) 
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This is the case, for example, with the so-called Crinoidal 
Limestones ” and “ Encrinital Marbles” with which the geolo- 
gist is so familiar, especially as occurring in great beds amongst 
the older formations of the earth's crust. These are seen, on 
weathered or broken surfaces, or still better in polished slabs 
(fig. 9), to be composed more or less exclusively of the broken 



Kiy; n - Sl.il) ut ^ liiioklfi' innible, fioin the Caibonifernns limestone of Dent, in York- 
shii'o, ot the n.itiiiMl ‘-i/u The polished surface intersects the coliunus of the Crinoids at 
chUeient anodes, and tluis gives lue to vaiying appearances. (Original ) 


stems and detached plates of sea-lilies Similarly, 

other limestone.s are composed almost entirely of the skeletons 
of corals; and such old coralline limestones can readily be 
paralleled by formations which we can find in actual course of 
production at the present day. We only need to trans[)ort 
ourselves to the islands of the Pacific, to the West Indies, or 
to the Indian Ocean, to find great masses of lime formed simi- 
larly by living corals, and well known to every one under the 
name of ‘‘coral-reefs.” Such reefs are often of vast e^xtent, 
both superficially and in vertical thickness, and they fully e(|ual 
in this respect any of the coralline limestones of bygone ages. 
Again, we find other limestones — such as the celebrated 
“Nummiilitic Limestone” (fig. to), which sometimes attains a 
thickness of some thousands of feet — which are almost entirely 
made up of the shells of Fo rami nif era. In the case of tlie 
“Numnnilitic Tamestonc,” just mentioned, these sliells arc of 
large size, varying from the size of a split pea up to that of a 
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florin. There are, however, as we shall see, many other lime- 
stones, which are likewise largely made up of Foraminiferay 



Fig. io.~]'lcce of Nummulitic Limestone from the Great Pyramid. 
Of the iiatuial si7e. (Oilginal.) 


but ill which the shells are very much more minute, and would 
hardly be seen at all without the microscope. 

We may, in fact, consider that the great agents in the pro- 
duction of limestones in past ages have been animals belonging 
to the CrinoidSy the Corah ^ and the Forammifej^a, At the pre- 
sent day, the Crinoids have been nearly extinguished, and the 
few known survivors seem to have retired to gieat depths in 
the ocean ; but the two latter still actively carry on the work 
of lime-making, the former being very largely helped in their ' 
operations by certain lime-producing marine plants {Nulliporcs 
and CoraHincs). We have to remember, however, that though 
the limestones, both ancient and modern, that we have just 
spoken of, are truly organic, they are not necessarily formed 
out of the remains of animals which actually lived on the 
precise spot where we now And the limestone itself. We may 
find a crinoidal limestone, which we can show to have been 
actually formed by the successive growth of generations of 
sea-lilies in place; but we shall find many others in which the 
rock is made up of innumerable fragments of the skeletons of 
these creatures, which have been clearly worn and rubbed by 
the sea-waves, and which have been mechanically transported 
to their present site. In the same way, a limestone may be 
shown to have been an actual coral-reef, by the fact that we 
find in it great masses of coral, growing in their natural posi- 
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tion, and exhibiting plain proofs that they were simply quietly 
buried by the calcareous sediment as they grew ; but other 
limestones may contain only numerous rolled and water-worn 
fragments of corals. This is precisely paralleled by what we 
can observe in our existing coral-reefs. Parts of the modern 
coral-islands and coral-reefs are really made up of corals, dead 
or alive, which actually grew on the spot where we now find 
them 3 but other parts are composed of a limestone-rock 
(“coral-rock”), or of a loose sand (“coral-sand”), which is 
organic in the sense that it is composed of lime formed by 
living beings, but which, in truth, is composed of fragments 
of the skeletons of these living beings, mechanically trans- 
ported and heaped together by the sea. To take another 
example nearer home, we may find great accumulations of 
calcareous matter formed lu place^ by the growth of shell-fish, 
such as oysters or mussels ; but we can also find equally great 
accumulations on many of our shores in the form of “ shell- 
sand,” which is equally composed of the shells of molluscs, but 
which is formed by the trituration of these shells by the 
mechanical power of the sea-waves. We thus see that though 
all these limestones are iDrimarily organic, they not uncom- 
monly become ‘‘mechanically-formed” rocks in a secondary 
sense, the materials of which they are composed being formed 
by living beings, but having been mechanically transported to 
the place where we now find them. 

Many limestones, as we have seen, are composed of large 
and conspicuous organic remains, such as strike the eye at 
once. Many others, however, which at first sight appear com- 
pact, more or less crystalline, and nearly devoid of tra.('es of 
life, are found, when properly examined, to be also comi)Osecl 
of the remains of various organisms. All the commoner lime- 
stones, in fact, from the Lower Silurian period onwards, can 
be easily proved to be thus oi^^anlc rocks, if we investigate 
weathered or polished surfaces with a lens, or, still better, if 
we cut thin slices of the rock and grind these down till they 
are transparent. When thus examined, the rock is usually 
found to be composed of innumerable entire or fragmentary 
fossils, cemented together by a granular or crystalline matrix 
of carbonate of lime (figs, ix and 12). When the matrix is 
granular, the rock is precisely similar to chalk, except tliat it 
is harder and less earthy in texture, whilst the fossils are only 
occasionally referable to the Forainhiifera. In other cases, 
the matrix is more or less crystalline, and when this crystallisa- 
tion has been carried to a great extent, the original organic 
nature of the rock may be greatly or completely obscured 
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thereby* Thus, in limestones which have been greatly altered 
or ‘^metamorphosed’^ by the combined action of heat and pres- 



Fig. 11. — Section of Caibnnireron<i 
Limestone from Spergen Hill, Indiana, 
U.S., showing numerous large-sized 
Foraminifera {EndothynC) and a few 
oolitic grains ; magnihed. (Original.) 



Fig 12.— Section of Coniston Limestone 
(Lower Silunan) from Keisley, Westmore- 
land ; magnified. The man ix is very coar.se- 
ly crystalline, and the included organic re- 
main.s are chiefly stems of Crinoids. (Ori- 
ginal.) 


sure, all traces of organic remains become annihilated, and the 
rock becomes completely crystalline throughout. This, for 
example, is the case with the ordinary white “statuary marble,’’ 
slices of which exhibit under the microscope nothing but an 
aggregate of beautifully transparent crystals of carbonate of 
lime, without the smallest traces of fossils. There are also 
other cases, where the limestone is not necessarily highly 
crystalline, and where no metamorphic action in the strict 
sense has taken place, in which, nevertheless, the microscope 
fails to reveal any evidence that the rock is organic. Such 
cases are somewhat obscure, and doubtless depend on differ- 
ent causes in different instances ; but they do not affect the 
important generalisation that limestones are fundamentally the 
product of the operation of living beings. This fact remains 
certain ; and when we consider the vast superficial extent 
occupied by calcareous deposits, and the enormous collective 
thickness of these, the mind cannot fail to be impressed with 
the immensity of the period demanded for the formation of 
these by the agency of such humble and often microscopic 
creatures as Corals, Sea-lilies, Foraminifers, and Shell-fish. 

Amongst the numerous varieties of limestone, a few are of 
such interest as to deserve a brief notice. Magnesian limestone- 
or dolomite^ differs from ordinary limestone in containing a cer- 
tain proportion of carbonate of magnesia along with the carbon, 
ate of lime. The typical dolomites contain a large proportion of 
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carbonate of magnesia, and are highly crystalline. The ordb 
nary magnesian limestones (such as those of Durham in the 
Permian series, and the Guelph Limestones of North America 
in the Silurian series) are generally of a yellowish, buff, ^ or 
brown colour, with a crystalline or pearly aspect, effervescing 
with acid much less freely than ordinary limestone, exhibiting 
numerous cavities from which fossils have been dissolved out, 
and often assuming the most varied and singular forms in con- 
sequence of what is called “ concretionary action." Examina- 
tion with the microscope shows that these limestones are 
composed of an aggregate of minute but perfectly distinct 
crystals, but that minute organisms of diiferent kinds, or 
fragments of larger fossils, are often present as well. Other 
magnesian limestones, again, exhibit no striking external pecu- 
liarities by which the presence of magnesia would be readily 
recognised, and though the base of the rock is crystalline, they 
are replete with the remains of organised beings. Thus many 
of the magnesian limestones of the Carboniferous series of the 
North of England are very like ordinary limestone to look at, 
though effervescing less freely with acids, and the microscope 
proves them to be charged with the remains of Foraminifera 
and other minute organisms. 

Marbles are of various kinds, all limestones which are suffi- 
ciently hard and compact to take a high polish going by this 
name. Statuary marble, and most of the celebrated foreign 
marbles, are “ metamorphic ” rocks, of a highly crystalline 
nature^ aixi having all traces of their primitive organic struc- 
ture obliterated. Many other marbles, however, differ from 
ordinary limestone simply in the matter of density, ^riius, 
many marbles (such as Derbyshire marble) are simply “cri- 
noidal limestones" (fig. 9)3 whilst various other British 
marbles exhibit innumerable organic remains under the mi- 
croscope. Black marbles owe their colour to the presence of 
very minute particles of carbonaceous matter, in some cases 
at any rate , and they may cither be metamorphic, or they 
may be charged with minute fossils such as Foraminifera 
the black limestones of Ireland, and the black marble of Dent, 
in Yorkshire). 

Oolitic'^ limestones, or oolites f as they are often called, 
are of interest both to the palrcontologist and geologist. ^Bhe 
peculiar structure to which they owe their name is that the 
rock is more or less entirely composed of spheroidal or oval 
grains, which vary in size from the head of a small pin or less 
up to the size of a pea, and which maybe in almost immediate 
contact with one another, or may be cemented together l)y a 
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more or less abundant calcareous matrix. When the grains 
are pretty nearly spherical and are in tolerably close contact, 
the rock looks very like the roe of a fish, and the name of 
“ oolite or “ egg-stone is in allusion to this. When the 
grains are of the size of peas or upwards, the rock is often 
called a “ pisolite (Lat. a pea). limestones having 
this peculiar structure are especially abundant in the Jurassic 
formation, which is often called the ‘^Oolitic series’^ for this 
reason; but essentially similar limestones occur not uncom- 
monly in the Silurian, Devonian; and Carboniferous forma- 
tions, and, indeed, in almost all rock-groups in which limestones 
are largely developed. ^Vhatever may be the age of the for- 
mation in which they occur, and whatever may be the size of 
their component “ eggs,” the structure of oolitic limestones is 
fundamentally the same. All the 01 dinary oolitic limestones, 
namely, consist of little spherical or ovoid “ concretions,” as 
they are termed, cemented together by a larger or smaller 
amount of crystalline carbonate of lime, together, in many 
instances, with numerous organic remains of different kinds 
(fig. 13). When examined in polished slabs, or in thin sec- 


tions prepared for the micro- 
scope, each of these little con- 
cretions is seen to consist of 
numerous concentric coats of 
carbonate of lime, which some- 
times simply surround an ima- 
ginary centre, but which, more 
commonly, have been suc- 
cessively deposited round 
some foreign body, such as a 
little crystal of quartz, a clus- 
ter of sand-grains, or a minute 
shell. In other cases, as in 



some of the beds of the Car- 
boniferous limestone in the 


Fi,cj. 13. — Slice of oolitic llrnestone 
fiom the Jurassic j;enes (Coral Rag) of 
Weymouth ; magnified. (Origina. 1 .) 


North of England, where the 

limestone is highly “arenaceous,” there is a modification of the 
oolitic structure. Microscopic sections of these sandy lime- 


stones (fig. 14) show numerous generally angular or oval grains 
of silica or flint, each of which is commonly surrounded by a 


thin coating of carbonate of lime, or sometimes by several such 
coats, the whole being cemented together along with the shells 
of Fof^aminifera and other minute fossils by a matrix of crystal- 
line calcite. As compared with typical oolites, the concretions 
in these limestones are usually much more irregular in shape, 
4 
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often lengthened out and almost cylindrical,^ at other times 
angular, the central nucleus being of large size, and pie sur- 
rounding envelope of lime be- 
ing very thin, and often exhib- 
iting no concentric structure. 
In both these and the ordinary 
oolites, the structure is funda- 
mentally the same. Loth have 
been formed in a sea, probably 
of no great depth, the waters 
of which were charged with 
carbonate of lime in solution, 
whilst the bottom was formed 
of sand intermixed with minute 
shells and fragments of the 
skeletons of larger marine ani- 
mals. The excess of lime in 
nified. The section also exhibits the sea-watei* was precipitated 
and other minute fcstls. (Ori- Saiul-gvains, Or rOlincl 

the smaller sliclls, as so many 
nuclei, and this precipitation must often have taken place time 
after time, so as to give rise to the concentric structure so ('liar- 
acteristic of oolitic concretions. Finally, the oolitic grains thus 
produced were cemented together by a further precipitation of 
crystalline carbonate of lime from the waters of the ocean. 

F/iosp/ia^e of Lzme is mother lime-salt, which is of interest 
to the palflsontologist It does not occur largely in the strati- 
fied series, but it is found in considerable beds in llie 
Laurentian formation, and less abundantly in some later n)('k- 
groiips, whilst it occurs abundantly in the form of nodules in 
parts of the Cretaceous (Upper Greensand) and 'I’ertinry 
deposits. Phosphate of lime forms the larger proportion of 
the earthy matters of the bones of Vertebrate animals, and also 
occurs in less amount in the skeletons of certain of the Inver- 
tebrates {e.g,, Cmstacea), It is, indeed, pcrhai)s more <li.s- 
tinctively than carbonate of lime, an organic comj)Oimd ; and 
though the formation of many known deposits of phosphate of 

* Apart from the occurrence of phosphate of lime in atiiinl IkmIs in tin* 
stratified rocks, as in the Laurentian and uSilurian .series, this salt may also 
occur disseminated through the rock, when it can only be deterlrd by 
chemical analysis. It i.s intcre.sting to note that J)r J I irks h;iM‘<‘n‘ntly 
proved the occurrence of phosphate of lime in llii.s cli.s.seniina(e(I form in 
rocks as old as the Cambrian, and that in <juantity r[.uilti (.'(iiuil to what is 
generally found to be present in tlie later fossiliferous rocks, 'riiis al'foids 
a chemical proof that animal life flounshcJ abundantly in the Ciuulninu 
seas. 
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lime cannot be positively shown to be connected with the 
previous operation of living beings, there is room for doubt 
whether this salt is not in reality always primarily a product 
of vital action. The phosphatic nodules of the Upper Green- 
sand are erroneously called coprolites,” from the belief 
originally entertained that they were the droppings or fossilised 
excrements of extinct animals j and though this is not the case, 
there can be little doubt but that the phosphate of lime which 
they contain is in this instance of organic origin.^ It appears, 
in fact, that decaying animal matter has a singular power of 
determining the precipitation around it of mineral salts dis- 
solved in water. Thus, when any animal bodies are undergo- 
ing decay at the bottom of the sea, they have a tendency to 
cause the ])recipitation from the surrounding water of any 
mineral matters which may be dissolved in it ; and the organic 
body thus becomes a centre round which the mineral matters 
in question are deposited in the form of a concretion ” or 
‘“nodule.” The phosphatic nodules in question were formed 
in a sea in which phosphate of lime, derived from the destruc- 
tion of animal skeletons, was held largely in solution ,* and a 
precipitation of it took place round any body, such as a decay- 
ing animal substance, which happened to be lying on the sea- 
bottom, and which offered itself as a favourable nucleus. In 
the same way we may explain the formation of the calcareous 
nodules, known as “seplaria” or “cement stones,” which 
occur so commonly in the London Clay and Kimmeridge 
Clay, and in which the principal ingredient is carbonate of 
lime. A similar origin is to be ascribed to the nodules of 
clay iron-stone (impure carbonate of iron) which occur so 
abundantly in the shales of the Carboniferous series and in 
other argillaceous deposits j and a parallel modern example is 
to be found in the nodules of manganese, which were found 
by Sir Wyville Thomson, in the Challenger, to be so numer- 
ously scattered over the floor of the Pacific at great depths. 
In accordance with this mode of origin, it is exceedingly 
common to find in the centre of all these nodules, both old 
and new, some organic body, such as a bone, a shell, or a 
tooth, which acted as the original nucleus of precipitation, and 

* Tt Ima been maintained, indeed, that the phosphatic nodules so largely 
worked for agriciiUural piirpowes, are in themselves actual oiganic bodies 
or tuie fo-ssils. In a few cases this admits of demonstration, as it can be 
shown that the nodule is simply an organism (such as a sponge) infiltrated 
with phosphate of lime (Sollas) ; but there are many other cases in which 
no actual structure has yet been shown to exist, and as to the true origin 
of whicli it would be hazardous to offei a positive opinion, 
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was thus preserved in a shroud of mineral matten Many 
nodules, it is true, show no such nucleus ; but it has been 
affirmed that all of them can be shown, by appropriate 
microscopical investigation, to have been formed round an 
original organic body to begin with (Hawkins Johnson). 

The last lime-salt which need be mentioned is or 

sulphate of lime. This substance, apart from other modes of 
occurrence, is not uncommonly found interstratified with the 
ordinary sedimentary rocks, in the form of more or less irregu- 
lar beds ; and in these cases it has a paleontological import- 
ance, as occasionally yielding well-preserved fossils. ’Whilst 
its exact mode of origin is uncertain, it cannot be regarded as 
in itself an organic rock, though clearly the product of chemical 
action. To look at, it is usually a whitish or yellowish-white 
rock, as coarsely crystalline as loaf-sugar, or more so ; and the 
microscope shows it to be composed entirely of crystals of 
sulphate of lime. 

We have seen that the calcareous or lime-containing rocks 
are the most important of the group of organic deposits; whil.sL 
the siliceous or flint-containing rocks may be regarded as the 
most important, most typical, and most generally ilistributed 
of the mechanically-formed rocks. We have, however, now 
briefly to consider certain dei)osits wffiich are more or less 
completely formed of flint ; but which, neveitheless, are essen- 
tially organic in their origin. 

Flint or silex, hard and intractable as it is, is nevertheless 
capable of solution in water to a certain extent, nnd e\'en of 
assuming, under certain circumstances, a gelatinous or vis<'ous 
condition. Hence, some hot -springs are impregnattHl witli 
silica to a considerable extent ; it is ])resent in small (juantity 
in sea-water; and there is reason to Ijclieve tliat a minute i)ro' 
portion must very generally ])e ])reseiu in all bodies of fr<\sh 
water as well. It is from this silica dissolved in the water that 
many animals and some plants are enabled to constnu't for 
themselves flinty skeletons; and we find that tliese animals and 
plants are and have been sufficiently numerous to give rise to 
very considerable deposits of siliceous matter by the mere 
accumulation of their skeletons. Amongst the animals which 
require special mention in this connection are the muToscopic 
organisms which are known to the naturalist as Polycystimt, 
These little creatures are of the lowest possible grade ofOrgan- 
isation, very closely related to the animals whit'h we have i»re- 
viously spoken of as Foramhnfertr.Xmi differing in the fad. that 
they secrete a shell or skeleton composed of flint instead of 
lime. The Polycystina occur abundantly in our present seas; 
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and their shells are present in some numbers in the ooze which 
is found at great depths in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
being easily recognised by their exquisite shape, their glassy 
transparency, the general presence of longer or shorter spines, 
and the sieve-like perforations in the walls. Both in Barbadoes 
and in the Nicobar islands occur geological formations which 
are composed of the flinty skeletons of these microscopic 
animals ; the deposit in the former locality attaining a great 
thickness, and having been long known to workers with the 
microscope under the name of “ Barbadoes earth ” (fig. 15). 

In addition to flint -producing animals, we have also the 
great group of fresh -water and marine mia-oscopic plants 




Fiff. 15. — Shells of finm Fig. t6 —Cases of Diatoms in the RIclv 

“ Ilarhadoes earth gieatly magiiiHed. monel “Infusorial eaithj" highly magni- 
(Ongiual.) ficd. (Origin'al.) 

known as Diatoms^ which likewise secrete a siliceous skeleton, 
often of great beauty. The skeletons of Diatoms are foiintl 
abundantly at llie present day in lake-deposits, guano, the silt 
of estuaries, anti in the nnul which covers many paits of the 
sea-1 )ottom ; they have been detected in strata of great age; 
and in s])ite of their micioscopic dimensions, they have not un- 
('C)inmonly accumulated to form deposits of great thit'kness, 
and of considerable superficial extent. Thus the celebrated 
(le])c>sit of “trijioli” (“ i\)lir-schiefer ”) of Bohemia, largely 
worked as polishing-powder, is composed wholly, or almost 
wholly, of the flinty cases of Diatoms, of which it is calculated 
that no less than forty-one thousand millions go to make up a 
single cubic inch of the stone. Another celebrated deposit ^is 
the so-called “Infusorial earth’' of Richmond in Virginia, 
where there is a stratum in ] daces thirty feet thick, composed 
almost entirely of the micros('()])ic shells of Diatoms. 

Nodules or layers of flinty or the impure variety of flint 
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known as chert^ are found in limestones of almost all ages from 
the Siluiian upwards ; but they are especially abundant in the 
chalk. When these flints are examined in thin and trans- 
parent slices under the microscope, or in polished sections, 
they are found to contain an abundance of minute organic 
bodies — such as Foraminifera^ sponge-spicules, <S^c. —embedded 
in a siliceous basis. In many instances the flint contains 
larger organisms — such as a Sponge or a Sea-urchin. As the 
flint has completely surrounded and infiltrated the fossils which 
it contains, it is obvious that it must have been deposited from 
sea-water in a gelatinous condition, and subsequently have 
hardened. That silica is capable of assuming this viscous and 
soluble condition is known ; and the formation of flint may 
therefore be regarded as due to the separation of silica from 
the sea-water and its deposition round some organic body in a 
state of chemical change or decay, just as nodules of phos- 
phate of lime or carbonate of iron are produced. The exist- 
ence of numerous organic bodies in flint has long been known; 
but it should be added that a recent observer (Mr Hnukins 
Johnson) asserts that the existence of an organic structure <'iin 
be demonstrated by suitable methods of treatment, even in the 
actual matrix or basis of the flint.^ 

In addition to deposits formed of flint itself, there arc other 
siliceous deposits formed by certain silicates, and also of 
organic origin. It has been shown, namely -by obsenation.s 
carried out in our present seas — that the shells of Foraniinijent 
are liable to become completely infiltrated liy silu'iitos (sufli 
as glauconite,’' or silicate of iron and polash). Should tiic 
actual calcareous shell become dissolved away siibseciucnt to 
this infiltration — as is also liable to occur - then, in jdace of 
the shells of the Forambiifera, we get a corresponding number 
of green sandy grains of glauconite, each grain being the cai^t 
of a single shell. It has thus been shown that the green sand 
found covering the sea-bottom in certain localities (as found 
by the Challenger expedition along the line of the .Agulhas 
current) is really organic, and is comiiosed of casts of the 
shells of Fora mill if era. Long before tliese ohservatloas had 
been made, it had been shown by Professor Plhrenberg tliat 
the green sands of various geological formations are <'oiuposrd 
mainly of the internal casts of the shells oi Foramr/ifra ; an<l 

^ It has been asserted that the fimts of the chalk arc merely 
sponges. No explanation of the origin of flint, however, can satislar- 
tory, unless it embraces the origiu of chert m almost all Ihuesumcs 
from the Silurian upwards, as well as the common phenomenon i,)f the 
silicification of organic bodies (such as corals and shells) which are known 
with certainty to have been originally calcareous. 
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we have thus another and a very interesting example how rock- 
deposits of considerable extent and of geological importance 
can be built up by the operation of the minutest living beings. 

As regards argillaceous deposits, containing alumina or clay 
as their essential ingredient, it cannot be said that any of 
these have been actually shown to be of organic origin. A 
recent observation by Sir Wyville Thomson would, however, 
render it not improbable that some of the great argillaceous 
accumulations of past geological periods maybe really organic. 
This distinguished observer, during the cruise of the Chal- 
lenger, showed that the calcareous ooze which has been 
already spoken of as covering large areas of the floor of the 
Atlantic and Pacific at great depths, and which consists almost 
wholly of the shells of Forammifera^ gave place at still greater 
depths to a red ooze consisting of impalpable clayey mud, 
coloured by oxide of iron, and devoid of traces of organic 
bodies. As the existence of this widely-diffused red ooze, in 
mid-ocean, and at such great depths, cannot be explained on 
the supposition that it is a sediment brought down into the 
sea by rivers. Sir Wyville Thomson came to the conclusion 
that it was probably formed by the action of the sea-water 
utjon the shells of Foramluifera. These shells, though mainly 
consisting of lime, also contain a certain proportion of alumina, 
the former being soluble in the carbonic acid dissolved in the 
sea-water, whilst the latter is insoluble. There would further 
appear to be grounds for believing that the solvent power of 
the sea -water over lime is considerably increased at great 
depths. If, therefore, we suppose the .shells of Foranujiifera 
to be in course of deposition over the floor of the Pacific, at 
certain depths they would remain unchanged, and would ac- 
cumulate to form a calcareous ooze; but at greater depths they 
would be acted upon by the water, their lime would be dis- 
solved out, their form would disappear, and we should simply 
have left the small amount of alumina which they previously 
contained. In process of time this alumina would accumulate 
to form a bed of clay; and as this clay had been ^ directly 
derived from the decomposition of the shells of animals, it 
\voulcl be fairly entitled to be considered an organic deposit. 
'Though not finally established, the hypothesis of Sir Wyville 
'J'homson on this subject is of the greatest interest to the palse- 
ontologist, as possibly serving to explain the occurrence, espe- 
cially in the older formations, of great deposits of argillaceous 
matter which are entirely destitute of traces of life. 

It only remains, in this connection, to shortly consider the 
rock-deposits in which carbon is found to be present in greater 
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or less quantity. In the great majority of cases where rocks 
are found to contain carbon or carbonaceous matter, it can be 
stated with certainty that this substance is of organic origin, 
though it is not necessarily derived from vegetables. Carbon 
derived from the decomposition of animal bodies is not uncom- 
mon ; though it never occurs in such quantity from this source 
as it may do when it is derived from plants. Thus, many 
limestones are more or loswS highly bituminous ; the celebrated 
siliceous flags or so-called ‘‘bituminous .schists” of Caithness 
are impregnated with oily matter ai)})arent]y derived from the 
decomposition of the numeious fishes embedded in them j 
Silurian shales containing Cliaptolites, but destitute of plants, 
are not uncommonly “ anthracitic,*' and contain a small per- 
centage of carbon derived from the decay of these zoophytes ; 
whilst the petroleum so largely worked in North America has 
not improbably an animal origin. That the fatty compounds 
present in animal bodies should more or less extensively im- 
pregnate fossiliferous rock-masses, is only what might be ex- 
pected ; but the great bulk of the carbon which exists stored 
up in the earth’s crust is derived from plants ; and the form in 
which it principally presents itself is that of coa/. Wc sludi 
have to speak again, and at greater length, of coal, and it is 
sufficient to say here that all tlie true coals, anthracites, and 
lignites, are of organic origin, and consist principally of the 
remains of plants in a more or less altered (‘ondition. 'The 
bituminous shales which are found so commonly assoc'iated 
with beds of coal also derive their rai bon prinu'irily from 
plants; and the same is coitainly, or piobably, tlie case with 
similar shales which arc known to occur in fonnations younger 
than the Carboniferous. Lastly, carbon may occur as a con- 
spicuous constituent of rock-masses in the form of or 

hlack-lead. In this form, it occurs in the shape of <leta<*hed 
scales, of veins or strings, or sometimes of regular layers 
and there can be little doubt that in many instaiu'cs it has 
an organic origin, though this is not capable of direct proof. 
When present, at any rate, in (piantity, and in the form of layers 
associated with stratified rocks, a.s i.s often the case in the I.nu- 
rentian formation, there can be little hesitation in regarding it 
as of vegetable origin, and as an altered coal 

* In the Huronian formation at vStcel Rivei, on the north shon* of Lake 
Superior, there exists a bed of carbonaceous mutter wliicli is rej^ulnrly in- 
terstratitied with the aunoundinj^ rocks, and has a thickness of from to 
40 feet. 'riiLs bed is .shown l)y chemical analysis to contain about 50 per 
cent of carbon, partly in the fnnn of graphite, partly in the form of antliia- 
cite ; and there can be little doubt but that it is retdly a siruium of “ meta- 
jnorphic ” coal. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION OF THE 
FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS. 

The physical geologist, who deals with rocks simply as rocks, 
and who does not necessarily trouble himself about what fossils 
they may contain, finds that the stratified deposits which form 
so large a portion of the visible part of the earth’s crust are 
not promiscuously heaped together, but that they have a cer- 
tain definite arrangement. In each country that he examines, 
he finds that certain groups of strata lie above certain other 
groups \ and in comparing different countries with one another, 
he finds that, in the main, the same groups of rocks are always 
found in the same relative ijosition to each other. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for the physical geologist to arrange the known 
stratified rocks into a successive series of groups, or forma- 
tions,” having a certain definite order. The establishment of 
this physical order amongst the rocks introduces, however, at 
once the element of tlme^ and the physical succession of the 
strata can be converted directly into a historical or chronologi- 
cal succession. This is obvious, when we reflect that any bed 
or set of beds of sedimentary origin is clearly and necessarily 
younger than all the strata upon which it rests, and older than 
all those by which it is surmounted. 

It is possible, then, by an aj)peal to the rocks alone, to de- 
termine in each country the general physical succession of the 
strata, and this “ stratigraphical ” arrangement, when once de- 
termined, gives us the relative ages of the successive groups. 
'Fhc task, however, of the physical geologist in this matter is 
immensely lightened when he calls in ])al£eontology to his aid, 
and studies the evidence of the fossils embedded in the rocks. 
Not only is it thus much easier to determine the order of suc- 
cession of the strata in any given region, but it becomes now 
for the first time possible to conii)are, with certainty and pre- 
cision, the order of succession in one region with that which 
exists in other regions far distant. I'he value of fossils as tests 
of the relative ages of the sedimentary rocks depends on the 
fact tliat they are not indefinitely or promiscuously scattered 
through I he ('rn.st of the eart]i,--as it is conceivable that they 
might he. On the contrary, the Hast and most firmly estab- 
lished law of Palaionlology is, that particular kinds of fossils 
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are confined to fiarticiilar rocks ^ and ^artictilar grou^ps of fossils 
are confined to particular groups of rocks. Fossils, then, are 
distinctive of the rocks in which they are found — much more 
distinctive, in fact, than the mere mineral character of the rock 
can be, for that commonly changes as a formation is traced 
from one region to another, whilst the fossils remain unaltered. 
It would therefore be quite possible for the palrcontologist, 
by an appeal to the fossils alone, to arrange the series of sedi- 
mentary deposits into a pile of strata having a certain definite 
order. Not only would this be possible, but it would be found 
— if sufficient knowledge had been brought to bear on both 
sides— that the palaeontological arrangement of the strata would 
coincide in its details with the stratigraphical or physical 
arrangement. 

Happily for science, there is no such division between the 
palaeontologist and the physical geologist as here supposed; 
but by the combined researches of the two, it has been found 
possible to divide the entire series of stratified deposits into a 
number of definite rock-groups or formations, which have a 
recognised order of succession, and each of which is charac- 
terised by possessing an assemblage of organic remains which 
do not occur in association in any other formation. Such an 
assemblage of fossils^ characteristic of any given formation, re- 
presents the life of the particular period in wliich the formation 
was deposited. In this way tlic past history of tlie eartli 
becomes divided into a series of successive Ifcprriods, eac.h of 
which corresponds with the deposition of a particular forma- 
tion or group of strata. 

Whilst particular assembia,^^cs of organic forms characterise 
particular groups of rocks, it may be further said that, in a 
general way, each subdivision of each formation has its own 
peculiar fossils, by which it may be recognised by a skilled 
worker in Palfcontology. Whenever, for inslanc'c, we meet 
with examples of the fossils which are known as Grapto/ifos, we 
may be sure that we are dealing with Silurian ro(d;s (leaving 
out of sight one or two forms doubtfully referred to this family). 
We may, however, go much farther than tliis with perfect; 
safety. If the Graptolites belong to certain genera, we may 
be quite certain that we are dealing with Lomr Silurian rocks. 
Furthermore, if certain special forms are present, we may be 
even able to say to what exact subdivision of the Lower Silu- 
rian series they belong. 

As regards particular fossils, however, or even particular 
classes of fossils, conclusions of this nature re<|uire to be accom- 
panied by a tacit but well-understood reservation. So far as 
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our present observation goes, none of the undoubted Grapto- 
lites have ever been discovered in rocks later than those known 
upon other grounds to be Silurian ; but it is possible that they 
might at any time be detected in younger deposits. Similarly, 
the species and genera which we now regard as characteristic 
of the Lower Silurian, may at some future time be found to 
have survived into the Upper Silurian period. We should not 
forget, therefore, in determining the age of strata by palseonto- 
logical evidence, that we are always reasoning upon generalisa- 
tions which are the result of experience alone, and which are 
liable to be vitiated by further and additional discoveries. 

When the palseontologicai evidence as to the age of any 
given set of strata is corroborated by the physical evidence, our 
conclusions may be regarded as almost certain ; but there are 
certain limitations and fallacies in the palaeontological method 
of inquiry which deserve a passing mention. In the first 
place, fossils are not always present in the stratified rocks; 
many aqueous rocks are unfossiliferous, through a thickness of 
hundreds or even thousands of feet of little-altered sediments ; 
and even amongst beds which do contain fossils, we often meet 
with strata of many feet or yards in thickness which are wholly 
destitute of any traces of fossils. There are, therefore, to 
begin with, many cases in which there is no palseontological 
evidence extant or available as to the age of a given group 
of strata. In the second place, palaeontological observers in 
different parts of the world are liable to give different names 
to the same fossil, and in all parts of the world they are occa- 
sionally liable to group together different fossils under the 
same title. Both these sources of fallacy require to be guarded 
against in reasoning as to the age of strata from their fossil 
remains. Thirdly, the mere fact of fossils being found in beds 
whicli are known by physical evidence to be of different ages, 
has commonly led palaeontologists to describe them as dif- 
ferent si)ecies. Thus, the same fossil, occurring in successive 
groups of strata, and with the merely trivial and varietal differ- 
ences due to the gradual change in its environment, lias been 
repeatedly described as a distinct species, with a distinct 
name, in every bed in which it was found. We know, however, 
that many fossils range vertically through many groups of strata, 
and there are some which even pass through several forma- 
tions. 'nie mere fact of a difference of physical position 
ought never to be taken into account at all in considering and 
determining the true affinities of a fossil. Fourthly, the 
results of experience, instead of being an assistance, are some- 
times liable to operate as a source of error. When once. 
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namely, a generalisation has been established that certain 
fossils occur in strata of a certain age, palaeontologists are apt 
to infer that all beds containing similar fossils must be of the 
same age. -There is a presumption, of course, that this itifer- 
ence would be correct; but it is not a conclusion resting upon 
absolute necessity, and there might be physical evidence to 
disprove it. Fifthly, the physical geologist may lead the palse- 
ontologist astray by asserting that the physical evidence as to 
the age and position of a given group of beds is clear and un- 
equivocal, when such evidence may be, in reality, very slight 
and doubtful. In this way, the observer may be readily led 
into wrong conclusions as to the nature of the organic remains 
— often obscuie and fragmentary — which it is his business to 
examine, or he may be led erroneously to think that previous 
generalisations as to the age of certain kinds of fossils are 
premature and incorrect. Lastly, there are cases in wliich, 
owing to the limited exposure of the beds, to their being 
merely of local development, or to other causes, the physical 
evidence as to the age of a given group of strata may be en- 
tirely uncertain and unreliable, and in which, therefore, the 
observer has to rely wholly upon the fossils which he may 
meet with. 

In spite of the above limitations and fallacies, there can be 
no doubt as to ilie enormous value of palieontology in enab- 
ling us to work out the historical succession of the sedimentary 
rocks. It may even be said that in any case where tliere 
should appear to be a clear and decisive discordance between 
the physical and the palaeontological evidence as to the age 
of a given series of beds, it is the former that is to be distrusted 
rather than the latter. The records of geological science <', on- 
tain not a few cases in which apparently clear pliysical evi- 
dence of superposition has been demonstrated to iiave been 
wrongly interpreted ; but the evidence of paleontology, vvlien 
in any way sufficient, has rarely been upset by su])sequenl 
investigations. Should wc find strata containing plants of the 
Coal-measures apparently resting upon other strata with Am- 
monites and Belemnites, we may be sure that the i)hyHical 
evidence is delusive ; and though the above is an extreme case, 
tlie presumption in all such instances is rather that the physical 
succession has been misunderstood or misconstrued, than that 
there has been a subversion of the recognised succession of 
life-forms. 

We have seen, then, that as the collective result of observa- 
tions made upon the superposition of rocks in different locali- 
ties, from their mineral characters, and from their included 
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fossils, geologists have been able to divide the entire stratified 
series into a number of different divisions or formations, each 
characterised by a general uniformity of mineral composition, 
and by a special and peculiar assemblage of organic forms. 
Each of these primary groups is in turn divided into a series of 
smaller divisions, characterised and distinguished in the same 
way. It is not pretended for a moment that all these primary 
rock-groups can anywhere be seen surmounting one another 
regularly,’'^ There is no region upon the earth where all 
the stratified formations can be seen together; and, even 
when most of them occur in the same country, they can 
nowhere be seen all succeeding each other in their regular and 
uninterrupted succession. The reason of this is obvious. 
There are many places — to take a single example — where one 
may see the the Silurian rocks, the Devonian, and the Carbon- 
iferous rocks succeeding one another regularly, and in their 
proper order. This is because the particular region where this 
occurs was always submerged beneath the sea while these for- 
mations were being deposited. There are, however, many 
more localities in which one would find the Carboniferous 
rocks resting unconformably upon the Silurians without the 
intervention of any strata which could be referred to the 
Devonian period. This might arise from one of two causes : 
I, The Silurians might have been elevated above the sea im- 
mediately after their deposition, so as to form dry land during 
the whole of the Devonian period, in which case, of course, 
no strata of the latter age could possibly be deposited in that 
area. 2. The Devonian might have been deposited upon the 
Silurian, and then the whole might have been elevated above 
the sea, and subjected to an amount of denudation sufficient to 
remove the Devonian strata entirely. In this case, when the 
land was again submerged, the Carboniferous rocks, or any 
younger formation, might be deposited directly upon Silurian 
strata. From one or other of these causes, then, or from subse- 
quent disturbances and denudations, it happens that we can 


* As we have every reason to believe that dry land and sea have existed, at 
any rate from the commencement of the Lauren tian period to the present day, 
it is quite obvious that no one of the great formations can ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, have extended over the entire globe. In other words, no one of 
the formations can ever have liad a greater geographical extent than that of 
the seas of the period in which the formation w 9J) deposited. Not is there any 
reason for thinking that the proportion of dryland to ocean has evei been 
materially different' to what it is at present, ho>v over greatly the areas of sea 
and land may have changed as regards their place. It follows fiom the above, 
that there is no sufficient basis for the view that the crust of the earth is com- 
po.sed of a succession of concentric layers, lUie the coats of an onion, each 
layer representing one formation. 
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rarely find many of the primary formations following one 
another consecutively and in their regular Older. 

In no case, however, do we ever find the Devonian resting 
upon the Carboniferous, or the Silurian rocks reposing on the 
Devonian. We have therefore, by a comparison of many 
different areas, an established order of succession of the strati- 
fied formations, as shown in the subjoined ideal section of the 
crust of the earth (fig. 1 7), 

The main subdivisions of the stratified rocks are known by 
the following names : — 

1. Lauren tian. 

2. Cambrian (with Huronian ?). 

3. Silurian. 

4. Devonian or Old Red Sandstone. 

5. Carboniferous. 

7. tSic Sandstone. 

8. Jurassic or Oolitic. 

9. Cretaceous. 

10. Eocene. 

11. Miocene. 

12. Pliocene. 

13. Post-tertiary. 



Pal.^ozojc. AIesozoic. Kainozoic. 
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Ideal Section of the Crust of the Earth. 

Fig. 17. 



rost-tertiaiy and Recent. 
Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Eocene. 

Cretaceous. 

Oolitic or Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, 

Silurian, 

Cambrian. 

Iliu’onian, 


Laurentian, 
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Of these primary rock divisions, the Laurentian, Cambrian, 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian are collec- 
tively grouped together under the name of the Primary or 
Palaozoic rocks palaios^ ancient; zoe^ life). Not only do 
they constitute the oldest stratified accumulations, but from 
the extreme divergence between their animals and plants and 
those now in existence, they may api)ropriately be considered 
as belonging to an “Old-Life*’ period of tlie world’s history. 
The Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems are grouped to- 
gether as the Secondary or formations (Gr. mesos^ inter- 

mediate; zoc^ life) ; the organic remains of this “ Middle-Life ” 
period being, on the whole, intermediate in their characters 
between tliose of the palaeozoic epoch and those of more 
modern strata. Lastly, the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
formations are grouped together as the Tertiary or Kaimzoic 
rocks (Gr. kainos^ new ; zoe^ life) ; because they constitute a 
“ New- Life ” period, in which the organic remains approximate 
in character to those now existing upon the globe. The so- 
called Post-Tertiary deposits are placed with the Kainozoic, or 
may be considered as forming a separate Quaternary system. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE BREAKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL AND 
PA LrE ONTOLOGICAL RECORD. 

The term “ contemporaneous ” is usually applied by geolo- 
gists to groups of strata in different regions which contain the 
same fossils, or an assemblage of fossils in which many iden- 
tical forms are present. That is to say, beds which contain 
identical, or nearly identical, fossils, however widely separated 
they may be from one another in point of actual distance, are 
ordinarily believed to have been deposited during the same 
period of the earth’s history. This belief, indeed, constitutes 
the keystone of the entire system of determining the age of 
strata by their fossil contents; and if we take the word “con- 
temporaneous ” in a general and strictly geological sense, this 
belief can be accepted as proved beyond denial. We must, 
however, guard ourselves against too literal an interpretation 
of the word “ contemporaneous,” and we must bear in mind 
the enormoLi.sly - prolonged ])eriods of time with which the 
geologist has to deal. When we say that two groups of strata 
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in different regions are “contemporaneous/' we simply mean 
that they were formed during the same geological period, and 
perhaps at different stages of that period, and we do not mean to 
imply that they were formed at precisely the same instant of time. 

A moment's consideration will show us that it is only in the 
former sense that we can properly speak of strata being “ con- 
temporaneous and that, in point of fact, beds containing 
the same fossils, if occurring in widely distant areas, can hardly 
be “ contemporaneous " in any literal sense ; but that the very 
identity of their fossils is proof that they were deposited one 
after the other. If we find strata containing identical fossils 
within the limits of a single geographical region — say in Europe 
— then there is a reasonable probability that these beds are 
strictly contemporaneoas, in the sense that they were deposited 
at the same time. There is a reasonable probability of this, 
because there is no improbability involved in the idea of an 
ocean occupying the whole area of Europe, and peopled 
throughout by many of the same species of marine animals. At 
the present day, for example, many identical species of animals 
are found living on the western coasts of Britain and the 
eastern coasts of North America, and beds now in course of 
deposition off the shores of Ireland and the seaboard of the 
state of New York would necessarily contain many of the 
same fossils. Such beds would be both literally and geologi- 
cally contemporaneous; but the case is different if the distance 
between the areas where the strata occur be greatly increased. 
We find, for example, beds containing identical fossils (the 
Quebec or Skiddaw beds) in Sweden, in the north of England, 
in Canada, and in Australia. Now, if all these beds were con- 
temporaneous, in the literal sense of the term, we should have 
to suppose that the ocean at one time extended uninterrup- 
tedly between all these points, and was peopled throughout 
the vast area thus indicated by many of the same animals. 
Nothing, however, that we see at the present day would justify 
us in imagining an ocean of such enormous extent, and at the 
same time so uniform in its depth, temperature, and other 
conditions of marine life, as to allow the same animals to 
flourish in it from end to end; and the example chosen is 
only one of a long and ever-recurring series. It is therefore 
much more reasonable to explain this, and all similar cases, as 
owing to the 7nigration of the fauna, in whole or in part, from 
one marine area to another. Thus, we may suppose an ocean 
to cover what is now the European area, and to be peopled by 
certain species of animals. Beds of sediment — clay, sands, 
and limestones — will be deposited over the sea-bottom, and 
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will entomb the remains of the animals as fossils. After this 
has lasted for a certain length of time, the European area may 
undergo elevation, or may become otherwise unsLiitable for the 
perpetuation of its fauna ; the result of which would be that 
some or all of the marine animals of the area would migrate to 
some more suitable region. Sediments would then be accumu- 
lated in the new area to which they had betaken themselves, 
and they would then appear, for the second time, as fossils in 
a set of beds widely separated from Europe* ’ The second set 
of beds would, however, obviously not be strictly or literally 
contemporaneous with the first, but would be separated from 
them by the period of time required for the migration of the 
animals from the one area into the other. It is only in a wide 
and comprehensive sense that such strata can be said to be 
contemporaneous. 

It is impossible to enter further into this subject here ; but 
it may be taken as certain that beds in widely remote geogra- 
phical areas can only come to contain the same fossils by 
reason of a migration having taken place of the animals of 
the one area to the other. That such migrations can and do 
take place is quite certain, and this is a much more reasonable 
explanation of the observed facts than the hypothesis that in 
former periods the conditions of life were much more uniform 
than they are at present, and that, conse([iiently, the same 
organisms were able to range over the entire globe at the same 
time. It need only be added, that taking the evidence of the 
pre.sent as explaining the phenomena of the past — tlie only 
safe method of reasoning in geological matters— we luive 
abundant proof that deposits which are actually contempo- 
raneous, in the strict sense of the term, do not contain the ^ame 
fossils^ if far removed from one ajiother in foint of distance. 
Thus, deposits of various kinds are now in j^rocess of forma- 
tion in our existing seas, as, for example, in the Arctic Ocean, 
the Atlantic, and the Pacific, and many of these deposits are 
known to us by actual examination and observation with the 
sounding-lead and dredge. But it is hardly necessary to add 
that the animal remains contained in these deposits — the 
fossils of some future period — instead of being identical, arc 
widely different from one another in their characters. 

We have seen, then, that the entire stratified series is cai)able 
of subdivision into a number of definite rock-groups or forma- 
tions," each possessing a peculiar and characteri.stic assem- 
blage of fossils, representing the '‘life" of the "period" in 
which the formation was deposited. We have still to iiuiuire 
shortly how it came to pass that two successive formations 
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should thus be broadly distinguished by their life-forms, and 
why they should not rather possess at any rate a majority of 
identical fossils. It was originally supi)osed that this could be 
explained by the hypothesis that the close of each formation 
was accompanied by a general destruction of all the living 
beings of the period, and that the commencement of each 
new formation was signalised by the creation of a number of 
brand-new organisms, destined to figure as the characteristic 
fossils of the same. This theory, however, ignores the fact 
that each formation-— as to which we have any sufficient 
evidence — contains a few, at least, of the life-forms which 
existed in the preceding period; and it invokes forces and 
processes of which we know nothing, and for the supposed 
action of which we cannot account. The problem is an un- 
deniably difficult one, and it will not be possible here to give 
more than a mere outline of the modern views upon the sub- 
ject. Without entering into the at present inscrutable question 
as to the manner in which new life-forms are introduced upon 
the earth, it may be stated that almost all modern geologists 
hold that the living beings of any given formation are in the 
main modified forms of others which have preceded them. It 
is not believed that any general or universal destruction of 
life took place at the termination of each geological period, or 
that a general introduction of new forms took place at the 
commencement of a new period. It is, on the contrary, 
believed that the animals and plants of any given period are 
for the most part (or exclusively) the lineal but modified 
descendants of the animals and plants of the immediately pre- 
ceding period, and that some of them, at any rate, are con- 
tinued into the next succeeding period, either unchanged, or 
so far altered as to appear as new species. To discuss these 
views in detail would lead us altogether too far, but there is 
one very obvious consideration which may advantageously 
receive some attention. It is obvious, namely, that the great 
discordance which is found to subsist between the animal 
life of any given formation and that of the next succeeding 
formation, and which no one denies, would be a fatal blow to 
the views just alluded to, unless admitting of some satisfactory 
explanation. Nor is this discordance one purely of life-forms, 
for there is often a physical break in the successions of strata 
as well Let us therefore briefly consider how far these 
interruptions and breaks in the geological and paleonto- 
logical record can be accounted for, and still allow us to 
believe in some theory of continuity as opposed to the doc- 
trine of intermittent and occasional action. 
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In the first place, it is perfectly clear that if we admit the 
conception above mentioned of a continuity of life from the 
Laurentian period to the present day, we could never prove 
our view to be correct, unless we could produce in evidence 
fossil examples of all the kinds of animals and plants that 
have lived and died during that period. In order to do this, 
we should require, to begin with, to have access to an abso- 
lutely unbroken and perfect succession of all the deposits 
which have ever been laid down since the beginning. If, 
however, we ask the physical geologist if he is in possession 
of any such uninterrupted series, he will at once answer in the 
negative. So far from the geological series being a perfect one, 
it is interrupted by numerous gaps of unknown length, many 
of which we can never expect to fill up. Nor are the proofs 
of this far to seek. Apart from the facts that we have hitherto 
examined only a limited portion of the dry land, that nearly 
two-thirds of the entire area of the globe is inaccessible to 
geological investigation in consequence of its being covered 
by the sea, that many deposits can be shown to have been 
more or less completely destroyed subsequent to their depo- 
sition, and that there may be many areas in which living beings 
exist where no rock is in process of formation, we have the broad 
fact that rock-deposition only goes on to any extent in water, 
and that the earth must have always consisted partly of dry 
land and partly of water — at any rate, so far as any period of 
which we have geological knowledge is concerned. There 
micsi^ therefore, always have existed, at some part or another 
of the earth’s surface, areas where no deposition of rock was 
going on, and tlie proof of this is to be found in the well- 
known phenomenon of ^^ti7iconformabiUtyP Whenever, namely, 
deposition of sediment is continuously going on within the 
limits of a single ocean, the beds which are laid down .suc('eed 
one another in uninterrupted and regular sequence. .Suc'h 
beds are said to be “ conformable,” and there are many rock- 
groups known where one may pass through fifteen or twenty 
thousand feet of strata without a break — indicating that the 
beds had been deposited in an area which remained continu- 
ously covered by the sea. On the other hand, we commonly 
find that there is no such regular succession when we pass 
from one great formation to another, but that, on the contrary, 
the younger formation rests unconformably,” as it i.s called, 
either upon the formation immediately i)rcccding it in point of 
time, or upon some still older one. The essential physical 
feature of this unconformability is that the beds of the younger 
formation rest upon a worn and eroded sui*face formed by the 
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beds of the older series (fig. i8) j and a moment’s considera- 
tion will show us what this indicates. It indicates, beyond 



Fig. iS. — .Section showing strata of Tertiary age (ns) re.stiiig upon a worn and eroded 
surface of White Chalk (&), the .stratification of which is marked by lines of flint. 


the possibility of misconception, that there was an interval 
between the deposition of the older series and that of the 
newer series of strata ; and that during this interval the older 
beds were raised above the sea-level, so as to form dry land, 
and were subsequently depressed again beneath the waters, to 
receive upon their worn and wasted upper surface the sedi- 
ments of the later group. During the interval thus indicated, 
the deposition of rock must of necessity have been proceeding 
more or less actively in other areas. Every unconformity, 
therefore, indicates that at the spot where it occurs, a more or 
less extensive series of beds must be actually missing; and 
though we may sometimes be able to point to these missing 
strata in other areas, there yet remains a number of unconfor- 
mities for which we cannot at present supply the deficiency 
even in a partial manner. 

It follows from the above that the series of stratified deposits 
is to a greater or less extent irremediably imperfect ; and in 
this imperfection we have one great cause why we can never 
obtain a perfect series of all the animals and plants that have 
lived upon the globe. Wherever one of these great physical 
gai)S occurs, we find, as we might expect, a corresponding 
break in the series of life-forms. In other words, whenever we 
find two formations to be unconformable, we shall always find 
at the same time that there is a great difference in their fossils, 
and that many of the fossils of the older formation do not sur- 
vive into the newer, whilst many of those in the newer are not 
known to occur in tho plder. The cause of this is^ obviously, 
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that the lapse of time, indicated by the unconformability, has 
been sufficiently great to allow of the dying out or modifica- 
tion of many of the older forms of life, and the introduction of 
new ones by immigration. 

Apart, however, altogether, from these great physical breaks 
and their corresponding breaks in life, there are other reasons 
why we can never become more than partially acquainted with 
the former denizens of the globe. Foremost amongst these is 
the fact that an enormous number of animals possess no hard 
parts of the nature of a skeleton, and are thereloie incapable, 
under any ordinary circumstances, of leaving behind them any 
traces of their existence. It is true that there are cases in 
which animals in themselves completely soft-bodied arc never- 
theless able to leave marks by which their former presence can 
be detected. Thus every geologist is familiar with the wind- 
ing and twisting “ trails ” formed on the surface of the strata 
by sea -worms; and the impressions left by the stranded 
carcases of Jelly-fishes on the fine-grained lithographic slates 
of Solenhofen supply us with an example of how a creature 
which is little more than ^‘organised sea- water may still 
make an abiding mark upon the sands of time. As a general 
rule, however, animals which have no skeletons are incapable 
of being preserved as fossils, and hence there must always 
have been a vast number of different kinds of marine animals 
of which we have absolutely no record whatever. Again, 
almost all the fossiliferous rocks have been laid down in water; 
and it is a necessary result of this that the great majority of 
fossils are the remains of acjnatic animals. 'J1ic remains of 
air-breathing animals, whether of the inhabitants of the land 
or of the air itself, are comparatively rare as fossils, anti the 
record of the past existence of these is much more im]}crfec:t 
than is the case with animals living in water. Moreover, the 
fossiliferous dei) 0 sits are not only almost exclusively atjueous 
formations, but the great majority are marine, and only a com- 
paratively small number have been formed by lakes and rivers. 
It follows from the foregoing that the pakeontological record 
is fullest and most complete so far as sea-animals are roncernetl, 
though even here we find enormous gaps, owing to the absence 
of hard structures in many great groups; of animals inliabiting 
fresh waters our knowledge is rendered still further incomplete 
by the small proportion that fluviatile and lacustrine deijosits 
bear to marine ; whilst we have only a fragmentary nc(iuaint- 
ance with the air-breathing animals which inhabited the earth 
during past ages. 

Lastly, the imperfection of the palceontological record, due 
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to the causes above enumerated, is greatly aggravated, especi- 
ally as regards the earlier portion of the earth's history, by the 
fact that many rocks which contained fossils when deposited 
have since been rendered barren of organic remains. The 
principal cause of this common phenomenon is what is known 
as “ metamorphism” — that is, the subjection of the rock to a 
sufficient amount of heat to cause a rearrangement of its par- 
ticles. When at all of a pronounced character, the result of 
metamorphic action is invariably the obliteration of any fossils 
which might have been originally present in the rock. Meta- 
morphism may affect rocks of any age, though naturally more 
prevalent in the older rocks, and to this cause must be set 
down an irreparable loss of much fossil evidence. The most 
striking example which is to be found of this is the great Lau- 
rentian senes, wdiich comprises some 30,000 feet of highly- 
metamorphosed sediments, but which, with one not wholly 
undisputed exception, has as yet yielded no remains of living 
beings, though there is strong evidence of the former existence 
in it of fossils. 

Upon the whole, then, we cannot doubt that the earth’s 
crust, so far as yet deciphered by us, presents us with but a 
very imperfect record of the past. Whether the known and 
admitted imperfections of the geological and palaeontological 
records are sufficiently serious to account satisfactorily for the 
deficiency of direct evidence recognisable in some modern 
hypotheses, may be a matter of individual opinion. There 
can, however, be little doubt that they are sufficiently extensive 
to throw the balance of evidence decisively in favour of some 
theory of continuity^ as opposed to any theory of intermittent 
and occasional action. The apparent breaks which divide the 
great series of the stratified rocks into a number of isolated 
formations, are not marks of mighty and general convulsions 
of nature, but are simply indications of the imperfection of 
our knowledge. Never, in all probability, shall we be able to 
point to a complete series of deposits, or a complete succession 
of life linking one great geological period to another. Never- 
theless, we may well feel sure that such deposits and such an 
unbroken succession must have existed at one time. We are 
compelled to Ijelieve that nowhere in the long series of the 
fossiliferous rocks has there been a total break, but that there 
must have been a complete continuity of life, and a more or 
less complete continuity of sedimentation, from the Laurentian 
period to the present day. One generation hands on^ the 
lamj) of life to the next, and each system of rocks is the direct 
offspring of those which preceded it in time. Though there 
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has not been continuity in any given area, still the geological 
chain could never have been snapped at one point, and taken 
up again at a totally different one. Thus we arrive at the 
conviction that continuity is the fundamental law of geology, 
as it is of the other sciences, and that the lines of demarca- 
tion between the great formations are but gaps in our own 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM FOSSILS. 

We have already seen that geologists have been led by the 
study of fossils to the all-important generalisation that the vast 
series of the Fossiliferous or Sedimentary Rocks may be 
divided into a number of definite groups or “formations,’* 
each of which is characterised by its organic remains. It may 
simply be repeated here that these formations are not properly 
and strictly characterised by the occurrence in them of any 
one particular fossil. It may be that a formation contains 
some particular fossil or fossils not occurring out of that 
formation, and that in this way an .observer may identify a 
given group with tolerable certainty. It very often happens, 
indeed, that some particular stratum, or sub-group of a series, 
contains peculiar fossils, by which its existence may be deter- 
mined in various localities. As before remarked, however, the 
great formations are characterised properly by tlie association 
of certain fossils, by the predominance of certain families or 
orders, or by an assmNage of fossil remains representing the 
“life” of the period in which the formation was de])Ositecl. 

Fossils, then, enable us to determine the of the deposits 
in which they occur. Fossils further enable us to come to 
very important conclusions as to the mode in which the fossil- 
iferous bed was deposited, and thus as to the condition of the 
particular district or region occiijjied by the fossiliferous bed 
at the time of the formation of the latter. If, in the first 
place, the bed contain the remains of animals such as now 
inhabit rivers, we know that it is “fluviatile” in its origin, and 
that it must at one time have either formed an actual river- 
bed, or been deposited by the overflowing of an ancuent 
stream.^ Secondly, if the bed contain the remains of shell- 
fish, minute crustaceans, or fish, such as now inhabit lakes, 
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we know that it is ^‘lacustrine/’ and was deposited beneath 
the waters of a former lake. Thirdly, if the bed contain the 
remains of animals such as now people the ocean, we know 
that it is “ marine ” in its origin, and that it is a fragment of 
an old sea-bottom. 

We can, however, often determine the conditions under 
which a bed was deposited with greater accuracy than this. 
If, for example, the fossils are of kinds resembling the marine 
animals now inhabiting shallow waters, if they are accompanied 
by the detached relics of terrestrial organisms, or if they are 
partially rolled and broken, we may conclude that the fossil- 
iferous deposit was laid down in a shallow sea, in the immediate 
vicinity of a coast-line, or as an actual shore-deposit. If, again, 
the remains are those of animals such as now live in the deeper 
parts of the ocean, and there is a very sparing intermixture of 
extraneous fossils (such as the bones of birds or quadrupeds, 
or the remains of plants), we may presume that the deposit is 
one of deep water. In other cases, we may hnd, scattered 
through the rock, and still in their natural position, the valves 
of shells such as we know at the present day as living buried 
in the sand or mud of the sea-shore or of estuaries. In other 
cases, the bed may obviously have been an ancient coral-reef, 
or an accumulation of social shells, like Oysters. Lastly, if we 
find the deposit to contain the remains of marine shells, but 
that these are dwarfed of their fair proportions and distorted 
in figure, we may conclude that it was laid down in a brackish 
sea, such as the Baltic, in which the proper saltness was want- 
ing, owing to its receiving an excessive supply of fresh water. 

In the preceding, we have been dealing simply with the 
remains of aquatic animals, and we have seen that certain con- 
clusions can be accurately reached by an examination of these. 
As regards the determination of the conditions of deposition 
from the remains of aerial and terrestrial animals, or from 
plants, there is not such an absolute certainty. The remains 
of land-animals would, of course, occur in “ sub-aerial ” deposits 
— that is, in beds, like blown sand, accumulated upon the land. 
Most of the remains of land-animals, however, are found in 
deposits which have been laid down in water, and they owe 
their present position to the fact that their former owners were 
drowned in rivers or lakes, or carried out to sea by streams. 
Birds, Flying Reptiles, and Flying Mammals might also simi- 
larly hnd their way into aqueous deposits ; but it is to be re- 
membered that many birds and mammals habitually spend a 
great part of their time in the water, and that these might there- 
fore be naturally expected to present themselves as fossils in 
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Sedimentary Rocks. Plants, again, even when undoubtedly 
such as must have grown on land, do not prove that the bed 
in which they occur was formed on land. Many of the remains 
of plants known to us are extraneous to the bed in which they 
are now found, having reached their present site by falling into 
lakes or rivers, or being canied out to sea by floods or gales of 
wind. There are, however, many cases in which plants have 
undoubtedly grown on the very spot where we now find them. 
Thus it is now generally admitted that the great coal-fields 
of the Carboniferous age are the result of the growth in situ 

coal, and that these grew 
on vast marshy or partially 
submerged tracts of level 
alluvial land. We have, 
however, distinct evidence 
of old land-surfaces, both in 
the Coal-measures and in 
other cases (as, for instance, 
in the well-known ^^dirt- 
bed ” of the Purbeck series). 
When, for example, we find 
the erect stumps of trees 
standing at right angles 
to the surrounding strata, 
we know that the surface 
through which these send 
their roots was at one time 
the surface of the dry land, 
or, in other words, was an 
ancient soil (fig. 19). 

In many cases fossils en- 
able us to come to important 
conclusions as to the climate 
of the period in which they 
lived, but only a few in- 
stances of this can be here 
adduced. As fossils in the majority of inslance.s are the re- 
mains of marine animals, it is mostly the temperature of the 
sea which can alone be determined in this way; and it is import- 
ant to remember that, owing to the existence of heated currents, 
the marine climate of a given area does not necessarily imply a 
correspondingly warm climate in the neighbouring land. 1 .and- 
climates can only be determined by the remains of land-ani- 
mals or land-plants, and these arc comparatively rare as fossils. 
It is also important to remember that all conclusions on this 
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head are really based upon the present distribution of animal 
and vegetable life on the globe, and are therefore liable to be 
vitiated by the following considerations : — 

a. Most fossils are extinct, and it is not certain that the 
habits and requirements of any extinct animal were exactly 
similar to those of its nearest living relative. 

b. When we get very far back in time, we meet with groups 
of organisms so unlike anything we know at the present day as 
to render all conjectures as to climate founded upon their sup- 
posed habits more or less uncertain and unsafe. 

c. In the case of marine animals, we are as yet very far from 
knowing the exact limits of distribution of many species within 
our present seas ; so that conclusions drawn from living forms 
as to extinct species are apt to prove incorrect. For instance, 
it has recently been shown that many shells formerly believed 
to be confined to the Arctic Seas have, by reason of the ex- 
tension of Polar currents, a wide range to the south; and this 
has thrown doubt upon the conclusions drawn from fossil 
shells as to the Arctic conditions under which certain beds 
were supposed to have been deposited. 

d. The distribution of animals at the present day is certainly 
dependent upon other conditions beside climate alone; and 
the causes which now limit the range of given animals are 
certainly such as belong to the existing order of things. But 
the establishment of the present order of things does not dale 
back in many cases to the introduction of the present species 
of animals. Even in the case, therefore, of existing species of 
animals, it can often be sliown that the past distribution of the 
species was different formerly to what it is now, not necessarily 
because the climate has changed, but because of the alteration 
of other conditions essential to the life of the species or con- 
ducing to its extension. 

Still, we are in many cases able to draw completely reliable 
conclusions as to the climate of a given geological period, by 
an examination of the fossils belonging to that period. Among 
the more striking examples of how the past climate of a region 
may be deduced from the study of the organic remains con- 
tained in its rocks, the following may be mentioned : It has 
been shown that in Eocene times, or at the commencement 
of the 'Tertiary period, the climate of what is now Western 
Europe was of a tropical or sub-tropical character. Thus the 
Eocene beds are found to contain the remains of shells such 
as now inhabit tropical seas, as, for example, Cowries and 
Volutes ; and with these are the fruits of palms, and the 
remains of other tropical plants. It has? been shown, again, 
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that in Miocene times, or about the middle of the_ Tertiary 
period, Central Europe was peopled with luxuriant flora 
resembling that of the warmer parts of the United States, and 
leading to the conclusion that the mean annual temperature 
must have been at least 30° hotter than it is at present. ^ It 
has been shown that, at the same time, Greenland, now buried 
beneath a vast ice-shroud, was warm enough to support a large 
number of trees, shrubs, and other plants, such as inhabit the 
temperate regions of the globe. Lastly, it has been shown, 
upon physical as well as palaeontological evidence, that the 
greater part of the North Temperate Zone, at a comparatively 
recent geological period, has been visited with all the rigours 
of an Arctic climate, resembling that of Greenland at the pre- 
sent day. This is indicated by the occurrence of Arctic shells 
in the superficial deposits of this period, whilst the Musk-ox 
and the Reindeer roamed far south of their present limits. 

Lastly, it was from the study of fossils that geologists learnt 
originally to comprehend a fact which may be regarded as of 
cardinal importance in all modern geological theories and 
speculations — namely, that the crust of the earth is liable to 
local elevations and subsidences. For long after the remains 
of shells and other marine animals were for the first lime ob- 
served in the solid rocks forming the dry land, and at great 
heights above the sea-level, attempts were made to explain tliis 
almost unintelligible phenomenon upon the hypothesis that 
the fossils in question were not really the objects they repre- 
sented, but were in truth mere Insus natiim^ due to some 
‘‘plastic virtue latent in the earth.’^ The common-sense of 
scientific men, however, soon rejected this idea, and it was 
agreed by universal consent that these bodies really were the 
remains ^ of animals which formerly lived in the sea. When 
once this was admitted, the further steps were comparatively 
easy, and at the present day no geological doctrine stands on 
a firmer basis than that which teaches us that our present con- 
tinents and islands, fixed and immovable as they ai)pear, have 
been repeatedly sunk beneath the ocean. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BIOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF FOSSILS. 

Not only have fossils, as we have seen, a most important 
bearing-upon the sciences of Geology and Physical Geography, 
but they have relations of the most complicated and weighty 
character with the numerous problems connected with the 
study of living beings, or in other words, with the science of 
Biology. To such an extent is this the case, that no adequate 
comprehension of Zoology and Botany, in their modern 
form, is so much as possible without some acquaintance with 
the types of animals and plants which have passed away. 
There are also numerous speculative questions in the domain 
of vital science, which, if soluble at all, can only hope to find 
their key in researches carried out on extinct organisms. To 
discuss fully the biological relations of fossils would, there- 
fore, afford matter for a separate treatise; and all that can be 
done here is to indicate very cursorily the principal points to 
which the attention of the palaeontological student ought to 
be directed. 

In the first place, the great majority of fossil animals and 
plants are “ extinct ” — that is to say, they belong to species 
which are no longer in existence at the present day. So far, 
however, from there being any truth in the old view that there 
were periodic destructions of all the living beings in existence 
upon the earth, followed by a corresponding number of new 
creations of animals and plants, the actual facts of the case show 
that the extinction of old forms and the introduction of new 
forms have been processes constantly going on throughout the 
whole of geological time. Every species seems to come into 
being at a certain definite point of time, and to finally dis- 
appear at another definite point; though there are few in- 
stances indeed, if there are any, in which our present know- 
ledge would permit us safely to fix with precision the times of 
entrance and exit. There are, moreover, marked differences 
in the actual time during which different species remained in 
existence, and therefore corresponding differences in their 

vertical range,’* or, in other words, in the actual amount and 
thickness of strata through which they present themselves as 
fossils. Some species are found to range through two or even 
three formations, and a few have an even more extended life. 
More commonly the species which begin in the commence- 
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ment of a great formation die out at or before its close, whilst 
those which are introduced for the first time near tlie middle 
or end of the formation may either become extinct, or may 
pass on into the next succeeding formation. As a general 
rule, it is the animals which have the lowest and simplest 
organisation that have the longest range in time, and tlie 
additional possession of microscopic or minute dimensions 
seems also to favour longevity. Thus some of the Forami- 
nifera appear to have survived, with little or no perceptible 
alteration, from the Silurian period to the present day ; whereas 
large and highly-organised animals, though long-lived as indi- 
viductls^ rarely seem to live long specifically^ and have, there- 
fore, usually a restricted vertical range. Exceptions to this, 
however, are occasionally to be found in some “persistent 
types,” which extend through a succession of geological 
periods with very little modification. Thus the existing 
Lampshells of the genus Lingula are little changed from the 
Lmgulm which swarmed in the Lower Silurian seas ; and the 
existing Pearly Nautilus is the last descendant of a clan 
nearly as ancient. On the other hand, some forms are singu- 
larly restricted in their limits, and seem to have enjoyed a 
comparatively brief lease of life. An example of this is to 
be found in many of the Ammonites — close allies of the Nau- 
tilus— -which are often confined strictly to certain zones of 
strata, in some cases of very insignificant thickness. 

Of the causes of extinction amongst fossil animals and 
plants, we know little or nothing. All we can say is, that the 
attributes which constitute a species do not seem to be intrin- 
sically endowed with permanence, any more than the attri- 
butes which constitute an individual^ though the former may 
endure whilst many successive generations of the latter have 
disappeared. Each species appears to have its own life- 
period, its commencement, its culmination, and its gradual 
decay ; and the life-periods of different species may l)e of very 
different duration. 

From what has been said above, it may be gathered that 
our existing species of animals and plants are, for the most 
part, quite of modern origin, using the term “modern ” in its 
geological acceptation. Measured by human standards, the 
majority of existing animals (which are capable of being 
preserved as fossils) are known to have a high anti(]iiity ; 
and some of them can boast of a pedigree which even the 
geologist may regard with respect. Not a few of our shell- 
fish are known to have commenced their existence at sotne 
point of the Tertiary period; one Lampshell [TerehratuUna 
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caput’serpentis) is believed to have survived since the Chalk ; 
and some of the Foraminifera date, at any rate, from the 
Carboniferous period. We learn from this the additional 
fact that our existing animals and plants do not constitute an 
assemblage of organic forms which were introduced into the 
world collectively and simultaneously, but that they com- 
menced their existence at very different periods, some being 
extremely old, whilst others may be regarded as compara- 
tively recent animals. And this introduction of the existing 
fauna and flora was a slow and gradual process, as shown 
admirably by the study of the fossil shells of the Tertiary 
period. Thus, in the earlier Tertiary period, we find about 
95 per cent of the known fossil shells to be species that are 
no longer in existence, the remaining 5 per cent being 
forms which are known to live in our present seas. In the 
middle of the Tertiary period we find many more recent 
and still existing species of shells, and the extinct types are 
much fewer in number; and this gradual introduction of 
forms now living goes on steadily, till, at the close of the Ter- 
tiary period, the proportions with which we started may be 
reversed, as many as 90 or 95 per cent of the fossil shells 
being forms still alive, while not more than 5 per cent may 
have disappeared. 

All known animals at the present day may be divided into 
some five or six primary divisions, which are known technically 
as sub-kingdomsl^ Each of these sub -kingdoms may be 
regarded as representing a certain type or plan of structure, 
and all the animals comprised in each are merely modified forms 
of this common type. Not only are all known living animals 
thus reducible to some five or six fundamental plans of struc- 
ture, but amongst the vast series of fossil forms no one has 
yet been found — however unlike any existing animal — to 
possess peculiarities which would entitle it to be placed in a 
new sub-kingdom. All fossil animals, therefore, are capable 
of being referred to one or other of the primary divisions of 
the animal kingdom. Many fossil groups have no closely- 
related group now in existence ; but in no case do we meet 
with any grand structural type which has not survived to the 
present day. 

The old types of life differ in many respects from those now 
upon the earth; and the further back we pass in time, the 
more marked does this divergence become. Thus, if we were 
to compare the animals which lived in the Silurian seas with 

* In the Appendix a brief definition is given of the sub-kingdoms, and 
the chief divisions of each are enumerated. 
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those inhabiting our present oceans, we should in most in- 
stances find differences so great as almost to place us in 
another world .This divergence is the most marked in the 
Palseozoic forms of life, less so in those of the Mesozoic period, 
and less still in the Tertiary period. Each successive formation 
has therefore presented us with animals becoming gradually 
more and more like those now in existence; and though there 
is an immense and striking difference between the Silurian 
animals and those of to-day, this difference is greatly reduced 
if we compare the Siliiiian fauna with the Devonian ; that 
again with the Carboniferous; and so on till we reach the 
present. 

It follows from the above that the animals of any given 
formation are more like those of the next formation below, 
and of the next formation above, than they are to any others ; 
and this fact of itself is an almost inexplicable one, unless we 
believe that the animals of any given formation are, in part at 
any rate, the lineal descendants of the animals of the preced- 
ing formation, and the progenitors, also in part at least, of the 
animals of the succeeding formation. In fact, the palceon- 
tologist is so commonly confronted with the phenomenon of 
closely-allied forms of animal life succeeding one another in 
point of time, that he is compelled to believe that such forms 
have been developed from some common ancestral type by 
‘some process of ^‘cvoiutiony On the other hand, there are 
many phenomena, such as the apparently sudden introduction 
of new forms throughout all past time, and the common occur- 
rence of wholly isolated types, which cannot be cxi)lained in 
this way. Whilst it seems certain, tlaerefore, that many of the 
phenomena of the succession of animal life in i)ast periods can 
only be explained by some law of evolution, it seems at the 
same time certain that there has always been some other 
deeper and higher law at work, on the nature of which it 
would be futile to speculate at present. 

Not only do we find that the animals of each successive 
formation become gradually more and more like those now 
existing upon the globe, as we pass from the older rocks into 
the newer, but we also find that there has been a gradual pro- 
gression and development in the types of animal life which 
characterise the geological ages. If we take the earliest-known 
and oldest examples of any given group of animals, it can 
sometimes be shown that these primitive forms, though in 
themselves highly organised, possessed certain characters such 
as are now only seen in t\iQ yourtg of their existing representa- 
tives. In technical language, the early forms of life in some 
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instances possess embryonic^'^ characters, though this does 
not prevent them often attaining a size much more gigantic 
than their nearest living relatives. Moreover, the ancient 
forms of life are often what is called ‘‘comprehensive types” 
— that is to say, they possess characters in combination such 
as we nowadays only find separately developed in different 
groups of animals. Now, this permanent retention of embry- 
onic characters and this “comprehensiveness'’ of structural 
type are signs of what a zoologist considers to be a compara- 
tively low- grade of organisation ; and the prevalence of these 
features in the earlier forms of animals is a very striking phe- 
nomenon, though they are none the less perfectly organised so 
far as their own type is concerned. As we pass upwards in 
the geological scale, we find that these features gradually dis- 
appear, higher and ever higher forms are introduced, and 
“ specialisation ” of type takes the place of the former com- 
prehensiveness. We shall have occasion to notice many of 
the facts on which these views are based at a later period, and 
in connection with actual examples. In the meanwhile, it is 
sufficient to state, as a widely-accepted generalisation of palae- 
ontology, that there has been in the past a general progression 
of organic types, and that the appearance of the lower forms 
of life has in the main preceded that of the higher forms in 
point of time. 
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PART IL 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE LAURENTIAN AND HURONIAN PERIODS, 

The Laurentiaii Rocks constitute the base of the entire strati- 
fied series, and are, therefore, the oldest sediments of which 
we have as yet any knowledge. They are more largely and 
more typically developed in North America, and especially in 
Canada, than in any blown part of the world, and they derive 
their title from the range of hills which the old French geo- 
graphers named the ^‘Lauren tides.” These hills are com- 
posed of Laurentian Rocks, and form the watershed between 
the valley of the St Lawrence river on the one hand, and the 
great plains which stretch northwards to Hudson Bay on the 
other hand. The main area of these ancient deposits forms 
a great belt of rugged and undulating country, which extends 
from Labrador westwards to Lake Superior, and then bends 
northwards towards the Arctic Sea. Tliroughout this extensive 
area the T^aurentian Rocks for the most part present themselves 
in the form of low’’, rounded, ice-worn hills, which, if generally 
wanting in actual sublimity, have a certain geological grandeur 
from the fact that they “have endured the battles and the storms 
of time longer than any other mountains” (Dawson). In some 
places, however, the Laurentian Rocks produce scenery of the 
most magnificent character, as in the great gorge cut through 
them by the river Saguenay, where they rise at times into ver- 
tical precipices 1500 feet in height. In the famous group of 
the Adirondack mountains, also, in the state of New York, 
they form elevations no less than 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea. As a general rule, the character of the Laurentian 
region is that of a rugged, rocky, rolling country, often densely 
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timbered, but rarely well fitted for agriculture, and chiefly 
attractive to the hunter and the miner. 

As regards its mineral characters, the Laurentian series is 
composed throughout of metamorphic and highly crystalline 
rocks, \vhicli are in a high degree crumpled, folded, and 
faulted. By the late Sir William Logan the entire series was 
divided into two great groups, the Louder Laurentian and the 
Upper Laurentian, of which the latter rests unconformably 
upon the truncated edges of the former, and is in turn uncon- 
formably overlaid by strata of Huronian and Cambiian age 
(fig. 20). 

Tht Lower Laurentian series attains the enormous thickness of 



Fig. 30 .— Diagrammatic section of the Laurentian Rocks in Lower Canada, a Lower 
Laurentian; b Upper Laurentian, re.stmgiinconfoimably upon the lower series Cam- 
bnan strata (Potsdam Sandstone), resting unconfoimably on the Uppci Launcnti^in. 


over 20,000 feet, and is composed mainly of great beds of gneiss, 
altered sandstones (quartzites), mica-schist, hornblende-schist, 
magnetic iron-ore, and hseinatite, together with masses of lime- 
stone. The limestones are especially interesting, and have an 
extraordinary development — three principal beds being known, 
of which one is not less than 1500 feet thick j the collective 
thickness of the whole being about 3500 feet. 

The Upper Laurentian series, as before said, reposes uncon- 
formably upon the Lower Laurentian, and attains a thi('kness 
of at least 10,000 feet. Like the preceding, it is wholly meta- 
morphic, and is composed partly of masses of gneiss and (piartz- 
ite ; but it is especially distinguished by the possession of great 
beds of felspathic rock, consisting principally of “Labrador 
felspar.’’ 

Though typically developed in the great Canadian area 
already spoken of, the Laurentian Rocks occur in other locali- 
ties, both in America and in the Old World. In Britain, the 
so-called “fundamental gneiss ” of the Kebrides and of Suthcr- 
landshire is probably of Lower Laurentian age, and the “ hy- 
persthene rocks ” of the Isle of Skye may, with great pro])a- 
bility, be regarded as referable to the Upper Laurentian. In 
other localities in Great Britain (as in St David’s, South 
Wales; the Malvern Hills; and the North of Ireland) occur 
ancient metamorphic dei)osits which also are probably refer- 
able to the J.aiirentian series. The so-called “ primitive gneiss” 
of Norway appears to belong to the Laurentian, and the 
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ancient metamorphic rocks of Bohemia and Bavaria may be 
regarded as being approximately of the same age. 

By some geological writers the ancient and highly meta- 
morphosed sediments of the Laurentian and the succeeding 
Huronian series have been spolcen of as the Azoic rocks ” 
(Gr. without ; zoe^ life) ; but even if we were wholly destitute 
of any evidence of life during these periods, this name would be 
objectionable upon theoretical grounds. If a general name be 
needed, that of “Eozoic’’ (Gr. eos, dawn; zoe^ life), proposed 
by Principal Dawson, is the most appropriate. Owing to their 
metamorphic condition, geologists long despaired of ever de- 
tecting any traces of life in the vast pile of strata which con- 
stitute the Laurentian System. Even before any direct traces 
were discovered, it was, however, pointed out that there were 
good reasons for believing that the Laurentian seas had been 
tenanted by an abundance of living beings. These reasons 
are briefly as follows : — (i) Firstly, the Laurentian series con- 
sists, beyond question, of marine sediments which originally 
differed in no essential respect from those which were subse- 
quently laid down in the Cambrian or Silurian periods. (2) 
In all formations later than the Laurentian, any limestones 
which are present can be shown, with few exceptions, to be 
organic rocks, and to be more or less largely made up of the 
comminuted debris of marine or fresh-water animals. The 
Laurentian limestones, in consequence of the metamorphism 
to which they have been subjected, are so highly crystalline 
(fig. 21) that the microscope fails to detect any organic struc- 
ture in the rock, and no fos- 
sils beyond those which will 
be spoken of immediately have 
as yet been discovered in 
them. We know, however, of 
numerous cases in which lime- 
stones, of later age, and un- 
doubtedly organic to begin 
with, have been rendered so 
intensely crystalline by meta- 
morphic action that all traces 
of organic structure have been 
obliterated. We have there- 
fore, by analogy, the strongest 
possible ground for believing 
that the vast beds of Lauren- 
tian limestone have been ori- 
ginally organic in their origin, 
and primitively composed, in the main, of the calcareous skele- 



Fig. SI. — Section of Lower Laurentian 
Limestone from Hull, Ottawa; enlarged 
five diameters. The rock is very hignly 
crystalline, and contains mica and other 
minerals. The irregular black masses in 
it are graphite. (Original.) 
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tons of marine animals. It would, in fact, be a matter of 
great difficulty to account for the formation of these great cal- 
careous masses on any other hypothesis. (3) The occurrence of 
phosphate of lime in the Laurentian Rocks in great abundance, 
and sometimes in tlie foim of irregular beds, may very possibly 
be connected with tlie former existence in the strata of the re- 
mains of marine animals of wliose skeleton this mineral is a con- 
stituent. (4) The Laurentian Rocks contain a vast amount of 
carbon in the foim of black-lead or graphite. This mineral is 
especially abundant in the limestones, occurring in regular beds, 
in veins or strings, or disseminated through the body of the lime- 
stone in the shape of crystals, scales, or irregular masses. The 
amount of graphite in some parts of the Lower Laurentian is 
so great that it has been calculated as equal to the quantity of 
carbon present in an equal thickness of the Coal-measures. 
The general source of solid carbon in the crust of the earth 
is, however, plant-life \ and it seems impossible to account for 
the Laurentian graphite, except upon the supposition that it 
is metamorphosed vegetable matter. (5) Lastly, the great 
beds of iron-ore (peroxide and magnetic oxide) which occur 
in the Laurentian series interstrati fied with the other rocks, 
point with great probability to the action of vegetable life; 
since similar deposits in later formations can commonly be 
shown to have been formed by the deoxidising power of vege- 
table matter in a state of decay. 

In the words of Principal Dawson, any one of these rea- 
sons might, in itself, be held insufficient to prove so great and, 
at first sight, unlikely a conclusion as tliat of the existence of 
abundant animal and vegetable life in the Laurentian ; but the 
concurrence of the whole in a series of deposits unquestion- 
ably marine, forms a chain of evidence so powerful that it 
might command belief even if no fragment of any organic or 
living form or structure had ever been recognised in these an- 
cient rocks.’’ Of late years, however, there have been dis- 
covered in the Laurentian Rocks certain bodies which are 
believed to be truly the remains of animals, and of which by 
far the most important is the structure known under the now 
celebrated name of Eozoon. If truly organic, a very special 
and exceptional interest attaches itself to Eozolin^ as being the 
most ancient fossil animal of which we have any knowledge; 
but there are some who regard it really a peculiar form of 
mineral structure, and a severe, protracted, and still unfinished 
controversy has been carried on as to its nature. Into this 
controversy it is wholly unnecessary to enter here ; and it will 
be sufficient to briefly explain the structure of Eozoon^ as eluci- 
dated by the elaborate and masterly investigations of Car- 
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pen ter and Dawson, from the standpoint that it is a genuine 
organism— the balance of evidence up to this moment inclin- 
ing decisively to this view. 

The structure known as Eozoon is found in various localities 
in the Lower Laurentian limestones of Canada, in the form of 
isolated masses or spreading layers, which are composed of 
thin alternating laininse, arranged more or less concentrically 
(fig. 22). The laminae of these masses are usually of different 



Fig. aa.— Fragment of Eosoffn, of the natural size, showing alternate lamina 
of loganite and dolomite. (After Dawson.) 


colours and composition ; one series being white, and com- 
posed of carbonate of lime — whilst the laminae of the second 
series alternate with the preceding, are green in colour, and 
are found by chemical analysis to consist of some silicate, 
generally serpentine or the closely-related “loganite.” In 
some instances, however, all the laminse are calcareous, the 
concentric arrangement still remaining visible in consequence 
of the fact that the laminae are composed alternately of lighter 
and darker coloured limestone. 

When first discovered, the masses of Eozoon were supposed 
to be of a mineral nature ; but their striking general resem- 
blance to the undoubted fossils which will be subsequently 
spoken of under the name of Stro^natopora was recognised by 
Sir William Logan, and specimens were submitted for minute 
examination, first to Principal Dawson, and subsequently to 
Dr W. TJ. Carpenter. After a careful microscopic examina- 
tion, these two distinguished observers came to the conclusion 
that Eozoon was truly organic, and in this opinion they were 
afterwards corroborated by other high authorities (Mr W. K. 
Parker, Profesor Rupert Jones, Mr H. B. Brady, Professor 
Giimbel, &c.) Stated briefly, the structure of Eozoon^ as ex- 
hibited by the microscope, is as follows ; — 
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The concentrically-laininated mass of Eozoon is composed 
of numerous calcareous layers, representing the original skele- 
ton of the organism (fig. 23, b). These calcareous layers serve 

to separate and de- 
^ series of cham- 
in sue- 

. Q cessive tiers, one 

V '<W 23, A, B, C) ; and 

^ perforated 

a — a cessive tiers of cham- 

^ bers in communica- 

^ ^ system of delicate 

Fig. 23.— Diagram of a portion of Eozodn cut verti* brandling Canals(fig. 
cally. A, B, C, Three tieis of chambers communicating 21 Moreover 

with one anotlier by slightly constricted apertures ; rt rt, /* , ^ 

The true .shell-wall, perforated by numerous delicate the Central and prill- 
tubes ; h bf The main calcareous .skeleton (“intermedi- 

ate skeleton”), r, Passage of communication (“ stolon- s-ipai portion 01 caoii 
passage ”) from one tier of chambers to another ; Rami* calcareOUS layer, with 
fying tubes iu the calcareous, skeleton. (After Car- ,, 'jiJ 1 

penter.) the ramified canal- 

system just spoken 

of, is bounded both above and below by a thin lamina which lias 
a structure of its own, and which maybe regarded as the proper 
shell-wall (fig. 23, a a). This proper wall forms the actual lin- 
ing of the chambers, as well as the outer surface of the whole 
mass; and it is perforated with numerous fine vertical tulies 
(fig. 24, a a)^ opening into the chambers and on to the sur- 
face by corresponding fine pores. From the resemblance of 
this tubulated layer to similar structures in the shell of the 
Nummulite, it is often spoken of as the ^‘Nummuline layer.” 
The chambers are sometimes piled up one above the other in 
an irregular manner; but they are more commonly arranged 
in regular tiers, the separate chambers being marked off from 
one another by projections of the wall in the form of parti- 
tions, which are so far imperfect as to allow of a free communi- 
cation between contiguous chambers. In the original condi- 
tion of the organism, all these chambers, of course, must have 


Fig. 23. — Diagram of a portion of Eozodn cut verti- 
cally. A, B, C, ’Three tieis of chambers communicating 
with one anotlier by slightly constricted apertures ; a a, 
The true .shell-wall, perforated by numerous delicate 
tubes; h The main calcareous .skeleton (“intermedi- 
ate skeleton”), r. Passage of communication (“ stolon- 
passage ”) from one tier of chambers to another ; Rami- 
fying tubes iu the calcareous skeleton. (After Car- 
penter.) 


been filled with living matter; but they are found in the present 
state of the fossil to be generally filled with some silicate, such 
as serpentine, which not only fills the actual chambers, but has 
also penetrated the minute tubes of the proper wall and the 
brnnehing canals of the intermediate skeleton, In some cases 
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the chambers are simply filled with crystalline carbonate of 
lime. When the originally porous fossil has been permeated 



Fi^. 24.— Portion of one of the calcareous layers of Eosod‘fi, magnified 100 di.nmeters, 
a a, i’ho proi^er wall NummuHne layer”) of one of the chambers, showing the fine vcr- 
ticaUulnili with which it is penetiated, and which are slightly bent along the line a\ 
cc, I’he intermediate skeleton, vtith numerous branched canals. ’’J’he oblicjue lines are 
the cleavage planes of the caibonate of lime, extending across both the intermediate 
skeleton and the propei w.t.11. (After Carpenter.) 


by a silicate, it is possible to dissolve away the whole of the 
calcareous skeleton by means of acids, leaving an accurate and 
beautiful cast of the chambers and the tubes connected with 
them in the insoluble silicate. 

The above are the actual appearances presented by Eozoon 
when examined microscopically, and it remains to see how 
fill* they enable us to decide upon its true position in the 
animal kingdom. Those who wish to study this interesting 
subject in detail must consult the admiiable memoirs by Dr 
W. B. Carpenter and Principal Dawson; it will be enough 
here to indicate the results which have been arrived at The 
only animals at the present day which possess a continuous 
calcareous skeleton, perforated by pores and penetrated by 
canals, are certain organisms belonging to the group of the 
Foraminifem, We have had occasion before to speak of these 
animals, and as they are not conspicuous or commonly-known 
forms of life, it may be well to say a few words as to the 
structure of the living representatives of the group. The 
Foraminifera are all inhabitants of the sea, and are mostly of 
small or even microscopic dimensions. Their bodies are com- 
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posed of an apparently structureless animal substance of an 
albuminous nature (“sarcode’^)r of a gelatinous consistence, 
transparent, and exhibiting numerous minute granules or 
rounded particles. The body-substance cannot be said in 
itself to possess any definite form, except in so far as it may 
be bounded by a shell; but it has the power, wherever it may 
be exposed, of emitting long thread-like filaments (“pseudo- 
podia which interlace with one another to form a network 
(fig. 25, b). These filaments can be thrown out at will, and 



Fig. 2$. — The animal of Noniouina^ one of the Fordminifcrn^ after the .shell has been 
removed J:)y a weak acid : Gromta, a sinffle-chanibererl Foraniinifer (after Schult^e), 
showing the .shell surioiinded by a network of filanient.s derived from the body .substance. 

to considerable distances, and can be again retracted into the 
soft mass of the general body-substance, and they are the 
agents by which the animal obtains its food. The soft bodies 
of the Foraminifera are protected by a shell, which is usually 
calcareous, but may be composed of sand-grains cemented 




Fig. a6. — Shells of living Foramini/era, OrhuKna univcrsa^ in its perfect condi- 
tion, showing' the tubular spines which radiate from the surface of the shell ; &, Globi- 
^•ert'na bulloides^ in its ordinaiy condition, the thin hollow spines which are attached to 
the shell when perfect having been broken off ; Texiulariavariabilis] d, Penero^lis 
jblanaiusl e, Reialia coneameraia; Crisiellaria sttbarcuainla. [Fig. a is after 
Wyville Thomson ; the others are after Williamson. All the figures aie greatly en- 
larged.] 


Sometimes the shell has but one large opening into it — the 
mouth \ and then it is from this aperture that the animal pro- 
trudes the delicate net of filaments with which it seeks its 
food. In other cases the entire shell is perforated with 
minute pores (fig. 26, d), through which the soft body-substance 
gains the exterior, covering the whole shell with a gelatinous 
film of animal matter, from which filaments can be emitted at 
any point. When the shell consists of many chambers, all of 
these are placed in direct communication with one another, 
and the actual substance of the shell is often traversed by 
minute canals filled with living matter in Calcarina and 
Nummulina), The shell, therefore, may be regarded, in such 
cases, as a more or less completely porous calcareous structure, 
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filled to its minutest internal recesses with the substance of the 
living animal, and covered externally with a layer of the same 
substance, giving off a network of interlacing filaments. 

Such, in brief, is the structure of the living Foramhnfera ; 
and it is believed that in Eozoon we have an extinct example 
of the same group, not only of special interest from its imme- 
morial antiquity, but hardly less striking from its gigantic 
dimensions. In its original condition, the entire chamber- 
system of Eozolm is believed to have been filled with soft 
structureless living matter, which passed from chamber to 
chamber through the wide apertures connecting these cavities, 
and from tier to tier by means of the tubuli in the shell-wall and 
the branching canals in the intermediate skeleton. Through 
the perforated shell-wall covering the outer surface the soft 
body-substance flowed out, forming a gelatinous investment, 
from every point of which radiated an interlacing net of deli- 
cate filaments, providing nourishment for the entire colony. 
In its present state, as before said, all the cavities originally 
occupied by the body-substance have been filled with some 
mineral substance, generally with one of the silicates of mag- 
nesia; and it has been asserted that this fact militates strongly 
against the organic nature of Eozoon, if not absolutely dis- 
proving it. As a matter of fact, however — as previously no- 
ticed — it is by no means very uncommon at the present day 
to find the shells of living species of Formninifem in which 
all the cavities primitively occupied by the body-substance, 
down to the minutest pores and canals, have been similarly 
injected by some analogous silicate, such as glauconite. 

Those, then, whose opinions on such a subject deservedly 
carry the greatest weight, are decisively of opinion that we arc 
presented in the Eozoon of the Laurentian Rocks of Canada 
with an ancient, colossal, and in some respects abnormal type 
of the Fora7ninifera, In the words of Dr Carpenter, it is not 
pretended that the doctrine of the Foraminiferal nature of 
Eozoon can be proved in the demonstrative sense;” but it 
may be affirmed “that the convergence of a number of separate 
md independent probabilities^ all accordant with that hypothesis, 
while a separate explanation must be invented for each of 
them on any other hypothesis, gives it that high probability 
on which we rest in the ordinary affairs of life, in the verdicts 
of juries, and in the interpretation of geological phenomena 
generally.” 

It only remains to be added, that whilst Eozoon is by far 
the most important organic body hitherto found in the Lauren- 
tian, and has been here treated at proportionate length, other 
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traces of life have been detected, which may subsequently 
prove of great interest and importance. Thus, Principal 
Dawson has recently described under the name of Archmo- 
spharincB certain singular rounded bodies which he has dis- 
covered in the Laurentian limestones, and which he believes 
to be casts of the shells of ForaTninifera possibly somewhat 
allied to the existing Globigerincs, The same eminent palseon- 
tologist has also described undoubted worm -burrows from 
rocks probably of Laurentian age. Further and more extend- 
ed researches, we may reasonably hope, will probably bring 
to light other actual remains of organisms in these ancient 
deposits. 


The Huronian Period. 

The so-called Huronian Rocks^ like the Laurentian, have 
their typical development in Canada, and derive their name 
from the fact that they occupy an extensive area on the borders 
of Lake Huron. They are wholly metamorphic, and consist 
principally of altered sandstones or quartzites, siliceous, fels- 
pathic, or talcose slates, conglomerates, and limestones. They 
are largely developed on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and give rise to a broken and hilly country, very like that 
occupied by the Laurentians, with an abundance of timber, 
but rarely with sufficient soil of good quality for agricultural 
purposes. They are, however, largely intersected by mineral 
veins, containing silver, gold, and other metals, and they will 
ultimately doubtless yield a rich harvest to the miner. The 
Huronian Rocks have been identified, with greater or less 
certainty, in other parts of North America, and also in the 
Old World. 

The total thickness of the Huronian Rocks in Canada is 
estimated as being not less than 18,000 feet, but there is con- 
siderable doubt as to their precise geological position. In 
their typical area they rest unconformably on the edges of 
strata of Lower Laurentian age \ but they have never been seen 
in direct contact with the Upper Laurentian, and their exact 
relations to this series are therefore doubtful. It is thus open 
to question whether the Huronian Rocks constitute a distinct 
formation, to be intercalated in point of time between the 
Laurentian and the Cambrian groups ; or whether, rather, they 
should not be considered as the metamorphosed representa- 
tives of the Lower Cambrian Rocks of other regions. 

As regards the fossils of the Huronian Rocks, little can be 
said. Some of the specimens of Eozobn Canadense-ssfliidi have 
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been discovered in Canada are thought to come from rocks 
which are probably of Huronian age. In Bavaria, Dr Giimbel 
has described a species oi Eozo 6 ?i under the name of Eozoon 
Bavariciim^ from certain nietamorphic limestones which he 
refers to the Huronian formation. Lastly, the late Mr Billings 
described, from rocks in Newfoundland apparently referable to 
the Huronian, certain problematical limpet-shaped fossils, to 
which he gave the name of Aspidella, 
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accessible to students who are in the position of being able to refer to a 
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in favour of memoirs or works of special historical interest. It is also un- 
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lists the well-known handbooks of geological and palccontological science, 
except in such instances as where they contain special information on 
special points. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE CAMBRIAN PERIOD, 

The traces ©f life in the Laurentian period, as we have seen, 
are but scanty ; but the Cambriafi Rocks — so called from their 
occurrence in North Wales audits borders (^‘ Cambria”) — have 
yielded numerous remains of animals and some dubious plants. 
The Cambrian deposits have thus a special interest as being 
the oldest rocks in which occur any number of well-preserved 
and unquestionable organisms. We have here the remains of 
the first fauna^ or assemblage of animals, of which we have at 
present knowledge. As regards their geographical distribu- 
tion, the Cambrian Rocks have been recognised in many parts 
of the world, but there is some question as to the precise limits 
of the formation, and we may consider that their most typical 
area is in South Wales, where they have been carefully worked 
out, chiefly by Dr Henry Hicks. In this region, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the promontory of St Davids, the Cambrian Rocks 
are largely developed, resting upon an ancient ridge of Pre- 
Cambrian (Laurentian?) strata, and overlaid by the lowest 
beds of the Lower Silurian. The subjoined sketch-section 
(fig. 27) exhibits in a general manner the succession of strata 
in this locality. 

From this section it will be seen that the Cambrian 
Rocks in Wales are divided in the first place into a lower and 
an upper group. The Lower Cambrian is constituted at the 
base by a great series of grits, sandstones, conglomerates, and 
slates, which are known as the “ Longmynd group,'’ from their 
vast development in the Longmynd Hills in Shropshire, and 
which attain in North Wales a thickness of 8000 feet or more. 
The Longmynd beds are succeeded by the so-called “ Mene- 
vian group,” a series of sandstones, flags, and grits, about 600 
feet in thickness, and containing a considerable number of 
fossils. The Upper Cambrian series consists in its lower por- 
tion of nearly 5000 feet of strata, principally shaly and slaty, 
which are known as the ‘^Lingula Flags,” from the great 
abundance in them of a shell referable to the genus Lingula, 
These are followed by tooo feet of dark shales and flaggy 
sandstones, which are known as the Tremadoc slates,” from 
their occurrence near Tremadoc in North Wales ; and these 
in turn are surmounted, apparently quite conformably, by the 
basement beds of the Lower Silurian. 

7 ' 
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Generalised Section of the Cambrian Rocks in Wales. 
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Arenig Gioup (Base of tlid 
Lower Siliuiaii). 

Tremadoc Slates* 


Upper Lingula 1^'lag.s* 
Middle Lingula Flags. 


Lower Lingula Flags. 


Meiieviaii Group. 


Lougmynd or Harlech Group. 


Pre-Cambriau Rock.s. 


The above may be regarded as giving a typical series of the 
Cambrian Rocks in a typical locality ; but strata of Cambrian 
age are known in many other regions, of which it is only 
possible here to allude to a few of the most important. In 
Scandinavia occurs a well-developed series of Cambrian de- 
posits, representing both the lower and upper parts of tlie 
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formation. In Bohemia, the Upper Cambrian, in particular, 
is largely developed, and constitutes tlie so-called “ Primordial 
zone” of Barrande. Lastly, in North America, whilst the 
Lower Cambrian is only impeifectly developed, or is repre- 
sented by the Huronian, the Upper Cambrian formation has 
a wide extension, containing fossils similar in chtiracter to the 
analogous strata in Europe, and known as the “ Potsdam Sand- 
stone.” The subjoined table shows the chief areas wliere Cam- 
brian Rocks are developed, and their general equivalency : 

Tabular View of the Cambrian Formation. 


Upper 

Cambrian. 


Lower 

Cambrian. 


Bntain, 

Europe^ 

/a. Tiemadoc Slates. 

a. Piimordial zone 
of Bohemia. 

] /k Lingula Flags. 

b. Paracloxides 
Schists, Olenus 
Schists, and Dict- 
yonema schists of 
Sweden. 

'a, Longmynd Beds. 

a. Fucoidal Sand- 
stone of Sweden. 

<5. Llanberis Slates. 

c. Hailcch Grits. ' 

1 d, Oldhamia Slates 
of 1 1 eland. 

e, Conglomciatesand 
Sandstones of 
Sutherlandshirc ? 
Menevian Beds. 

Eofhyton Sand- 
stone of Sweden. 


America. 

a. rolfeclam 
SaiuKtone. 

Ik Acadian 
group of New 
Jbiinbwick. 


Huronian 

Foimalion? 


Like all the older Palaeozoic deposits, the Cambrian Rocks, 
though by no moans necessarily what would be called actually 
“ motamorphic,” have been highly cleaved, and otherwise 
altered from their original condition. Owing partly to their 
induiatod state, and partly to their great anticpiity, they are 
usually found in the heart of mountainous districts, which have 
undergone great disturbance, and have been subjected to an 
enormous amount of denudation. In some cases, as in the 
Longmynd Hills in Shropshire, they form low rounded eleva- 
tions, largely covered by pasture, and with few or no elements 
of sublimity. In other cases, however, they rise into bold and 
rugged mountains, girded by precipitous cliffs. Industrially, 
the Cambrian Rocks are of interest, if only for the reason that 
the celebrated Welsh slates of Llanberis are derived from 
highly-cleaved beds of this age Taken as a whole, the Cam- 
brian formation is essentially ..omposed of arenaceous and 
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miuUly sediments, the latter being sometimes red, but more 
commonly nearly black in colour. It has often been supposed 
that the Cambrians are a deep-sea deposit, ^and that we may 
thus account for the few fossils contained in them ; but the 
paucity of fossils is to a large extent imaginary, and some of 
the Lower Cambrian beds of the Longinynd Hills would ap- 
pear to have been laid down in shallow water, as they exhibit 
rain-prints, sun-cracks, and ripple-marks— incontrovertible evi- 
dence of their having been a shore-deposit. 'J'he occurrence 
of innumerable worm-tiacks and burrows in many Cambrian 
strata is also a proof of shallow-water conditions ; and the gen- 
eral absence of limestones, coupled with the coarse mechani- 
cal nature of many of the sediments of the Lower Cambrian, 
may be taken as pointing in the same direction. 

The life of the Cambrian, though not so rich as in the suc- 
ceeding Silurian period, nevertheless consists of representa- 
tives of most of the great classes of invertebrate animals. The 
coarse sandy deposits of the formation, which abound more 
particularly towards its lower part, naturally are to a large 
extent barren of fossils ; but the muddy sediments, when not 
too highly cleaved, and e specially towards the summit of the 
group, are replete with organic remains. This is also the case, in 
many localities at any rate, with the finer beds of the Potsdam 
Sandstone in America. Limestones are known to occur in 
only a few areas (chielly in America), and this may account for 
the apparent total absence of corals. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that, with this exception, almost all the other lead- 
ing groups of Invertebrates are known to have come into 
existence during the Cambrian period. 

Of the land - surfaces of the Cambrian period we know 
nothing \ and there is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact 
that our acquaintance with the Cambrian vegetation is confined 
to some marine plants or sea-weeds, often of a very obscure and 
problematical nature. The “Fucoidal Sandstone” of Sweden, 
and the ‘‘ Potsdam Sandstone” of North America, have both 
yielded numerous remains which have been regarded as mark- 
ings left by sea-weeds or “ Fucoids ; ” but these are highly enig- 
matical in their characters, and would, in many instances, seem 
to be rather referable to the tracks and burrows of marine 
worms. The first mentioned of these formations has also 
yielded the curious, furrowed and striated stems which have 
been described as a kind of land-plant under the name of 
Eophyion (fig. 28). It cannot be said, however, that the vege- 
table origin of these singular bodies has been satisfiictorily 
proved. Lastly, there are found in certain green and purple 
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beds of Lower Cambrian age at Bray Head, Wicklow, Ireland, 
some very remarkable fossils, which are well known under the 



name of Oldhamia^ but the tnie nature of which is very doubtful. 
'The commonest form of Oldhaviia (fig. 29) consists of a 
thread-like stem or axis, from which spring at regular intervals 
bundles of short filamentous blanches in a fan-likc manner. 
In the locality where it occurs, the fronds of Oldhamia are very 
abundant, and are spread over the surfaces of the strata in 
tangled layers. That it is organic is certain, and that it is a 
calcareous sea-weed is probable ; but it may possibly belong to 
the sea-mosses {Polysoa), or to the sea-firs {Scrfularians), 
Amongst the lower forms of animal life [Protozoa), we find 
the Sponges represented by the curious bodies, composed of 
netted fibres, to which the name of Protospongici has been given 
(fig. 32, a)\ and the comparatively gigantic, conical, or cylin- 
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drical fossils termed Archceocyathus by Mr Billings are certainly 
referable either to the Foraminifera or to the Sponges. The 

almost total absence of lime- 



stones in the formation may 
be regarded as a sufficient ex- 
planation of the fact that the 
Foraminifera are not more 
largely and unequivocally re- 
presented ; though the exist- 
ence of greensands in llie 
Cambrian beds of Wisconsin 
and Tennessee may be taken 
as an indication that this class 
of animals was by no means 
wholly wanting. The same 
fact may explain the total ab- 
sence of corals, so far as at 
present known. 

'riie group of the Echinotkr- 


Fiff. ag.— A portion of niixta (Sea-Hlics, Sea-urrliins, 

tiqua^ Lower Cambrian, Wicklow, Ire- 1;.. •. ...v.v,. 

land, of tho natural size. (Aftei Saitei ) and theil allies) is C])l CSClltc d 

by a few forms, which arc jirin- 
cipally of interest as being the earliest-known 'examples of the 


class. It is also worthy of note that these precursors of a 


group which subsequently attains such geological im[)orlnnce, 
are referable to no less than three distinct ivv/(r'n' —the Crinoids 


or Sea-lilics, re})resented by a spec’les of Faidrccrinits ; the 
Cystideans by Protocystifes ; and the vStar-fishcs by Palasferina 
and some other forms. Only the last of these groups, how- 
ever, ai)pears to occur in the Lower Camlndan. 

The Ringed-worms {Annelida)^ if rightly credited with all 
the remains usually referred to them, appear to liavc .swarmed 
in the Cambrian seas. Being soft-bodied, we do not find tho 
actual worms themselves in the fossil condition, but we have, 
nevertheless, abundant traces of their existence. In some 


cases we find vertical burrows of greater or less de])th, often 
expanded towards their apertures, in which tho worm must 
liave actually lived (fig. 30), as various species do at the pre- 
sent day. In these cases, the tube must have been rendered 
more or less permanent by receiving a coating of mucus, or 
lierhaps a genuine membranous secretion, from the body of 
the animal, and it may be found quite empty, or occupied by 
a cast of sand or mud. Of this nature are the burrows whic'h 
have been described under the names of Scolifhus and Scoknh 
(Urma, and jirobably the HisUoderma of the Lower Cambrian 



Fig. 30. — Annelide-buirow’s {ScoHihus Hnearis\ from the Pot<;dam Sandstone of 
Canada, of the natural sue. (After Billings ) 


the letter U, and having two openings placed close together 
on the surface of the stratum. Thousands of these twin- 
burrows occur in some of the strata of the Longmynd, and it 
is supposed that the worm used one opening to the burrow as 
an aperture of entrance, and the other as one of exit. In other 
cases, again, we find simply the meandering trails caused by 
the worm dragging its body over the surface of the mud 
Markings of this kind are commoner in the Silurian Rocks, 
and it is generally more or less doubtful whether they may 
not have been caused by other marine animals, such as shelb 
fish, whilst some of them have certainly nothing whatever to 
do with the worms. Lastly, the Cambrian beds often show 
twining cylindrical bodies, commonly more or less matted 
together, and not confined to the surfaces of the strata, but 
passing through them. These have often been regarded as 
the remains of sea-weeds, but it is more probable that they 
rein’esent casts of the underground burrows of worms of simi- 
lar habits to the common lob-worm {Arenzeo/a) of the present 
day. 

The Artlcuiatc animals are numerously represented in the 
Cambrian deposits, but exclusively by the class of Crustaceans. 
Some of these are little double-shelled creatures, resembling 
our living water-fleas (Ostracoda). A few are larger forms, and 
belong to the same group as the existing brine-shrimps and 
fairy-shrimps (^Phyllo^oda). One of the most characteristic of 
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these is the Hymenocaris vermicauda of the Lingula Flags (fig. 
32, d). By far the larger number of the Cambrian Crustacea 
belong, however, to the remarkable and wholly extinct group 
of the TriloMtcs, I’hese extraordinary animals must have 
literally swarmed in the seas of the later portion of this and 
the whole of the succeeding period ; and they survived in 
greatly diminished numbers till the earlier portion of the 
Carboniferous period. They died out, however, wholly before 
the close of the Palasozoic epoch, and we have no Crusta- 
ceans at the present day which can be considered as their 
direct representatives. They have, however, relationships of 
a more or less intimate character with the existing groups of 
the Phyllopods, the King-crabs {Limulus), and the Isopods 
(‘‘Slaters/’ Wood-lice, &c.) Indeed, one member of the last- 
mentioned order, namely, the Seroiis of the coasts of Patagonia, 
has been regarded as the nearest living ally of the Trilobites. 
Be this as it may, the Trilobites possessed a skeleton which, 
though capable of undergoing almost endless variations, was 
wonderfully constant in its pattern of structure, and we may 
briefly describe here the chief features of this. 

The upper surface of the body of a Trilobite was defended 
by a strong shell or “ crust,” partly horny and partly calcare- 
ous in its composition. This shell (flg. 31) generally exhibits 
a very distinct trilobation ” or division into three longitudinal 
lobes, one central and two lateral. It also exhibits a more 
important and more fundamental division into three transverse 
portions, which are so loosely connected with one another as 
very commonly to be found separate. The first and most 
anterior of these divisions is a shield or buckler which covers 
the head ; the second or middle portion is composed of mov- 
able rings covering tlie trunk (“thorax”) ; and the third is a 
shield which covers the tail or “ abdomen.” The head-shield 
(fig. 31, e) is generally more or less semicircular in shape ; and 
its central portion, covering the stom;ch of the animal, is usu- 
ally strongly elevated, and generally marked by lateral furrows. 
A little on each side of the head are j>Iacecl the eyes, which 
are generally crescentic in shape, and resemble the eyes of 
insects and many existing Crustaceans in being “ compound,” 
or made up of numerous simple eyes aggregated together. 
So excellent is the state of preservation of many speciniens of 
Trilobites, that the numerous individual lenses of the eyes 
have been uninjured, and as many as four hundred have been 
counted in each eye of some forms. The eyes may be sup- 
ported upon prominences, but they are never carried on mov- 
able stalks (as they are in the existing lobsters and crabs) j and 
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in some of the Cambrian Trilobites, such as the little Agnosti 
(fig. 31 i), the animal was blind. The lateral portions of the 



Fig. 31.— Cambrian Trilobites: Paradoxides Bohemicus, reduced in sire; h, Ellip~ 
socephalm Saohirsuia; d, Conocorypke SiUizerii^^ the above, together with 

fig. r, are from the Upper Cambrian or “ Primordial Zone ” of Bohemia) ; Head-shield 
Dikelloc&phahis Celiicm, from the Lingula Flags of Wales; /j Head-shield of Corn- 
co^ypke Maithewi^ from the Upper Cambrian (Acadian Group) of New Brunswick; 
Agtiostns rex^ Bohemia ; hy Tail-shield of Dikellocephaius Minne^otensisy from the Upper 
Cambrian (Potsdam Sandstone) of Minnesota. (After Banande, Dawbon, Salter, and 
Dale Owen.) 


head-shield are usually separated from the central portion by 
a peculiar line of division (the so-called “facial suture”) on 
each side ; but this is also wanting in some of the Cambrian 
species. The backward angles of the head-shield, also, are 
often prolonged into spines, which sometimes reach a great 
length. Following the head-shield behind, we have a portion 
of the body which is composed of movable segments or “body- 
rings,” and which is technically called the “ thorax.” Ordi- 
narily, this region is strongly trilobed, and each ling consists of 
a central convex portion, and of two flatter side-lobes. The 
number of body-rings in the thorax is very variable (from two 
to twenty-six), but is fixed for the adult forms of each group of 
the Trilobites. The young forms have much fewer rings than 
the full-grown ones \ and it is curious to find that the Cam- 
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brian Trilobkes very commonly have either a great many rings 
(as in Pamdoxides^ hg. 31, a), or else very few (as in Ag^iostus, 
fig. 31,^^). In some instances, the body-rings do not seem to 
have been so constructed as to allow of much movement, but 
in other cases this region of the body is so flexible that the 
animal possessed the power of rolling itself up completely, like 
a hedgehog ; and many individuals have been permanently 
preserved as fossils in this defensive condition. Finally, the 
body of the Trilobite was completed by a tail-shield (techni- 
cally termed the ‘^pygidium which varies much in size and 
form, and is composed of a greater or less number of rings, 
similar to those which form the thorax, but immovably amalga- 
mated with one another (flg. 31, Ji), 

The under surface of the body in the Trilobites appears to 
have been more or less entirely destitute of hard structures, 
with the exception of a well-developed upper lip, in the form 
of a plate attached to the inferior side of the head-shield in 
front. There is no reason to doubt that the animal possessed 
legs; but these structures seem to have resembled those of 
many living Crustaceans in being quite soft and membranous. 
This, at any rate, seems to have been generally tlie case; 
though structures whicdi have been regarded as legs have been 
detected on the under surface of one of the larger species of 
Trilol)ites. There is also, at present, no direct evidence that 
the Trilobites ])ossessed the two pairs of jointed feelers (“an- 
tennae”) which are so characteristic of recent Crustaceans. 

The Trilobites vary much in size, and the Cambrian forma- 
tion presents examples of both the largest and the smallest 
members of the order. Some of the young forms may be little 
bigger than a millet-seed, and some adult examples of the 
smaller species (such as Agnoslits) may be only a few lines in 
length ; whilst such giants of the order as Paradoxidcs and 
Asaphits may reach a length of from one to two feet. Judging 
from what we actually know as to the structure of the T'rilo- 
bites, and also from analogous recent forms, it would seem that 
these ancient Crustaceans were mud-haunting creatures, deni- 
zens of shallow seas, and affecting the soft silt of the bottom 
rather than tlie clear water above. Whenever muddy sedi- 
ments are found in the Cambrian and Silurian formations, 
there we are tolerably sure to find Trilobites, though they are 
by no means absolutely wanting in limestones. 'J'hey a]>pear 
to have crawled about upon the sea-bottom, or burrowed in tlic 
yiekUng mud, with the soft under surface directed downwards; 
and it is probable that they really derived their mitriment from 
the organic matter contained in the ooze amongst which they 
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lived. The vital organs seem to have occupied the central lobe 
of the skeleton, by which they were protected ; and a series of 
delicate leaf-like paddles, which probably served as respiratory 
organs, would appear to have been carried on the undersurface 
of the thorax. That they had their enemies may be regarded 
as certain ; but we have no evidence that they were furnished 
with any offensive weapons, or, indeed, with any means of 
defence beyond their hard crust, and the power, possessed by 
so many of them, of rolling themselves into a ball. An addi- 
tional proof of tlie fact that they for the most part crawled 
along the sea-bottom is found in the occurrence of tracks and 
markings of various kinds, which can hardly be ascribed to 
any other creatures with any show of probability. That this 
is the true nature of some of the markings in question cannot 
be doubted at all ; and in other cases no explanation so pro- 
bable has yet been suggested. If, however, the tracks which 
have been described from the Potsdam Sandstone of North 
America under the name of Protichniies are really due to the 
peregrinations of some Trilobite, they must have been pro- 
duced by one of the largest examples of the order. 

As already said, the Cambrian Rocks are very rich in the 
remains of Trilobites. ‘ In the lowest beds of the series (Long- 
niynd Rocks), representatives of some half-dozen genera have 
now been detected, including the dwarf AgnostuszxiA the giant 
Paradoxides, In the higher beds, the number both of genera 
and species is largely increased ; and from the great compara- 
tive abundance of individuals, the Trilobites have every right 
to be considered as the most characteristic fossils of the Cam- 
brian period, — the more so as the Cambrian species belong to 
peculiar types, which, for the most part, died out before the 
commencement of the Silurian epoch. 

All the remaining Cambrian fossils which demand any notice 
here are members of one or otlier division of the great class 
of the Mollusca^ or “ Shell-fish ” properly so called. In the 
Lower Cambrian Rocks the Lamp-shells [Brachiopodd) are the 
principal or sole representatives of the class, and appear chiefly 
in three interesting and important types — namely, Linguhila^ 
Piscina, and Oboklla, Of these the last (fig. 32, i) is highly 
characteristic of these ancient deposits ; whilst Piscma is one 
of those remarkable persistent types which, commencing at 
this early period, has continued to be represented by varying 
forms through all the intervening geological formations up to 
the present day. Lifigi/Ieila (fig. 32, c), again, is closely allied 
to the existing Goo.se-bill Lamp-shell (tingnla matina), and 
thus presents us with another example of an. extremely long- 
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lived type. The Lhigulellcs and their successors, the Lingidce, 
are singular in possessing a shell which is of a horny texture, 
and contains but a small proportion of calcareous matter. In 
the Upper Cambrian Rocks, the become much more 

abundant, the broad satchel - shaped species known as Z. 
Davisii (hg. 32, e) being so abundant that one of the great 
divisions of the Cambrian is teimed the “ Lmgula Flags.’' 
Here, also, we meet for the first time with examples of the 
genus Ordiis (fig. 32, /&, 1 ) a characteristic Palaeozoic type of 



Fig. 32 — Camlman Fossils ; a, ProUspongin fcncsirnia^ Menevian (iroup; Arimi' 
colitesaidywns^ Longinynd Clroiip; «?, Lift^ukiln fcrmginca, Louginyacl aiul Monevlan, 
enlarged; ll^nucnota} is vcrmntxiuUx, Lingula Khigs; t\ Liu^ithdla DixvtsU^ Idiigula 

\ Orthis leutkitlax IS, Lingula Fluids, T/ura D(X<!'idn\ 'J'lcniarlocj Slates; //, 
Modiolo/>sis Sok>ensis, Tionirulut; Slates; /, OMellix sa^iitaliSf inteiior of valve, JMeno- 
vian ; j\ I 5 >{tenor uf the* same , Orf/iis Jl'iksii, Meiievx.in ; /, C'asi of the same ; m, 
Oiemts ffiicruriiSt Lingula Flag.s. (Altei Saltei, HicLs, and X^avid.son.) 

the Brachiopods, which is destined to undergo a vast extension 
in Inter ages. 

Of the higher groups of the MoUusca the record is as yet 
but scanty. In the Lower Cambrian, we have but the thin, 
fragile, dagger -.shaped shells of the free - swimming oceanic 
Molluscs or Winged-snails ” {Pteropoda)^ of which the most 
characteristic is the genus Theca (fig. 32, In the Upper 
Cambrian, in addition to these, we have a few Univalves 
[Gasteropoda), and, thanks to the researches of Dr Micks, 
quite a small assemblage of Bivalves [LameUihranchiata), 
though these are mostly of no great dimensions (fig. 32, h). 
Of the chambered Cephalopoda (Cuttle-fishes and their allies), 
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we have but few traces, and these wholly confined to the higher 
beds of the formation. We meet, however, with examples of 
the wonderful genus Orthoceras, with its 
straight, partitioned shell, which we shall 
find in an immense variety of forms in the 
Silurian rocks. Lastly, it is worthy of 
note that the lowest of all the groups of 
the MoHusca — namely, that of the Sea- 
mats, Sea-mosses, and Lace-corals {Poiy- 
zoa) — is only doubtfully known to have 
any representatives in the Cambrian, 
though undergoing a large and varied 
development in the Silurian deposits. 

An exception, however, may with much 
probability be made to this statement in 
favour of the singular genus Didyonema 
(fig. 33), which is highly characteristic of 
the highest Cambrian beds (Tremadoc 
Slates). This curious fossil occurs in the 
form of fan-like or .funnel-shaped expan- 
sions, composed of slightly-diverging horny branches, which 
are united in a net-like manner by numerous delicate cross- 
bars, and exhibit a row of little cups or cells, in which the ani- 
mals were contained, on each side. Didyonema has generally 
been referred to the Graptolites ; but it has a much greater 
affinity with the plant-like Sea-firs {Sciinlarians) or the Sea- 
mosses {Polyzoa\ and the balance of evidence is perhaps in 
favour of placing it with the latter. 



Fiff S'?.— Frapiment of 
jnUfvoui'via sociali\ con- 
sidctiibly enUirjiecl, show- 
ing; tlic horny bninches, 
with their connecting 
Cl oss-bars, and with a row 
of cells on each side. 
(Oiiginal.) 
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well as to a number of important papers on the British Cambiian strata by 
vaiious well-known observers. Amongst these latter may be mentioned 
memoirs by Prof. Phillips, and Messrs Salter, Hicks, Belt, Plant, Horn- 
fray, Ash, Holl, kcc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE LOWER SILURIAN PERIOD. 

The great system of deposits to which Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son applied the name of “Silurian Rocks" reposes directly 
upon the highest Cambrian beds, aj^parently without any 
marked unconformity, though with a considerable change in 
the nature of the fossils. The name ‘‘Silurian " was originally 
]u*oposed by the eminent geologist just alluded to for a groat 
series of strata lying below the Old Red Sandstone, and occu- 
pying districts in Wales and its borders which were at one 
time inhabited by the “Silures," a tribe of ancient IJritons. 
Deposits of a corresponding age are now known to be largely 
developed in other parts of England, in Scotland, and in Ire- 
land, in North America, in Australia, in India, in J:Johemia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Spain, and in 
various other regions of less note. In some regions, as in the 
neighbourhood of St Petersburg, the Silurian strata are found 
not only to have preserved their original horizontality, but also 
to have retained almost unaltered their primitive soft and inco- 
herent nature. In other regions, as in Scandinavia and many 
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parts of North America, similar strata, now consolidated into 
shales, sandstones, and limestones, may be found resting with 
a very slight inclination on still older sediments. In a great 
many regions, however, the Silurian deposits are found to have 
undergone more or less folding, crumpling, and dislocation, 
accompanied by induration and cleavage of the finer and 
softer sediments i whilst in some regions, as in the Highlands 
of Scotland, actual “ metamorphism has taken place. In 
consequence of the above, Silurian districts usually present 
the bold, rugged, and picturesque outlines which are char- 
acteristic of the older ** Primitive” rocks of the earth’s crust in 
general. In many instances, we find Silurian strata rising into 
mountain-chains of great grandeur and sublimity, exhibiting 
the utmost diversity of which rock-scenery is capable, and de- 
lighting the artist with endless changes of valley, lake, and 
cliif. Such districts are little suitable for agriculture, though this 
is often compensated for by the valuable mineral products con- 
tained in the rocks. On the other hand, when the rocks are 
tolerably soft and uniform in their nature, or when few disturb- 
ances of the crust of the earth have taken place, we may find 
Silurian areas to be covered with an abundant pasturage or to 
be heavily timbered. 

Under the head of ‘^Silurian Rocks,” Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son included all the strata between the summit of the ‘‘Long- 
mynd’^ beds and the Old Red Sandstone, and he divided these 
into the two great groups of the Zower Silurmn and Upper Silu- 
rian. It is, however, now generally admitted that a considerable 
portion of the basement beds of Murchison’s Silurian series 
must be transferred — if only upon palaeontological grounds — to 
the Upper Cambrian, as has here been done; and much contro- 
versy has been carried on as to the proper nomenclature of the 
Upper Silurian and of the remaining portion of Murchison’s 
Lower Silurian. Thus, some would confine the name ‘^Silu- 
rian” exclusively to the Upper Silurian, and would apply the 
name of “ Cambro-Silurian ” to the Lower Silurian, or would 
include all beds of the latter age in the “ Cambrian ” series of 
Sedgwick. It is not necessary to enter into the merits of these 
conflicting views. For our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
recognise that there exist two great groups of rocks between 
the highest Cambrian beds, as here defined, and the base of 
the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone. These two great groups 
are so closely allied to one another, both physically and palse- 
ontologically, that many authorities have established a third 
or intermediate group (the “ Middle Silurian ”), by which a pas- 
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sage is made from one into the other. This method of pro- 
cedure involves disadvantages which appear to outweigh its 
advantages ; and the two groups iri question are not only gen- 
erally capable of very distinct stratigraphical separation, but at 
the same time exhibit, together with the alliances above spoken 
of, so many and such important palaeontological differences, 
that it is best to consider them separately. We shall there- 
fore follow this course in the present instance ; and pending 
the final solution of the controversy as to Cambrian and Silu- 
rian nomenclature, we shall distinguish these two groups of 
strata as the “ Lower Siluiian*’ and the “ Upper Silurian.'' 

The Silurian Rocks are known already to be devel- 

oped ill various regions; and though general succession 
in these areas is approximately the same, each area exhibits 
j)eculiarities of its own, whilst the subdivisions of each are 
known by special names. All, therefore, that can be attempted 
here, is to select two typical areas—such as Wales and North 
America — and to briefly consider the grouping and divisions 
of the Lower Silurian in each. 

In Wales, the line between the Cambrian and I.ower Silurian 
is somewhat ill-defined, and is certainly not marked by any 
strong unconformity. There are, however, grounds for accept- 
ing the line proposed, for palaeontological reasons, by Dr 
Hicks, in accordance with which the Tremadoc Slates (“Lower 
Tremadoc” of Salter) become the highest of the Cambrian 
deposits of Britain. If we take this view, the Lower Silurian 
rocks of Wales and adjoining districts are found to have the 
following succession from below upwards (fig. 34): — 

1, The Arenig Group , — This group derives its name from 
the Arenig mountains, where it is extensively developed. It 
consists of about 4000 feet of slates, shales, and flags, and is 
<livisible into a lower, middle, and upper division, of which the 
former is often regarded as Cambrian under the name of 
“ Upper Tremadoc Slates." 

2. Tht Llandeilo Group . — The thickness of this group varies 
from about 4000 to as much as 10,000 feet; but in this latter 
case a great amount of the thickness is made up of volcanic 
ashes and interbedded traps. The sedimentary beds of this 
group are principally slates and flags, the latter occasionally 
with calcareous bands; and the whole series can be divided 
into a lower, middle, and upper Llandeilo division, of which 
the last is the.most important. The name of “ Llandeilo" is 
derived from the town of the same name in Wales, where strata 
of this age were described by Murchison. 
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3. The Caradoc ox Bala Group , — The alternative names of 
this group are also of local origin, and are derived, the one 
from Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, the otlier from Bala in Wales, 
strata of this age occurring in both localities. The series is 
divided into a lower and upper group, the latter chiefly com- 
posed of shales and flags, and the former of sandstones and 
shales, together with the important and interesting calcareous 
band known as the “ Bala Limestone.” The thickness of the 
entire series varies from 4000 to as much as 12,000 feet, ac- 
cording as it contains more or less of interstratified igneous 
rocks. 

4. The Llandovery Group (Lower Llandovery of IMurchison). 
— This series, as developed near the town of Llandovery, in 
Caermarthenshire, consists of less than 1000 feet of conglom- 
erates, sandstones, and shales. It is probable, however, that 
the little calcareous band known as the Hirnant Limestone,” 
together with certain pale-coloured slates which lie above the 
Bala Limestone, though usually referred to the Caradoc series, 
should in reality be regarded as belonging to the Llandovery 
group. 

The general succession of the Lower Silurian strata of Wales 
and its borders, attaining a maximum thickness (along with 
contemporaneous igneous matter) of nearly 30,000 feet, is 
diagramatically represented in the annexed sketch-section 
(fig. 34) 


[Generalised Section 


8 



Arenig Group. Llandeilo Group. Caradoc or Bala Group. 
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Generalised Section of the Lower Silurian Rocks 
OF Wales. 



j May tiill Sandstone (base 
‘ ( of Upper Silurian). 

Llandovery Group. 

Upper Bala. 

Lower Bala. 

Upper Llancleilo. 

Middle Llandeilo. 

Lower Llandeilo. 

Upper Arenig. 

Middle Arenig. 

J Lower Arenig (Upper 
( Tremadoc Group). 

( Tremadoc vSIales (Lower 
( Tremadoc Group). 


In North America, both in the United States and in Can- 
ada, the Silurian rocks are very largely developed,, and may be 
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regcarded as constituting an exceedingly full and typical scries 
of the deposits of this period I'he chief groups of the Silurian 
rocks of North America are as follows, beginning, as before, 
with the lowest strata, and proceeding upwards (fig. 35) : — 

1. Quebec Group . — This group is typically developed in 
the vicinity of Quebec, where it consists of about 5000 feet of 
strata, chiefly variously -coloured shales, together with some 
sandstones and a few calcareous bands. It contains a number 
of peculiar Graptolites, by which it can be identified without 
question with the Arenig group of 'Wales and the corres])ond- 
ing Skiddaw Slates of the North of England. It is also to be 
noted that numerous Trilobites of a distinct Cambrian facies 
have been obtained in the limestones of the Quebec group, 
near Quebec. These fossils, however, have been exclusively 
obtained from the limestones of the group \ and as these lime- 
stones are principally cal cai cons breccias or conglomerates, 
there is room for believing that these primordial fossils are 
really derived, in part at any rate, from fragments of an upper 
Cambrian limestone. In the State of New York, the Grapto- 
litic shales of Quebec are wanting 5 and the base of the Silurian 
is constituted by the so-called Calciferous Sand-rock ” and 

Chazy Limestoned’* ** '^ The first of these is essentially and 
typically calcareous, and the second is a genuine limestone. 

2. The Trenton Group . — This is an essentially calcareous 
group, the various limestones of which it is composed being 
known as the Bird’s-eye,’’ Black River,” and “ Trenton ” 
Limestones, of which the last is the thickest and most import- 
ant. The thickness of this group is variable, and the bands of 
limestone in it are often separated by beds of shale. 

3. The Cincinnati Group (Hudson River Formation t). — 
This group consists essentially of a lower series of shales, often 
black in colour and highly charged with bituminous matter 
(the Utica Slates”), and of an upper series of shales, sand- 


* The piecise relations of the Quebec shales with Giaptolites (Levis 
Formation) to the Calciferous and Chazy beds aie still obsciue, thouj^h 
theie seems little doubt but that the Quebec Shales are superior to the 
Calciferous Sand-rock. 

t There is some difficulty about the precise nomenclature of this group. 
It was oiiginally called the “tiudson River Founationj ” but this name 
is inappropiiatc, as rocks of this age hardly touch anywhere the actual 
Iludhon River itself, the rocks so called formerly being now known to be 
of more ancient date. There is also some want of propriety in the name of 

** Cincinnati Gioup,” since the rocks which are known under this name in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati itself are the representatives of the Trenton 
Limestone, Utica Slates, and the old Hudson River group, inseparably 
united in what used to be called the “Blue Limestone Sciies.” 



Quebec Group. Trenton Group. Cincinnati Group, 
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stones, and limestones (the “ (Jincinnati” rocks proper). Tlie 
exact parallelism of the Tienton and Cincinnati groups with 
the subdivisions of the Welsh Silurian series can hardly be 
stated positively. Probably no precise equivalency exists; 
but there can be no doubt but that the Trenton and Cincin- 
nati groups correspond, as a whole, with the Llandeilo and 
Caradoc groups of Britain. The subjoined diagrammatic 
section (fig. 35) gives a general idea of the succession of the 
Lower Silurian rocks of North America : — 


Generalised Section of the Lower Silurian Rocks 
OF North America. 


Fig. 35 . 



J jMcdina Sandstone (base of 
I Upper Siluiian). 


Cincinnati Group proper. 


Utica Slates. 

—Trenton Limestone. 

■Black River Limestone. 
-Biid’s-eye Limestone. 
.--Chazy Limestone. 

Quebec Shales (Levis Beds). 

...Calcifcioiis Sand-rock 
...Polsdam Sandstone. 
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Of the life of the T.ower Sikuian period we have record in a 
vast number of fossils, showing that the seas of this period 
were abundantly furnished with living denizens. We have, 
however, in the meanwhile, no knowledge of the land-surfaces 
of the period. We have therefore no means of speculating 
as to the nature of the terrestrial animals of this ancient age, 
nor is anything known with certainty of any land-j)]ants which 
may have existed. The only relics of vegetation upon w'hich 
a positive opinion can be expressed belong to the obsciiie 
group of the “Fucoids/’ and are supposed to be the remains 
of sea*weeds. Some of the fossils usually placed under this 
head aie probably not of a vegetable nature at all, but others 



Fig. Licropkyens Otiawacnsis, .n “ Fucoid,” fruni the Trenton Limestone 
(Lower Silurian) of Canada. (After Killings.) 

(fig. 36) appear to be unquestionable jilants. The true affin- 
ities of these, however, are extremely dubious. ^ All that can 
be said is, that remains which appear to be certainly vegetable, 
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and winch arc most probably due to marine plants, lun’o l)eon 
recognised nearly at the base of the Lower Silurian (Arenig), 
and that they are found throughout the series whenever suitable 
conditions recur. 

The Protozoans appear to have fioiirishcd extensively in the 
Lower Silurian seas, though to a large extent under fonns 
which are still little understood. We Inive here for ihe first 
time the appearance of Foraminifmi of the ordinary type- one 
of the most interesting observations in this <‘onnection being 
that made by hdirenberg, who sluiwed that the Lower Silurian 
sandstones of the neighbourhood of St Petersburg contained 
casts in gkiuconile of Koraminiferous shells, some of which are 
referable to the existing genera RoialUi and Ttwiularia, True 
Spon^cs^ belonging to that section of the group in which the 
skeleton is calcareous, are also not unknown, one of the most 

characteristic genera being As 
tylospon^k (fig. 37). In this 
genius are included more or less 
globular, often lol)e(l .sponges, 
wliich are lielieved not to have 
been attached toforeign bodies. 
In the form here figured there 
is a funnel-shajicd cavity at the 
summit; and the eiitiie mass of 
tlie sponge is jierfoiated, as in 
living examples, by a system 
of canals wliii'h ('(»nvey the 
sea-water to all parts oi the 
organism. The canals by 
which the sea water gains eii* 
trance ojien on the exterior c»f 
the .s]>here, and those by whi(L 
it again escapes from the .sponge oiieu into the cup sliaped 
depression at the summit. 

d'he most abundant, and at the same lime the least under- 
stood, of Lower Silurian Protozoans belong, howevei, to the 
genera Stromatopom and Reaptaadiics^ the structure (tf which 
can merely be alluded to here. The speeiiiums of .S’//vw<//c- 
pora (fig. 38) oc('ur as hemispherical, ])ear sha{ied, globular, or 
irregular masses, often of very (‘onsiderable si/e, and some 
times (lemonstrai)ly attached to foreign bodies. In their struc 
ture these masses consist of numerous thin calcareous laminie, 
usually arranged coiu’entrically, and separated by narrow 
iiUerspru^es. These interspaces are generally ('los.-ictl by 
niimeroLis vertical calcareous pillars, giving tint vertiful secti(m 



[''in. \T, iwi 

yci licallv so sis to cvliiluL this csuisil systnu 
in th« intcnoi. f.owcr Silurisin/t cuiic.ssc«. 
(Aftur Foaliniintl Ka*mur.) 
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of the fossil a lattice-like aj)pearance. There are also usually 
minute pores in the concentric laminas, by which the successive 



Fiff. 38.-7A small and nerfoct stxjcimcn of Stromato^ora rttgom^ of the natuiul 
from tUu Ticnton Limcbtone of Canada. (After Billings.) 


interspaces are placed in communication ; and sometimes the 
surface presents large rounded openings, which appear to corre- 
spond with the water-canals of the Sponges. Upon the whole, 
though presenting some curious affinities to the calcareous 
Sponges, Stromafopom is perhaps more properly regarded as 
a gigantic Foramiuifa\ If this view be correct, it is of special 
interest as Ijeing prol)ably the nearest ally of Eozoon^ the 
general apjiearance of the two being strikingly similar, though 
Iheir minute .structure is not at all the same. Lastly, in the 
fossils known ns Rar/^tacu/ites Jsc/iadiics vrt are also pre- 
sented witli exulain singular Lower Silurian Protozoans, which 
may with great i)rol)al)ility be regarded as gigantic Forami- 
nijenu 'Their striK’ture is very complex; but fragments are 
easily recognised by the fact that the exterior is covered with 
niinicrous rhomlxiidal calcareous plates, closely fitting together, 
and arranged in i)eculiar intersecting curves, presenting very 
much the appearance of the engine-turned case of a watch. 

Passing next to the sub-kingdom of Cmlenicrate animals 
(Zoopl'iytcs, (’orals, (Jt:c.), we find that this great grou]), almost 
or wholly absent in the Cambrian, is represented in Lower 
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Silurian deposits by a great number of forms belonging on tlie 
one hand to the true Corals, and on the other hand to the 
singular tamily of the Graptoliics. If we except certain plant- 
like fossils which probably belong rather to the Sertularians 
or tliie Polyzoans Dicfyoncma^ Daidrograptus, &c.), the 

family of the GrapioUtes may be regarded as exclusively 
Silurian in its distribution. Not only is this the case, but it 
attained its maximum development almost upon its first ap- 
pearance, in the Arenig Rocks ; and whilst represented by a 
great variety of types in the Lower Silurian, it only exists in 
the Upper Silurian in a much diminished form. The Grap- 
tolifes (Or. gnrp/io, I write ; lit/ios^ stone) were so named by 
Linnieus, from the resemblance of some of them to written or 
pencilled marks upon the stone, though the great naturalist him- 
self did not believe them to be true fossils at all. They occur 
as linear or leaf-like bodies, sometimes simple, sometimes com- 
pound and branched \ and no doubt whatever can be enter- 
tained as to their being the skeletons of composite organisms, 
or colonies of semi-independent animals united together by 
a common fleshy trunk, similar to what is observed in the 
colonies of the existing Sea-firs (Sertularians). This fleshy 
trunk or common stem of the colony was protected by a deli- 
cate horny sheath, and it gave origin to the little flower-like 
“ polypites,’' which constituted the active element of the whole 
assemblage. These semi-independent beings were, in turn, 
protected each by a little horny cup or cell, directly connected 
with the common sheath below, and terminating above in an 
opening through which the polyjjite could protrude its tentacled 
head or could again withdraw itself for safety. The entire 
skeleton, again, v^as usually, if not universally, suj)porled by 
a delicate horny rod or ‘‘axis,” which appears to have been 
hollow, and which often protrudes to a greater or less extent 
beyond one or both of the extremities of the actual colony. 

The above gives the elementary constitution of any Grapto- 
life, but there are considerable differences as to the manner in 
which these elements are arranged and combined. In some 
forms the common stem of the colony gives origin to but a 
single row of cells on one side. If the common stem is a 
simple, straight, or slightly-curved linear body, then we have 
the simplest form of Graptolite known (the genus Monograptus)^^ 
and it is worthy of note that these simple types do not come 
into existence till comparatively late (Llandeilo), and last 
nearly to the very close of the Upper Silurian. In other 
cases, whilst there is still but a single row of cells, the colony 
may consist of two of these simple stems springing from a 
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common point, as in the so-called twin Graptolites {Didy- 
mograptus^ fig. 40). This type is entirely confined to the earlier 

portion of the Lower Silu- 
rian period (Arenig and 
Llandeilo). In other cases, 
again, there may be four 
of such stems springing 
from a central point {Tef- 
ragrapius). Lastly, there 
are numerous complex 
forms (such as Dichograp' 
tus^ Loga}iograpfus^ &c.) in 
which there are eight or 
more of these simple bran- 
ches, all arising from a 
common centre (fig. 39), 
which is sometimes fur- 
nished with a singular 
horny disc. These com- 
plicated branching forms, 
as well as the Tetragrapti^ 
are characteiistic of the 
horizon of the Arenig 
group. Similar forms, of- 
ten specifically identical, 



Fig. y^.’^Dicho^aptus octohyachiainSy a Tsranched, “unicellular" Graptolite from 
the Skiddaw and Quebec Groups (Arenig). (After Hall.) 


are found at this horizon in Wales, in the great series of the 
Skiddaw Slates of the north of England, in the Quebec group 
in Canada, in equivalent beds in Sweden, and in certain gold- 
bearing slates of the same age in Victoria in Australia. 

In another great group of Graptolites (including the genera 
Diplogmptus, Dicramgraptus, Clmacogi'aptiis^^z,) the common 
stem of the colony gives origin, over part or the whole of its 
length, to rows of cells, one on each side (fig. 41). These 
double-celled Graptolites are highly characteristic of the 
Lower Silurian deposits ; and, with an exception more appa- 
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rent than real in Bohemia, they are exclusively confined to 
strata of Lower Silurian age, and are not known to occur in 



Fig. 40.— Central portion of the colony of Didymagra^ius divaricnius, Upper 
Llandeilo, Dumfrie‘*shire. (Original.) 


the Upper Silurian. Lastly, there is a group of Graptolites 
{Phyllogf^aptus^ fig. 42) in which the colony is leaf-like in form, 



Fig. 41.— Example} of piplogra;f>ins Fig. 4a.— Group of individuals of P/tyilfl- 
showing variations in the appen- gmpUts typns^ ft'nm the Quebec gioup of 
cages at the base. ^ Upper Llandeilo, Canada (After Hall.), One of the four rows 
Dnmfnesshiie. (Original.) of cells is hidden on the under surface. 


and is composed of four row? of cells springing in a cross-like 
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manner from the common stem. These forms are highly char- 
acteristic of the Arenig group. 

The Graptolites are usually found in dark-coloured, often 
black shales, which sometimes contain so much carbon as to 
become '‘anthracitic,^^ They may be simply carbonaceous; 
but they are more commonly converted into iron-pyrites, when 
they glitter with the brilliant lustre of silver as they lie scattered 
on the surface of the rock, fully deserving in their metallic 
tracery the name of "written stones.” They constitute one 
of the most important groups of Silurian fossils, and are of the 
greatest value in determining the precise stratigraphical posi- 
tion of the beds in which they occur. They present, however, 
special difficulties in their study; and it is still a moot point as 
to their precise position in the zoological scale. The balance 
of evidence is in favour of regarding them as an ancient and 
peculiar group of the Sea-firs (Hydroid Zoophytes), but some 
regard them as belonging rather to the Sea-mosses {Foiyzoa), 
Under any circumstances, they cannot be directly compared 
either with the ordinary Sea-firs or the ordinary Sea-mosses ; 
for these two groups consist of fixed organisms, whereas the 
Graptolites were certainly free-floating creatines, living at 
large in the open sea. The only Hydroid Zoophytes or Poly- 
zoans which have a similar free mode of existence, have either 
no skeleton at all, or have hard structures quite unlike the 
horny sheaths of the Graptolites. 

The second great group of Coelenterate animals [Aciinozoa) 
is represented in the Lower Silurian rocks by numerous 
Corals. These, for obvious reasons, are much more abundant 
in regions wliere the Lower Silurian series is largely calcareous 
(as in North America) than in districts like Wales, where 
limestones are very feebly developed. The Lower Silurian 
Corals, though the first of their class, and presenting certain 
peculiarities, may be regarded as essentially similar in nature 
to existing Corals. These, as is well known, are the calcareous 
skeletons of animals — the so - called " Coral - Zoophytes ” — 
closely allied to the common Sea-anemones in structure and 
habit. A simple coral (fig. 43) consists of a calcareous cup 
embedded in the soft tissues of the flower-like polype, and hav- 
ing at its summit a more or less deep depression (the " calice”) 
in which the digestive organs are contained. The space within 
the coral is divided into compartments by numerous vertical 
calcareous plates (the " septa ”), which spring from the inside 
of the wall of the cup, and of which some generally reach the 
centre. Compound corals, again (fig. 44), consist of a greater 
or less number of structures similar in structure to the above, 
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but united together in different ways into a common mass. 
Simple corals, therefore, are the skeletons of smgle and inde- 



Fig. Zaphrmiis Siokesi. a simule Fig. 44,— Upper surface of a mass of 
“cup-coral," Upper Silurian, Canada. (After Stromhodes pi'nia^onas^ Upper Silurian, 
Billings.) Canada. (After Billings.) 


pendent polypes \ whilst compound corals are the skeletons of 
assemblages or colonies of similar polypes, living united with 
one another as an organic community. 

In the general details of their structure, the Lower Silurian 
Corals do not differ from the ordinary Corals of the present 
day. The latter, however, have the vertical calcareous plates 
of the coral (‘‘septa”) arranged in multiples of six or five; 
whereas the funner have these structures arranged in multiples 
of four, and often showing a cross-like disposition. For this 
reason, the common Lower Silurian Corals are separated to 
form a distinct group under the name of Rugose Corals or 
Rugosa, They are further distinguished by the fact that the 
cavity of the coial (“ visceral chamber ”) is usually subdivided 
by more or less numerous horizontal calcareous plates or 
partitions, which divide the coral into so many tiers or storeys,' 
and which are known as the “tabulae” (fig. 45). 

In addition to the Rugose Corals, the Lower Silurian rocks 
contain a number of curious compound corals, the tubes 
of which have either no septa at all or merely rudimentary 
ones, but which have the transverse partitions or “ tabulae ” 
very highly develoi)ed. These are known as the Tabulate 
Co 7 'als ; and recent researches on some of their existing allies 
(such as Heliopora) have shown that they are really allied to 
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the modern Sea-pens, Organ-pipe Corals, and Red Coral, 
rather than to the typical stony Corals. Amongst the charac- 



Eig. if^.—Colnmnarla alvcclaia^ a Rugose compound coral, with imperfect septa, but 
having trie coralhtes partitioned off into storeys by “ tabulae.” Lower Silurian, Canada. 
(After Billings.) 

teristic Rugose Corals of the Lower Silurian maybe mentioned 
species belonging to the genera Colitmnaria^ Favistella^ Strej>- 
ieiasma, and Zaphrentis ; whilst amongst the Tabulate” 
Corals, the principal forms belong to the genera Chcetetes^ 
Halysites (the Chain-coral), ConsteHaria, and Ilcliolifcs. These 
groups of the Corals, however, attain a greater development 
at a later period, and they will be noticed more particularly 
hereafter. 

Passing on to higher animals, we find that the class of the 
Echinodermafa is represented by examples of the Star-fishes 
{Asteroidea)^ the Sea-lilies {Crmoidea), and the peculiar extinct 
group of the Cystideans ( Cysfoidea), with one or two of the 
Brittle-stars {Ophiwvidca) — the Sea-urchins {Echinoidcd) being 
still wanting. The Crinoids, though in some places extremely 
numerous, have not the varied development that they possess 
in the Upper Silurian, in connection with which their structure 
will be more fully spoken of. In the meanwhile, it is sufficient 
to note that many of the calcareous deposits of the Lower 
Silurian are strictly entitled to the name of “ Crinoidal lime- 
stones,” being composed in great part of the detached joints, 
and plates, and broken stems, of these beautiful but fragile 
organisms (see fig. 12). Allied to the Crinoids are the singular 
creatures which are known as Cystideans (fig, 46). These are 
generally composed of a globular or ovate body (the calyx”), 
supported upon a short stalk (the ** column”), by which the 
organism was usually attached to some foreign body. The 
body was enclosed by closely-fitting calcareous ])lat(.‘s, accu- 
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rately jointed together; and the stem was made up of numerous 
distinct pieces or joints, flexibly united to each other by mem- 



Fig. 46.— Group of Cystideans. A, Caryocrbvus ornaius^ Upper Silurian, America ; 
B, PleurccystiUs squamosus^ showing two short “ arms," Lower Silurian, Canada ; C, 
Psmdocrinns bifasci at Hs, Upper Silurian, England ; D, Lepatioerhms Gcb/iatiii, Upper 
Silurian, America. (After Hall, Billings, and Salter.) 

brane. The chief distinction which strikes one in comparing 
the Cysticleans with tlie Crinoicls is, that the latter are always 
furnished, as will be subseciuently seen, with a beautiful crown 
of branched and feathery appendages, springing from the sum- 
mit of the calyx, and which are composed of innumerable 
calcareous plates or joints, and are known as the ‘‘arms.” In 
the Cystideans, on the other hand, there are either no “arms’' 
at all, or merely short, unbranched, rudimentary arms. The 
Cystideans are principally, and indeed nearly exclusively, 
Silurian fossils ; and though occurring in the Upper Silurian 
in no small numbers, they are pre-eminently characteristic of 
the Llandeilo-Caradoc period of I^ower Silurian time. They 
commenced their existence, so far as known, in the Upper 
Cambrian ; and though examples are not absolutely unknown 

* The genus Caryoermus is sometimes regaicled as properly belonging 
to the O inokis^ but there seem to be good reasons for rather considering 
it as an abnormal form of Cysiidean* 
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in later periods, they are pre-eminently characteristic of the 
earlier portion of the Palaeozoic epoch. 

The Ringed Worms {Atmelides) are abundantly represented 
in the Lower Silurian, but principally by tracks and burrows 
similar in essential respects to those which occur so commonly 
in the Cambrian formation, and calling for no special com- 
ment. Much more important are the Artimlate animals, rep- 
resented, as heretofore, wholly by the remains of the aquatic 



Fig. 47. — Lower Silurian Crustaceans. Asapfms tytannus^ Upper Llandeilo ; h, 
Ogvgia BhcJui, Upper Llandeilo; Tnmtclens conccntricvSi Caracloc; Cmyocans 
Wnghiii^ Arenig (Skiddaw Slates) ; Beyrichia compUcatay natural size and enlarj^ed, 
Upper Llandeilo and Caradoc;/, Pftmiiiet Caxadoc: Head-shield of 

Calymene Blummbachit, var. hcvicapiinta^ Caiadoc ; /f, Head-shield of Truxfthus 
Beeki (Utica Slates), United States : ?, Shield of Lcperditia Canadeusis^ var. Joseph- 
intin, of the natural size, Trenton Limestone, Canada ; J, The same, viewed from the 
fiont, (After Salter, M'Coy, Rupert Jones, and Dana.) 


group of the Cmstaceans, Amongst these are numerous little 
bivalved forms — such as species oi Frimitia (fig. 47, /), Fey-- 
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rkhta (fig. 47, i), and Leperditia (fig. 47, / and y). Most of 
these aie very small, varying from the size of a pin’s head up 
to that of a hemp seed ; but they are sometimes as large as 
a small bean (fig. 47, f), and they are commonly found in 
myriads together in the rock. As before said, they belong to 
the same great group as the living Water-fleas {Ostracoda), 
Besides these, we find the pod-shaped head-shields of the 
shrimp-like Pliyllopods — such as Caryocaris (fig. 47, d) and 
Ccratiocaris, More important, however, than any of these are 
the Trilobites, which may be considered as attaining their maxi- 
mum development in the Lower Silurian. The huge Paradoxides 
of the Cambrian have now disappeared, and with them almost 
all the principal and characteristic primordial” genera, save 
Oienus and Ag?iostus, In their place we have a great number 
of new forms— some of \htm^Y\ktthtgx^.2XAsaphusiyrannus 
of the Upper Llandeilo (fig. 47, «), attaining a length of a foot 
or more, and thus hardly yielding in the matter of size to their 
ancient rivals. Almost every subdivision of the Lower Silurian 
series has its own special and characteristic species of Trilo- 
bites ; and the study of these is therefore of great importance 
to the geologist, A few widely-dispersed and characteristic 
species have been here figured (fig. 47); and the following 
may be considered as the principal Lower Silurian genera — 
A sap Am, Ogygia, Cheiritrus, Ampyx, Calyniene, Trmtickus, 
Lichas, JUmus, Mglina, Harpes, Remoplmndcs, Phacops, 
AddaspiSi and Homalonotus, a few of them passing upwards 
under new forms into the Upper Silurian. 

Coming next to the Mollusca, we find the group of the Sea- 
mosses and Sea-mats {Polyzoa) represented now by quite a 
number of forms. Amongst these are examples of the true 
Lace-corals [Retepora and Fenestella), with their netted fan-like 
or funnel-shaped fronds ; and along with these are numerous 
delicate encrusting forms, which grew parasitically attached to 
shells and corals {Hippothoa, Alecto, &c.)j but perhaps the 
most characteristic forms belong to the genus PHlodictya (figs. 
48 and 49). In this group the frond is flattened, with thin 
striated edges, sometimes sword-like or scimitar-shaped, but 
often more or less branched; and it consists of two layers of 
cells, separated by a delicate membrane, and opening upon 
opposite sides. Each of these little chambers or cells ” was 
originally tenanted by a minute animal, and the whole thus 
constituted a compound organism or colony. 

The Lamp-shells or Brachiopods are so numerous, and pre- 
sent such varied types, both in this and the succeeding period 
of the Upper Silurian, that the name of Age of Brachiopods’’ 
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has with justice been applied to the Silurian period as a whole. 
It would be impossible here to enter into details as to the 



Fig. 50.— Lower Silurian Brachiopods. a and Orihis hiforaia, Llandeilo-Caiadoc, 
Britain and America ; Orihis Jiahellulum, Caracloc, Britain ; Orihis sithquadraia, 
Cincinnati Group, America ; ri, Interior of the dorsal valve of the same ; d, Siro^/uj^ 
menu delioidea, Llandeilo-Caiadoc, Britam and America. (After Meek, Hall, and 
Salter.) 

sively confined to it. The numerous shells which belong to 
the extensive and cosmopolitan genus Ort/ns (fig, 50, a, 3 , c, 
9 
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and fig. SI, c and d\ are usually more or less transversely- 
oblong or subquadrate, the two valves (as more or less in all 



Fig; si.-~Lower Silurian Brachiopods. a, Siropkmiena alternain, Cinrinnati Crou{), 
America ; 3, Sttophomena^Utexta, Trenton and Cincinnati Groups, America ; c, Or this 
iesindinaria^ Caradoc, Europe, and America; d\ Orihh pifaiMltt, Cincinnati 
Group, America ; e, i'", LeMmia se^ticen, Llandeilo and Caradoc, Europe and Ame- 
rica. (After Meek, Hall, and the Author.) 

the Brachiopods) of unequal sizes, generally more or less con- 
vex, and marked with radiating ribs or lines. I'he valves of 
the shell are united to one another by teeth and sockets, and 
there is a straight hinge-line. The beaks are also separated 
by a distinct space (“hinge-area”), formed in part by each 
valve, which is perforated by a triangular opening, thiough 
which, in the living condition, passed a muscular cot cl attach- 
ing the shell to some foreign object. The genus Strophomam 
(fig. 50, and 51, a and /^) is very like Onf/us in general char- 
acter ; but the sliell is usually much flatter, one or other valve 
often being concave, the hinge-line is longer, and the aperture 
for the emission of the stalk of attachment is partially closed 
by a calcareous plate. In LepUma^ again (fig. 51, f), the shell 
is like Strophomena in many respects, but generally compara- 
tively longer, often completely semicircular, and having one 
valve convex and the other valve concave. Amongst other 
genera of Brachiopods which are largely represented in the 
Lower Silurian rocks may be mentioned Lin^uk^ Crania^ 
Discinaf Trematis^ Siphonotrefa, Ac 7 vircia^ Rhynchonella^ and 
Athyris; but none of these can claim the importance to which 
the three previously-mentioned groups are entitled. 

The remaining Lower Silurian groups of Mollusca can be 
but briefly glnnced at here. The Bivalves [Lamdlihranchiatd) 
find numerous representatives, belonging to such genera as 
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Modiolopsis^ Ctenodonta^ Orihonota, Falcsarca^ Lyrodesma^ Am- 
bonychia, and Cleidophorus. The Univalves {Gasteropoda) are 
also very numerous, the two most important genera being 
Murchisoma (ftg. 52) and Pleiirotomaria. In both these groups 
the outer lip of the shell is notched ; but the shell 
in the former is elongated and turreted, whilst in 
the latter it is depressed. The curious oceanic 
Univalves known as the Heteropods are also very 
abundant, the principal forms belonging to Bel- 
lerophon and Maclurea, In the former (fig. 53) 
there is a symmetrical convoluted shell, like that 
of the Pearly Nautilus in shape, but without any 
internal partitions, and having the aperture of- 
ten expanded and notched behind. The species 
of Madurea (fig. 54) aie found both in North 
America and in Scotland, and are exclusively 
confined to the Lower Silurian period, so far 
as known. They have the shell coiled into a 
flat spiral, the mouth being furnished with a 
very curious, thick, pd solid lid or “opercu- 
lum." The Lower Pta^opods, 01 ‘‘Wing- Trenton Liniel 

ed Snails,^' are numerous, and belong principally (iftw Btiungi?)’* 
to tlie genera Theca ^ Conidaria^ and Ihitacidites^ 
the last-mentioned of these often being extremely abundant in 
certain strata. 

Lastly, the Lower Silurian Rocks have yielded a vast number 

Fig. S3- — DifTeient views of Belleropfwn Argo^ Trenton Limestone, Canada. 

(After Billing.s.) 

of chambered shells, referable to animals which belong to the 
same great division as the Cuttle-fishes (the Cephalopoda), and 
of which the Pearly Nautilus is the only living representative at 
the present day. In this group of Cephalopods the animal 
possesses a well-developed external shell, which is divided 
into chambers by shelly partitions (“septa”). The animal 
lives in the last-formed and largest chamber of the shell, to 
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which it is organically connected by muscular attachments. 
The head is furnished with long muscular processes or arms/' 



Fig. 54.— Different views of Maclurea crenulaia, Quebec Group, Newfoundland. 

(After Biilings.) 

and can be protruded from the mouth of the shell at will, or 
again withdrawn within it. We learn, also, from the Pearly 
Nautilus, that these animals must have possessed two pairs of 
breathing organs or gills hence all these forms are grouped 
together under the name of the “ Tetrabranchiate ” Cephalo- 
pods (Gr. teim, four; bragchia^ gill). On the other hand, the 
ordinary Cuttle-fishes and Calamaries either possess an internal 
skeleton, or if they have an external shell, it is not chambered ; 
their ‘‘arms” are furnished with powerful organs of adhesion 
in thj form of suckers ; and they possess only a single pair of 
gills. For this last reason they are termed the “ Dibranchiate ” 
Cephalopods (Gr. dis^ twice; bragehia, gill). No trace of the 
true Cuttle-fishes has yet been found in Lower Silurian deposits; 
but the Tetrabiaiichiate group is rq^resented by a great num- 
ber of forms, sometimes of great size. The principal Lower 
Silurian genus is the well-known and widely-distributed Ortho- 
ceras (fig. 55). The shell in this genus agrees with that of the 
existing Pearly Nautilus^ in consisting of numerous chaml)ers 
separated by shelly partitions (or septa), the latter being per- 
forated by a tube which runs the whole length of tlie shell 
after the last chamber, and is known as the “ siphuncle " (fig. 
56, s). The last chamber formed is the largest, and in it the 
animal lives. The chambers behind this are apparently filled 
with some gas secreted by the animal itself; and these are sup- 
posed to act as a kind of float, enabling the creature to move 
with ease under the weight of its shell. The various air- 
chambers, though the siphuncle passes through them, have no 
direct connection with one another ; and it is believed that the 
animal has the power of slighily altering its specific gravity, 
and thus of rising or sinking in the water by driving additional 
fluid into the siphuncle or partially emptying it. The Ortho- 
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aras further agrees with the Pearly Nautilus in the fact that 
the partitions or septa separating the different air-chambers are 



r'ig* Orihoceras crchri- 

seMnnti Cincinnati Group, North America, 
of the natural size. The lower figuie is a 
section showing the air-chambers, and the 
form and position of the siphuncle. (After 
Billings.) 



Fig. s 6 . —Restoration of Orihoceras^ 
the shell being supposed to be divided ver- 
tically, and only its upper part being 
shown, rtf, Arms ; /, Muscular tube 
(“funnel") by which water is expelled 
from the mantle-chamber; <?, Air-cham- 
bers; .9, Siphuncle. 


simple and smooth, concave in front and convex behind, and 
devoid of the elaborate lobation which they exhibit in the 
Ammonites ; whilst the siphuncle pierces the septa either in 
the centre or near it. In the Nautilus, however, the shell is 
coiled into a flat spiral ; whereas in Orthoccras the shell is a 
straight, longer or shorter cone, tapering behind, and gradu- 
ally expanding towards its mouth in front. The chief objec- 
tions to the belief that the animal of the Orthoceras was essen- 
tially like that of the Pearly Nautilus are--the comparatively 
small size of the body-ch amber, the often contracted aperture 
of the mouth, and the enormous size of some specimens of 

* This illustration is taken from a rough sketch made hy the author 
many years ago, but he is unable to say from what original source it was 
copied, 
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the shell. Thus, some Orihocerata have been discovered 
measuring ten or twelve feet in length, with a diameter of a 
foot at the larger extremity. These colossal dimensions cer- 
tainly make it difficult to imagine that the comparatively small 
body-chamber could have held an animal large enough to move 
a load so ponderous as its own shell. To some, this clifliculty 
has appeared so great that they prefer to believe that the 
Ortlioceras did not live in its shell at all, but that its shell was 
an internal skeleton similar to what we shall find to exist in 
many of the true Cuttle-fishes. There is something to be said 
in favour of this view, but it would compel us to believe in the 
existence in Lower Silurian times of Cuttle-fishes fully equal 
in size to the giant “Kraken” of fable. It need only be 
added in this connection that the Lower Silurian rocks have 
yielded the remains of many other Tetrabranchiate Cephalo- 
pods besides Orihocems. Some of these belong to Cyrtocerers, 
which only differs from Orthoceras in the bow-shaped form of 
the sliell ; others belong to Phragmoceras^ Lituites^ &c. ; and, 
lastly, we have true Nautili, with their spiral shells, closely 
resembling the existing Pearly Nautilus. 

Whilst all the sub-kingdoms of the Invertebrate animals are 
represented in the Lower Silurian rocks, no traces of Veitc- 
brate animals have ever been discovered in these ancient 
deposits, unless the so-called ‘‘Conodonts’’ found by Pander 
in vast numbers in strata of this age* in Russia should prove 
to be really of this nature. These problematical bodies are of 
microscopic size, and have the form of minute, conical, tooth- 
shaped spines, with sharp edges, and hollow at the base. 
'Fheir original discoverer regarded them as the horny teeth 
of fishes allied to the Lampreys ; but Owen came to the con- 
clusion that they probably belonged to Inveitebrates. The 
recent investigation of a vast number of similar but slightly 
larger bodies, of very various forms, in the Carboniferous rocks 
of Ohio, has led Professor Newberry to the conclusion that 
these singular fossils leally are, as Pander thought, the teeth of 
Cyclostomatous fishes. The whole of this difficult ciuestion 
has thus been reopened, and we may yet have to record the 
first advent of Vertebrate animals in the Lower Silurian. 

* According to Peinder, the “Conodonts” aie found not only in the 
Lower Siliiiian beds, but also in the “ Ungulite Giit (Upper Cambrian), 
as well as in the Devonian and Carhonifeious deposits of Russia. Should 
the Conodonts prove to be truly the lemains of fishes, we should thus have 
to tiansfer the first appeaiance of Veitebiates to, at any rate, as early a 
peiiod as the Upper Cambiian, 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE UPPER SILURIAN PERIOD. 

Having now treated of the Lower Silurian period at consider- 
able length, it will not be necessary to discuss the succeeding 
group of the Upper Silurian in the same detail — the more so, 
as with a general change of species the Upper Silurian animals 
belong for the most part to the same great types as those which 
distinguish the Lower Silurian. As compared, also, as regards 
the total bulk of strata concerned, the thickness of the Ui:)per 
Silurian is generally very much below that of the Lower Silurian, 
indicating that they represent a proportionately shorter period 
of time. In considering the general succession of the Upper 
Silurian beds, we sliall, as before, select Wales and America as 
being two regions where these deposits are typically developed. 

In Wales and its borders the general succession of the 
Upper Silurian rocks may be taken to be as follows, in ascend- 
ing order (fig. 57) 

(i| The base of the Upper Silurian series is constituted by 
a series of arenaceous beds, to which the name of “ May Hill 
Sandstone ” was applied by Sedgwick. These are succeeded 
by a series of greenish-grey or pale-grey slates (“ Tarannon 
Shales”), sometimes of great thickness; and these two groups 
of beds together form what may be termed the Hill 

Group ” (Upper Llandovery of Murchison). Though not very 
extensively developed in Britain, this zone is one very well 
marked by its fossils ; and it corresponds with the ‘‘ Clinton 
Group ” of North America, in which similar fossils occur. In 
South Wales this group is clearly unconformable to the highest 
member of the subjacent Lower Silurian (the Llandovery group) ; 
and there is reason to believe that a similar, though less con- 
spicuous, physical break occurs very generally between the 
base of the Upper and the summit of the Lower Silurian. 

(2) The Wenlock Group succeeds the May Hill group, and 
constitutes the middle member of the Upper Silurian. At its 
base it may have an irregular limestone (^‘Woolhope Lime- 
stone”), and its summit may be formed by a similar but thicker 
calcareous deposit (“Wenlock Limestone”); but the bulk of the 
group is made up of the argillaceous and shaly strata known as 
the “ Wenlock Shale.” In North Wales the Wenlock group is 
represented by a great accumulation of flaggy and gritty strata 
(the “ Penbigh§hire Flags and Grits”), and similar beds (th^ 
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Coniston Flags ” and Coniston Grits take the same place 
in the north of Phigland. 

(3) The Ludlow Group is the highest member of the Upper 
Silurian, and consists typically of a lower arenaceous and shaly 
series (the Lower Ludlow Rock’^) a middle calcareous 
member (the xAymestry Limestone^’), and an upper shaly and 
sandy series (the Upper Ludlow Rock and “ Uownlon Sand- 
stone At the summit, or close to the summit, of the Upper 
Ludlow, is a singular stratum only a few inches thick (vary- 
ing from an inch to a foot), which contains numerous remains 
of crustaceans and fishes, and is well known under the name 
of the ‘^bone-bed.” Finally, the Upper Ludlow rock graduates 
invariably into a series of red sandy deposits, which, when of 
a flaggy character, are known locally as the ^^Tile-stones.” 
These beds are probably to be regarded as the highest member 
of the Upper Silurian ; but they are sometimes looked upon as 
passage-beds into the Old Red Sandstone, or as the base of 
this formation. It is, in fact, apparently impossible to draw 
any actual line of demarcation between the Upper Silurian and 
the overlying deposits of the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone 
series. Both in Britain and in America the Lower Devonian 
beds repose with perfect conformity upon the highest Silurian 
beds, and the two formations appear to pass into one another 
by a gradual and imperceptible transition. 

The Upper Silurian strata of Britain vary from perhaps 
3000 or 4000 feet in thickness up to 8000 or 10,000 feet. In 
North America the corresponding series, though also variable, 
is generally of much smaller thickness, and maybe under 1000 
feet. The general succession of the Upper Silurian deposits 
of North America is as follows: — 

(1) Medina Sandstone , — This constitutes the base of the 
Upper Silurian, and consists of sandy strata, singularly devoid 
of life, and passing below in some localities into a conglo- 
merate (“ Oneida Conglomerate ”), which is stated to contain 
pebbles derived from the older beds, and which would thus 
indicate an unconformity between the Upper and Lower 
Silurian. 

(2) Clinton Group , — Above the Medina sandstone are 
beds of sandstone and shale, sometimes with calcareous bands, 
which constitute what is known as the Clinton Group.” The 
Medina and Clinton groups are undoubtedly the equivalent of 
the “ May Hill Group ” of Britain, as shown by the identity of 
their fossils. 
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Generalised Section of the Upper Silurian Strata 
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(3) Niagara Group . — This group consists typically of a 
series of argillaceous beds (“Niagara Shale”) capped by 
limestones (“Niagara Limestone'*) ; and the name of the 
group is derived from the fact that it is over limestones of this 
age that the Niagara river is precipitated to form the great 
Falls. In places the Niagara group is wholly calcareous, 
and it is continued upwards into a series of marls and sand- 
stones, with beds of salt and masses of gypsum (the “ Salina 
Group’*), or into a series of magnesian limestones (“Guelph 
Limestones ”). The Niagara group, as a whole, corresponds 
unequivocally with the Wenlock group of Britain. 

(4) Lower Helderherg Groiip . — The Upper Silurian period 
in North America was terminated by the deposition of a series 
of calcareous beds, which derive the name of “ Lower Helder- 
berg** from the Helderberg mountains, south of Albany, and 
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which are divided into several zones, capable of recognition by 
their fossils, and known by local names (Tentaculite Lime- 
stone, Water-lime, Lower Pentamerus Limestone, Dellhyris 
Shaly Limestone, and Upper Pentamerus Limestone). As a 
whole, this series may be regarded as the equivalent of the 
Ludlow group of Britain, though it is difficult to establish any 
precise parallelism. The summit of the Lower Helderberg 
group is constituted by a coarse-grained sandstone (the “ (^ris- 
kany Sandstone”), replete with organic remains, which have 
to a large extent a Silurian facies. Opinions differ as to whether 
this sandstone is to be regarded as the highest bed of the Upper 
Silurian or the base of the Devonian. We thus see that in 
America, as in P>ritaiii, no other line than an artificial one can be 
drawn between the Upper Silurian and the overlying Devonian. 

As regards the life of the Upper Silurian period, we have, as 
before, a number of so-called “Fucoids,” the true vegetable 
nature of which is in many instances beyond doubt. In addi- 
tion to these, however, we meet for the first time, in deposits 
of this age, with the remains of genuine land-plants, though 
our knowledge of these is still too scanty to enable us to con- 
struct any detailed picture of the terrestrial vegetation of the 
period. Some of these remains indicate the existence of the 
remarkable genus Lepidodendron — a genus which played a part 
of great importance in the forests of the Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous periods, and which may be regarded as a gigantic and 
extinct type of the Club-mosses (Zycopodiacece), Near the 
summit of the Ludlow formation in Britain there have also 
been found beds charged with numerous small globular bodies, 
which Dr Hooker has shown to be the seed-vessels or “ spor- 
angia” of Club-mosses. Principal Dawson further states that 
he has seen in the same formation fragments of wood with the 
structure of the singular Devonian Conifer known as 
ta.xites. Lastly, the same distinguished observer has described 
from the Upper Silurian of North America the remains of the 
singular land-plants belonging to the genus Psilophytoji, which 
will be referred to at greater length hereafter. 

The marine life of tlie Upper Silurian is in the main con- 
stituted by types of animals similar to those characterising the 
Lower Silurian, though for the most part belonging to different 
species. The Protozoans are represented principally by Stro- 
matopora and Ischadites^ along with a number of undoubted 
sponges (such as Amphispo?igia, Jstrceospongia, Asty/ospongla, 
and Palmmauon), 

Amongst the Civlmterates^ we find the old group of Grap- 
tollfcs now verging on extinction, Individuals still remain 
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numerous, but the variety of generic and specific types has 
now become greatly reduced. All the branching and complex 
forms of the Arenig, the twin-Grap- 
tolites and Dicranograpti of the 
Llandeilo, and the double-celled J| 

DiplograpH and Climacograpii of j| 

the Bala group, have now disap- J| 

peared. In their place we have ^ '|| B 

the singular Retioliies^ with its curi- ^ (|| 

ously-reticiilated skeleton; and seve- ^ ||i 

ral species of the single-celled genus ^ 

Monograptus^ of wliich a character- & 

istic species (d/. pnodofi) is heie ^ 

figured. If we remove from this S 

group tlie plant-like Dictyoncma^ ^ 

which are still present, and which % p 

survive into the Devonian, no ^ 

known species of G7‘aptolite has S Lrg 

hitherto been detected in strata 

higher in geological position than ® 

the Ludlow. This, therefore, pre- % 1 % 

sents us with the first instance we | 41 

have as yet met with of the total A * Hi ^ 

disappeamnee and extinction of a r,g. 58 .-A, trio- 

great and important series of or- don, slightly enlarged. B, Krag- 

of the same viewed from 

game lOrmS. behind. ^ C, b'lagment of the .sai::# 

The Corah 2CZQ very numerously viewed in front, slun\ mg the 

^ . . . -y of the ccdlules. I), (Jross-scction 

represented in the Upper Silurian of the same. From the Wcniock 
rocks, some of the limestones (such 
as the Wenlock Limestone) being 

often largely composed of the skeletons of these animals. 
Almost all the known forms of this period belong to the 


of the same. From the Wenlock. 
Group (Coniston Flags of the North 
of England). (Original.) 


two great divisions of the Rugose and Tabulate corals, the 
former being represented by species of Zaph-cjitis, 07nphyma^ 
Cystiphyllim, Shwfibodes, Acemdaria, Cyathophyllum^ &c. ; 
whilst the latter belong principally to the genera Favosites, 
Chestetes, Halysites^ Syriugopora^ HdioIitcSy and PIas7?iop07'a, 
Amongst the Ragosa^ the first appearance of the great and 
important genus Cyathophyllum, so characteristic of the Palae- 
ozoic period, is to be noted; and amongst the Tabidata 
we have similarly the first appearance, in force at any rate, 
of the widely-spread genus Favosites — the ‘‘ Honeycomb- 
corals.” The “ Chain-corals” {Halysitcs), figured below (fig. 59 ), 
are also very common examples of the Tabulate corals during 
this period^ though they occur likewise in the Lower Silurian, 
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Amongst the Echiuodcrmata^ all those orders which have 
hard parts capable of ready preservation are more or less 



Fig. 59.— a, /•/nivsites caimtlaria^ variety, of the natural size ; Fragment of 
a large variety of the same, of the natural size ; c, Fragment of limestone with the tubes 
of Halysiies agglomerata^ of the natural size ; d, Vertical section of two tubes of the 
same, showing tne tabulse, enlarged. Niagara Limestone (Wenlock)» Canada. (Original.) 

largely represented. We have no trace of the Holotharians 
or Sea-cucumbers ; but this is not surprising, as the record of 
the past is throughout almost silent as to the former existence 
of these soft-bodied creatures, the scattered plates and spicules 
ill their skin offering a very uncertain chance of preservation 
in the fossil condition. The Sea-urchins {Echinoids) are said 
to be represented by examples of the old genus Palmchinus. 
The Star-fishes (Asteroids) and the Brittle-stars (Ophiuroids) 
are, com])arati!vely speaking, largely represented , the former 
by species of Palasterina (%, 60), Palmastcr (fig. 60), Palm- 
coma (fig. 60), Petraster^ Glypiaster, and Lepidaster — and the 
latter by species of Protaster (fig. 61), Palceodiscus^ Acroara, 
and Eucladia. The singular Cystideans^ or Globe Crinoids/^ 
with their globular or ovate, tesselated bodies (fig. 46, A, C, D,), 
are also not uncommon in the Upper Silurian ; and if they do 
not become finally extinct here, they certainly survive the close 
of this period by but a very brief time. By far the most im- 
portant, however, of the Upper Silurian Echinoderms, are the 
Sea-lilies or Crinoids. The limestones of this period are often 
largely composed of the fragmentary columns and detached 



Fig. 60.— Upper Silurian Star-fishes, i, Pahtsierina Lower Ludlow ; 2, 

Paliea&ter Pui/ivem, Lower Ludlow ; 3, Palteocoma Colvmi^ Lower Ludlow. (After 
Salter.) 


exquisitely-preserved examples of this group with which we 
are as yet acquainted. However varied in their forms, these 



Fig. 61. — A, Proiasier Scdgwichii, showing the disc and bases of the arms ; B, Por- 
tion of an arm, greatly enlaiged. Lower Ludlow. (After Salter.) 


beautiful organisms consist of a globular, ovate, or pear-shaped 
body (the calyx ”), supported upon a longer or shorter 
jointed stem (or column”). The body is covered externally 
with an armour of closely-fitting calcareous plates (fig, 62), and 
its upper surface is protected by similar but smaller plates 
more loosely connected by a leathery integument. From the 
upper surface of the body, round its margin, springs a series 
of longer or shorter flexible processes, composed of innu- 
merable calcareous joints or pieces, movably united witk one 
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another. The arms are typically five in number; but they 
generally subdivide at least once, sometimes twice, and they 



Fig. 62.— Upper Silurian Crinoids. a, Calyx and arms of Encalypiocrfmts polydaciy^ 
Ins, Wenlock Limestone ; /j, hhihyocrhiu^ lci>vis, Niagara Limestone, Amcxica ; c, 
Tajcocrmm tuber culatns, Wonlock Limebtoiie. (After M'Coy and Hall.) 

are furnished with similar but more slender lateral branches 
or pinnules,” thus giving rise to a crown of delicate feathery 
plumes. The “column” is the stem by which the animal is 
attached permanently to the bottom of the sea ; and it is com- 
posed of numerous separate plates, so jointed together that 
whilst the amount of movement between any two pieces must 
be very limited, the entire column acquires more or less flexi- 
bility, allowing the organism as a whole to wave backwards and 
forwards on its stalk. Into the exquisite viinufm of structure 
by which the innumerable parts entering into the composition 
of a single Crinoid are adapted for their proper purposes in 
the economy of the animal, it is impossible to enter here. No 
period, as before said, has yielded examples of greater beauty 
than the Upper Silurian, the principal genera represented 
being Cyatkocrinus, Platycrinus^ Marsupiocrinus^ Taxomnus^ 
Eucalyptocnnus^ Ichthyocrmus^ Mariacrinus, Periechoermus^ 
Glyptocriniis^ Crotalocrinus^ and Edrioerhms. 

The tracks and burrows of Afinelides are as abundant in 
the Upper Silurian strata as in older deposits, and have just 
as commonly been regarded as plants. The most abundant 
forms are the cylindrical, twisted bodies (Planolites), which are 
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SO frequently found on the surfaces of sandy beds, and which 
have been described as the stems of sea-weeds. These fossils 
(fig- 63)) however, can be nothing more, in most cases, than 



Fig. ^1,’^Planoliies 7mi^ariSt the filled-up burrows of a marine worm. 
Upper Silurian (Clinton Group), Canada. (Original.) 


the filled-up burrows of marine worms resembling the living 
Lob-worms. There are also various remains which belong to 
the group of the tube-inhabiting Annelicles (Tuhicold), Of 
this nature are the tubes of Scrpulites and Cornulitcs^ and the 
little spiral discs of Spirorbis LewisiL 

Amongst the Artimdates^ we still meet only with the remains 
of Crustaceans. Besides the little bivalved Ostracoda — which 
here are occasionally found of the' size of beans — and various 
Phyllopods of different kinds, we have an abundance of Trilo- 
bites. These last-mentioned ancient types, however, are now 
beginning to show signs of decadence \ and though still indi- 
vidually numerous, there is a great diminution in the number 
of generic types. Many of the old genera, which flourished 
so abundantly in Lower Silurian seas, have now died out; 
and the group is represented chiefly by species of Chdrunts^ 
Encrinurus^ Harpes^ Proetj/s, Lichas^ Addaspis, Illoemts^ Caly^ 
ffwiCi Homalonotus^ and Phacops — the last of these, one of the 
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highest and most beautiful of the groups of Trilobites, attaining 
here its maximum of development. In the annexed illustra- 
tion (fig. 64) some of the characteristic Upper Silurian Trilo- 



Fig. 64. — Upper Silurian Trilohites. a, Cheintrus Umucronaitis, Wenlock and Cara- 
doc ; hf Phaiops longUaudaiHs^ Wunlock, Britain, and America} Phacops Doivningite^ 
"Wenlock and Ludlow ; d, Harpas wi^ula, Upper Silurian, Bohemia. (After Salter 
and Barrande.) 

bites are represented — all, however, belonging to genera which 
have their commencement in the Lower Silurian period. In 
addition to the above, the Ludlow rocks of Britain and the 
Lower Helderberg beds of North America have yielded the 
remains of certain singular Crustaceans belonging to the 
extinct order of the Eii/ypterida, Some of these wonderful 
forms are not remarkable for their size ; but others, such as 
Ptcrygotus Anglicus (fig. 65), attain a length of six feet or more, 
and may fairly be considered as the giants of their class. The 
Eurypterids are most nearly allied to the existing King-crabs 
(Li}nuli\ and have the anterior end of the body covered with 
a great head-shield, carrying two pairs of eyes, the one simple 
and the other compound. The feelers are converted into 
pincers, whilst the last pair of limbs have their bases covered 
with spiny teeth so as to act as jaws, and are flattened and 
widened out towards their extremities so as to officiate as 
swimming-paddles. The hinder extremity of the body is com- 
posed of thirteen rings, which have no legs attached to them; 
and the last segment of the tail is either a flattened plate or a 
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narrow, sword-shaped spine. Fragments of the skeleton are 

easily recognised by the j)eculiar scale-like markings with 

which the surface is adorned, and 

which look not at all unlike the 

scales of a fish. The most fam- c 

ous locality for these great Crus- r\ 

taceans is Lesmahagow, in Lan- 

arkshire, where many different ^ 

species have been found. The ^ 

true King-crabs (Lhmdi) of exist- 

ing seas also appear to have been / | [ \ 

represented by at least one form :y 

{Neoiimuhis) in the Upper Silu- f / r - - - j v i Cy 

Coming to the MoUusca, we Pj W 

note the occurrence of the same V /■ / 

great groups as in the Lower \ 

Silurian. Amongst the Sea- y " ’ fZj 

mosses {Polyzoa), we have the 

ancient Lace -corals (Fenestella 

and Retcpora)^ with the nearly- 

allied Glaucononie^ and species of /t'lM 

PtUodiciya (fig. 66) \ whilst many ^ \ iO 

forms often referred here may 

probably have to be transferred ^ 

to the Corals, just as some so- 

called Corals will ultimately be in si/e, and lestoied. The feelers 
removed to the present group. 

The Brachiopods continued ej'tren'i- 

^ ^ tt ties ;« w, Swmiininij-paddles, the bases 

to flourish during the Upper of which are spiny and act as> jaws. 

Silurian period in immense num- g™” 
bers and under a greatly in- 
creased variety of forms. The three prominent Lower 
Silurian genera Orf/iiSj Strophofne?ia^ and Lepima are still 
well represented, though they have lost their former pre- 
eminence. Amongst the numerous types which have now 
come upon the scene for the first time, or which have now a 
special development, are Spirifem and Fentamerus, In the 
first of these (fig. 69, <r), one^of the valves of the shell (the 

dorsal) is furnished in its interior with a pair of great calca- 
reous spires, which served for the support of the long and 
fringed fleshy processes or arms which were attached to the 
sides of the mouth. In the genus Fentamems (fig. 70) the 

* In all the Lamp-shells the mouth is provided with two long fleshy 
organs, which carry delicate filaments on their sides, and winch are 

10 


Upper Silurian, Lanaikshire. (After 
Henry Wuodwaid.) 
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shell is curiously subdivided in its interior by calcareous 
plates. The Pentamen commenced their existence at the very 



Fis;. 66.-- Upper Silurian Poly/oa. i, Fan-shaped frond R hi nofnt a vo^ncosit; irt, 
Portion of the surface of the same, enlar.!je<l; sand arr, Phiffiopoxt t'liin/oriuh, of the 
natural sire and enlarged ; 3 and 3^1, Jlehjxira fragilh^ of the natural si/e and en- 
larged; iftty PiUodictya raripora^ of the natural size and enlaiged. Tlio speci- 
mens are all from the Clinton E'ormation (hlay Hill Gioup) of Canada. (Oiiginal.) 


close of the Lower Silurian (Llandovery), and survived to the 
close of the Upper Silurian; but they are specially character- 
istic of the May Hill and Wenlock groups, both in Britain 
and in other regions. One species, Peniaments gakatus^ is 
common to Sweden, Britain, and America. Amongst the 
remaining Upper Silurian Brachiopods are the extraordinary 


usually coiled into a spiral. These organs are known as the “arms,” 
and it is fiom their piesence that the name of Bnuhiopoda ” is derived 
(Gr. brac^ihm, aim ; podes, feet). In some cases the arms aio mei ely coiled 
away within the shell, without any support ; but in other cases they are 
carried upon a moie or less elaborate shelly loop, often spoken of as the 
“ carriage-spring apparatus.” In the Spirifa-s, and in other ancient 
genera, this apparatus is coiled up into a complicated spiial (fig. 67). It 



Fig. 67. — Spiri/cra hysterica . The right-hand figure shows the interior of the 
dorsal valve, with the calcareous spires for the support of the arms. 


is these “arms,” with oi without the supporting loops or spires, which 
serve as one of the .special chaiacteis distinguishing the JS 7 *ac/iiopiHis h'om 
the true Bivalves [LamcUlbranchiata), 
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Trimerelilds ; the old and at the same time modem Lin^itlcs^ 
Discince^ and Cnviim; together with many species of Atrypa 


rig. 68. — Upper Silurian nr.'icliiopods. a Lt'^iaccthn pinuo-conrvxrt , Clinton 
Group, America; Clinton Group, Ameiica , Rhyujiotu'lia 

CTOimtn, Niti^aui Group, America, and Wenlook Group, llritain ; (/ ei', (ht/in eir^eiu- 
titirtt Llaricleilo to I-udlow, America and Kurope; e e,At>^>/>a hemii>pherica, Clinton 
Group, Anieiica, and Llandovery and May Hill Gioups, iJntairi \/ J\ Atrypa 
Clinton Gioiip, America ; g g \ Lhi/m Davuhont, Clinton Group, America. (After Hall, 
Dillings, and the Author.) 

(fig. 68, e)^ Lcptocoilia (fig. 68, ^), Rhynchc 7 ie!la (fig. 68, c)^ 

Meristdla (fig. 69, <?,/), Aihyris^ lietzia^ Chonetes^ &c. 




Fig. 60.— rt, rtr' Merisiella tnUmiedia, Niagara Group, America ; d, Sptrifi'ra Niagar- 
eptsis] Niagata Clroup, America ; e, c', Uptrifera crLpa^ May Hill to Ludlow, Britain, and 
Niagaia Group, America ; Sirojphomma (^Streptorhynchui) i»uhj>laun^ Niagaia Gioup, 
America; Mt’7isURa 7 iaw/o 7 ‘- 7 ms^ Niagara Group, Merisiella cyliHd>ica^ 

Niagara Group, America. (After Hall, Hillings, and the Author.) 

The higher groups of the Molbisca are also largely repre- 
sented in the Upper Silurian, Apart from some singular types, 
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such as the Inige and thick-shelled Megalomi of the American 
Wenlock formation, the Bivalves {Lainelhbrcincluatd) present 



Fi|j. ’jo,'~^Pc 7 iia%}ierm Knightii^ Wenlock and Ludlov. The right-hand 
figure bhowss the internal partitions of the shell. 


little of special interest \ for though sufficiently numerous, they 
are rarely well preserved, and their true affinities are often un- 
certain. Amongst the most characteristic genera of this period 
may be mentioned Cardiola (fig. 71, k and C) and Pterinea (fig. 



A B C 


Fit;. 71. — Upper Silurian Bi^alves. A, Cardiola ifiterruMa, Wenlock and T.udlow; 
B, rtarlum sidfalcatu, Wenlock ; C, Cardiola fibrosa^ Ludlow. (After Salter and 
]M‘Coy.) 

71, B), though the latter survives to a much later date. The 
Univalves [Gasteropoda) are very numerous, and a few charac- 
teristic forms are here figured (fig. 72). Of these, no genus 
is perhaps more characteristic than Eiiomphalus (fig. 72, ^), 
with its flat cliscoidal shell, coiled up into an oblique spiral, 
and deeply hollowed out on one side ; but examples of this 
group are both of older and of more modern date. Another 
very extensive genus, especially in Ameiica, is Platyceras (fig. 

72, ^ and/), with its thin fragile shell— often hardly coiled up 
at all — its minute spire, and its widely-expanded, often siniiated 
mouth. The British Acroculice should probably be placed 
here, and the group has with reason been regarded as allied 
to the Violet-snails {Tanthma) of the open Atlantic. The 
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si)ecies of Platyostoma (fig. 72, h) also belong to the same 
family; and the entire gioui) is continued throughout the 
Devonian into the Carboniferous. Amongst other well-known 
Upper Silurian Gasteropods are species of the genera Holo^ca 




Fig. 72. —Upper .Silurian Ga'^teropods. a, Plaiyreras vcntricosunii Lower Heldcr- 
beig, America; Kuonhhalui, dn^iors^ Wenlocl^, Britain; Jlelojffclta ohsoleUx^ 1 '^''*'^“ 
low, nritaiii; tU Plafyu/iismti Avltcitcs, Upper Ludlow, Britain; i\ Ihifljxditx fi^yticilhry 
Wonlocls’, nritain;y, Plniyconrs nmWsimmium, Lower Helclerberpj, \niurica ; .f, 
pca sitbcomca^ T.owei Hefclerberg, America; /^, //', Plaiyostoma Niaga^cme^ Niagara 
Gioup, America. (After Hall, M‘Coy, and Salter.) 

(fig. 72, ^), Holopella (fig. 72, e?), Platyschisma (fig. 72, f/), 
Cyclopma, Plewotomaria, Muixhisoma, Troc/ioncma, &c. The 
oceanic Univalves {Ileferopods) are rep- 
resented mainly by species of Bellero- 
phon ; and the Winged Snails, or Piero- 
pods, can .still boast of the gigantic Theca 
and Co?iularia, which characterise yet 
older deposits. The commonest genus 
of Pteropoda^ how^ever, is TcniaculUes (fig. 

73), which clearly belongs here, though 
it has commonly been regarded as the 
tube of an Ann elide. The shell in this 
group is a conical tube, usually adorned 
with prominent transverse rings, and Fig 73.-■7V;/l'^r^«//A^wvv 
often With finer transverse or longltudl- Europe and North America, 
iial striae as well ; and ntany beds of the 
Upper Silurian exhibit myriads of such tubes scattered promis- 
cuously over their surfaces. 
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The last and higliest group of the MoUitsca — that of tlie 
Cephalopoda — is still represented only by Tctrabranchiata 
forms ; but the abundance and variety of these is almost 
beyond belief. Many hundreds of different species are known, 
chiefly belonging to the straight Orihoccraiites^ but the slightly- 
curved Cyrioccras is only little less common. There are also 
numerous forms of the genera Phragmoccras^ Ascoceras^ Gyro- 
ceraSj Litiiiics^ and NautUus, Here, also, are the first-known 
species of the genus Goniaiites — a group which attains con- 
siderable importance in later deposits, and which is to be 
regarded as the precursor of the Ammonites of the Secondary 
period 

Finally, we find ourselves for the first time called upon to 
consider the remains of undoubted vertebrate animals, in the 
form of Pishes, The oldest of these remains, so far as yet 
known, are found in the Lower Ludlow rocks, and they con- 
sist of the bony head-shields or bucklers 
of certain singular armoured fishes belong- 
ing to the group of the Ganoids^ repre- 
sented at the present day by the Stur- 
geons, the Gar-pikes of North America, 
and a few other less familiar forms. The 
principal Upper Silurian genus of these is 
Ptcraspis^ and the annexed illustration (fig. 
74) will give some idea of the extraordi- 
nary form of the shield covering the head 
in these ancient fishes. The remarkable 
stratum near the top of the Ludlow for- 
mation known as the “bone-bed’^ has 
also yielded the remains of shark-like 
fishes. Some of these, for which the name 
of Onchus has been proposed, are in the form of com- 
pressed, slightly-curved spines (fig. 75, A), which would appear 



Fig. 74. — Head -shield 
of Pit*rasJ>i‘s BankUiy 
Uiullrw rocks. (After 
Murchison.) 



Fig. 75-—A, Spine of OneJms iennisiriaUis i B, Shagreen-scales of Thehdus, Both 
from the ** bone-bed ” of the Upper Ludlow rocks, (After Murchison.) 

to be of the nature of the strong defensive spines implanted 
in front of certain of the fins in many living fishes. Besides 
these, have been found fragments of. prickly skin or shagreen 
{Sphagodm), along with minute cushion-shaped bodies {Thelo- 
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diis^ fig. 75, B), which are doubtless the bony scales of some 
fish resembling the modern Dog-fishes. As the above mentioned 
remains belong to two distinct, and at the same time highly- 
organised, groups of the fishes, it is hardly likely that \ve are 
really presented here with the first examples of this great class. 
On the contrary, whether the so-called Conodonts ” should 
prove to be the teeth of fishes or not, we are justified in ex- 
pecting that unequivocal remains of this group of animals will 
still be found in the Lower Silurian. It is interesting, also, to 
note that the first appearance of fishes — the lowest class of 
vertebrate animals— so far as known to us at present, does not 
take place until after all the great sub-kingdoms of invertebrates 
have been long in existence ; and there is no reason for think- 
ing that future discoveries will materially afifect the relative 
order of succession thus indicated. 

Literature. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE DEVONIAN AND OLD RED SANDSTONE 
PERIOD. 


Between the summit of the Ludlow formation and the strata 
which are universally admitted to belong to the Carboniferous 
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series is a great system of deposits, to which the name of Old 
Red Sandstone” was originally applied, to distinguish them 
from certain arenaceous strata which lie above the coal (“New 
Red Sandstone”). The Old Red Sandstone, properly so 
called, was originally described and investigated as occurring 
in Scotland and in South Wales and its borders; and similar 
strata occur in the south of Ireland. Subsequently it was 
discovered that sediments of a different mineral nature, and 
containing difterent organic remains, intervened between the 
Silurian and the Carboniferous rocks on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and strata with similar palseontologi cal characters to these 
were found occupying a considerable area in Devonshire. The 
name of “ Devonian” was applied to these deposits; and this 
title, by common usage, has come to be regarded as synony- 
mous with the name of “Old Red Sandstone.” Lastly, a 
magnificent series of deposits, containing marine fossils, and 
undoubtedly equivalent to the true “Devonian” of Devon- 
shire, Rhenish Prussia, Belgium, and PTance, is found to inter- 
vene in North America between the summit of the Silurian 
and the base of the Carboniferous rocks. 

Much difficulty has been felt in correlating the true “ Devon- 
ian Rocks” with the typical “ Old Red Sandstone” — this diffi- 
culty arising from the fact that though both formations are 
fossiliferous, the peculiar fossils of each have only been rarely 
and partially found associated together. The characteristic 
crustaceans and many of the chaiacteristic fishes of the Old 
Red are wanting in the Devonian ; whilst the corals and 
marine shells of the latter do not occur in the former. It is 
impossible here to enter into any discussion as to the merits 
of the controversy to which this difficulty has given origin. 
No one, how’ever, can doubt the importance and reality of the 
Devonian series as an independent system of rocks to be in- 
tercalated in point of time between the Silurian and the Car- 
boniferous. The want of agreement, both lithologically and 
palaeontologically, between the Devonian and the Old Red, 
can be explained by supposing that these two formations, 
though wholly or in great part mttmporaneous^ and therefore 
strict equivalents, represent deposits in two different geographi- 
cal areas, laid down under different conditions. _ On this view, 
the typical Devonian rocks of Europe, Britain, and^ North 
America are the deep-sea deposits of the Devonian period, or, 
at any rate, are genuine marine sediments formed far from 
land. On the other hand, the “ Old Red Sandstone ” of 
Britain and the corresponding “Gaspe Group” of Eastern 
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Canada represent the shallow-water shore-deposits of the same 
period. In fact, the former of these last - mentioned de- 
posits contains no fossils which can be asserted positively 
to be marhu (unless the Eurypterids be considered so) ; and 
it is even conceivable that it represents the sediments of an 
inland sea. Accepting this explanation in the meanwhile, 
we may very briefly consider the general succession of the 
deposits of this period in Scotland^ in Devonshire, and in 
North America. 

In Scotland the '‘Old Red forms a great series of arena- 
ceous and conglomeratic strata, attaining a thickness of many 
thousands of feet, and divisible into three groups. Of these, 
the Old Red Sandstone reposes with perfect conform- 

ity upon the highest beds of the Upper Silurian, the two for- 
mations being almost inseparably united by an intermediate 
series of “ passage-beds.’’ In mineral nature this group con- 
sists principally of massive conglomerates, sandstones, shales, 
and concretionary limestones ; and its fossils consist chiefly of 
large crustaceans belonging to the family of the Euryptmds^ 
fishes, and plants. The Middle Old Red Sandstotie consists of 
flagstones, bituminous shales, and conglomerates, sometimes 
with irregular calcareous bands ; and its fossils are principally 
fishes and plants. It may be wholly wanting, when the Upper 
Old Red seems to repose unconformably upon the lower divi- 
sion of the series. The Upper Old Red Sandstone consists of 
conglomerates and grits, along with a great series of red and 
yellow sandstones — the fossils, as before, being fishes and re- 
mains of plants. The Upper Old Red graduates upwards 
conformably into the Carboniferous series. 

The Devonian rocks of Devonshire are likewise divisible 
into a lower, middle, and upper division. The Lower 
Devonian or Lynton Group consists of red and purple sand- 
stones, with marine fossils, corresponding to the “Spirifer 
Sandstein ” of Germany, and to the arenaceous deposits (Scho- 
harie and Cauda-Galli Grits) at the base of the American 
Devonian. The Middle Dawnian or Ilframnbe Group consists 
of sandstones and flags, with calcareous slates and crystalline 
limestones, containing many corals. It corresponds with the 
great Eifel Limestone ” of the Continent, and, in a general 
way, with the Corniferous Limestone and Hamilton group of 
North America. The Upper Devonian or Pilton Grotip^ lastly, 
consists of sandstones and calcareous shales which correspond 
with the “ Clymenia Limestone” and “Cypridina Shales” of 
the Continent, and with the Chemung and Portage groups of 
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North America. It seems quite possible, also, that the so- 
called “Carboniferous Slates” of Ireland correspond with 
this group, and that the former would be more properly re- 
garded as forming the summit of the Devonian than the 
base of the Carboniferous. 

In no country in the world, probably, is there a finer 
or more complete exi)osition of the strata intervening be- 
tween the Silurian and Carboniferous deposits than in the 
United States. The following are the main subdivisions 
of the Devonian rocks in the State of New York, where 
the series may be regarded as being typically developed 
(fig. 67):— 

(1) Caiida^Galli Grit Schoharie Grit. — Considering the 
“ Oriskany wSandstone ” as the summit of the Upper Silurian, 
the base of the Devonian is constituted by the arenaceous 
deposits known by the above names, which rest quite conform- 
ably upon the Silurian, and which represent the Lower 
Devonian of Devonshire. The Cauda-Galli Grit is so called 
from the abundance of a peculiar spiral fossil (Spiro/hytm 
caiidivGalli)^ which is of common occunence in the Carbon- 
iferous rocks of Britain, and is supposed to be the remains 
of a sea-weed. 

(2) The Corniferous or Upper Helderberg Limestone. — A 
series of limestones usually charged with considerable quan- 
tities of siliceous matter in the shape of hornstone or chert 
(Lat cor 7 iii., horn). The thickness of ihlc P’roup rarely exceeds 
300 feet ; but it is replete with fossils, more cspe/'^'^lly with 
the remains of corals. The Corniferous Limestone is the 
equivalent of the coral-bearing limestones of the Middle De- 
vonian of Devonshire and the great “ Eifel Limestone ” of 
Germany. 

(3) Hamilton Group — consisting of shales at the base 
f “ Marcellus shales ”) ; flags, shales, and impure limestones 
(“Hamilton beds”) in the middle ; and again a series of shales 
(“Genesee Slates”) at the top. The thickness of this group 
varies from 200 to 1200 feet, and it is richly charged with 
marine fossils. 

(4) The Po 7 iage Group, — A great series of shales, flags, and 
shaly sandstones, with few fossils. 

(5) The Chemmi^ Gi^oup, — Another great series of sand- 
stones and shales, but with many fossils. The Portage and 
Chemung groups may be regarded as corresponding with the 
Upper Devonian of Devonshire. The Chemung beds are 
succeeded by a great series of red sandstones and shales — the 
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** Catskill Group ” — which pass conformably upwards into the 
Carboniferous, and which may perhaps be regarded as the 
equivalent of the great sandstones of the Upper Old Red in 
Scotland. 

Throughout the entire series of Devonian deposits in North 
America no unconformability or physical break of any kind 
has hitherto been detected ; nor is there any marked interrup- 
tion to the current of life, though each subdivision of the series 
has its own fossils. No completely natural line can thus be 
indicated, dividing the Devonian in this region from the Silu- 
rian on the one hand, and the Carboniferous on the other 
hand. At the same time, there is the most ample evidence, 
both stratigraphical and palaeontological, as to the complete 
independence of the American Devonian series as a distinct 
life-system between the older Silurian and the later Carbon- 
iferous. The subjoined section (fig. 76) shows diagrammati- 
cally the general succession of the Devonian rocks of North 
America. 

As regards the life of the Devonian period, we are now 
acquainted with a large and abundant terrestrial flora — this 
being the first time that we have met with a land vegetation 
capable of reconstruction in any fulness. By the researches 
of Goeppert, Unger, Dawson, Carruthers, and other botanists, 
a knowledge has been acquired of a large number of Devonian 
plants, only a few of which can be-'UOticed here. As might 
have been anticipatqdy-TTlie greater number of the vegetable 
rema ins of have been obtained from such shallow- 

w^lcertleposits as the Old Red Sandstone proper and the Gasp^ 
T§&ies of North America, and few traces of plant-life occur in 
the strictly marine sediments. Apart from numerous remains, 
mostly of a problematical nature, referred to the comprehensive 
group of the Sea-weeds, a large number of Ferns have now 
been recognised, some being of the ordinary plant-like type 
{Pecopteris^ Neuropteris^ AletJiopieris^ Sphenoptcrls^ &c.), whilst 
others belong to the gigantic group of the “ Tree - ferns ” 
{Psaronius, Caidopteris^ &c.) Besides these there is an abun- 
dant development of the singular extinct types of the Lepido- 
de?idroids, the Sigillanoids, and the Calamites, all of which 
attained their maximum in the Carboniferous. Of these, the 
Lepidodmdra may be regarded as gigantic, tree-like Club-mosses 
(Lycopodiacece) \ the Calamites are equally gigantic Horse-tails 
{Equisetacem) ; and the Sigillanoids, equally huge in size, in 
some respects hold a position intermediate between the Club- 
mosses and the Pines {Conifers). The Devonian rocks have 
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Generalised Section of the Devonian Rocks of 
North America. 


Fig. 76. 
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also yielded traces of many other plants (such as Annularia, 
Asterophylhtes^ Cardiocarpon^ &c.), which acquire a greater pre- 
dominance in the Carboniferous period, and which will be 
spoken of in discussing the structure of the plants of the Coal- 
measures. Upon the whole, the one plant which may be con- 
sidered as specially characteristic of the Devonian (though not 
confined to this series) is the Psilophyton (fig. 77) of Dr Daw- 
son. These singular plants have slender branching stems, 
with sparse needle-shaped leaves, the young stems being at 
first coiled up, crosier-fashion, like the young fronds of ferns, 
whilst the old branches carry numerous spore-cases. The 
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stems and branches seem to have attained a height of two or 
three feet ; and they sprang from prostrate “ root-stocks ” or 
creejang stems. Upon the whole, 
Principal Dawson is disposed to 
regard Psilophyton as a ‘‘general- 
ised type” of plants intermediate 
between the Ferns and the Club- 
mosses. Lastly, the Devonian de- 
posits have yielded the remains of 
the first actual trees with which we 
are as yet acquainted. About the 
nature of some of these {Ormoxylon 
and Dadoxylon) no doubt can be 
entertained, since their trunks not 
only show the concentric rings of 
growth characteristic of exogen- 
ous trees in general, but their 
woody tissue exhibits under the 
microscope the discs ” which are 
characteristic of the wood of the 
Pines and Firs {see fig. 2). The 
singular genus Frototaxites^ how- 
ever, which occurs in an older i)or- 
tion of the Devonian series than 
h the above, is not in an absolutely 

unchallenged position. By Prin- 
cipal Dawson it is regarded as the 
trunk of an ancient Conifer — the 
most ancient known ; but Mr 
Carnithers regards it as more pro- 
bably the stem of a gigantic sea- 
weed. Tlie trunks of Prototaxites 
(fig. 78, A) vary from one to three 
feet in diameter, and exhibit con- 
centric rings of growth ; but its 
woody fibres have not hitherto 
ada. (After Dawbon.) been dearly demonstrated to pos- 

sess discs. Before leaving the 
Devonian vegetation, it may be mentioned that the hornstone 
or chert so abundant in the Corniferous limestone of North 
America has been shown to contain the remains of various 
microscopic plants {Diatoms and Desmids), We find also in 
the^same siliceous material the singular spherical bodies, with 
radiating spines, which occur so abundantly in the chalk flints, 
and which are termed Xanihidia. These may be regarded 
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as probably the spore-cases of the minute plants known as 
Desmidict. 



F!g 78 —A, Trunk of Praiotaxites Logani, eighteen inches in diameter, as seen in the 
cliff near L’Anse Brehaut, Gasp^ ; B, Two wood-cellb showing spiral fibres and obscure 
pores, highly magnified Lower Devonian, Canada (After Dawson ) 


The Devonian Protozoans have still to be fully investigat- 
ed. True Sponges (such as Astrempongia^ SpJmrospongiay 
&c.) are not unknown; but by far the commonest repre- 
sentatives of this sub-kingdom in the Devonian strata are 
Stromatopora and its allies. These singular organisms (fig. 
79) are not only very abundant in some of the Devonian lime- 
stones — both in the Old Woild and the New — but they often 
attain very large dimensions. However much they may difler 
in minor details, the general structure of these bodies is that 
of numerous, concentrically-arranged, thin, calcareous laminae, 
separated by narrow interspaces, which in turn are crossed by 
numerous delicate vertical pillars, giving the whole mass a 
cellular structure, and dividing it into innumerable minute 
quadrangular compartments. Many of the Devonian Stromata- 
pores also exhibit on their surface the rounded openings of 
canals, which can hardly have served any other purpose than 
that of permitting the sea-water to gain ready access to every 
part of the organism. 

No true Graptolites have ever been detected in strata of 
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Devonian age ; and the whole of this group has become ex- 
tinguished — unless we refer here the still surviving Dicfyo^iemcs, 




Fig. 79.— rt, Part of the under surface of Siroviaiopora tuberculaia, showing the 
wrinkled basement membrane and the openings of water-canals, of the natural size; 
Portion of the upper surface of the same, enlarijed ; Vertical section of a fragment, mag- 
nified to show the internal structure. Corniferous Limestone, Canada, (Original.) 

The Ccsienterafesj however, are represented by a vast number 
of Corals, of beautiful forms and very varied types. The 
marbles of Devonshire, the Devonian limestones of the Eifel 
and of France, and the calcareous strata of the Corniferous 
and Hamilton groups of America, are often replete with the 
skeletons of these organisms — so much so as to sometimes 
entitle the rock to be considered as representing an ancient 
coral-reef. In some instances the Corals have preserved their 
primitive calcareous composition ; and if they are embedded 
in soft shales, they may weather out of the rock in almost all 
their original perfection. In other cases, as in the marbles of 
Devonshire, the matrix is so compact and crystalline that the 
included corals can only be satisfactorily studied by means of 
polished sections. In other cases, again, the corals have been 
more or less completely converted into flint, as in the Cornifer- 
ous limestone of North America. When this is the case, they 
often come, by the action of the weather, to stand out from 



ri§. Ho. — Cystiphyllnm vesiculostan, 
showing a succession of cups produced by 
budding from the original coral. Of the 
natural size. Devonian, America and 
Europe. (Original.) 


Fig. ^2.—’HelioJ^hyUtitn cxignum, view- 
ed from in front and behind. Of the natu- 
ral size. Devonian, Canada. (Original.) 


the principal representatives of the Corals are still referable to 
the groups of the jRugosa and Tabiihta. Amongst the Rugose 
group we find a vast number of simple “ cup-corals/’ generally 
Liown by the quarrymen as “ horns, f^om their shape. Of 
U 
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the many forms of these, the species of Cyathophyllum^ Hello- 
phyllum (fig. 82), Zaphrcntis (fig. 81), and Cystipiyllum (fig. 80), 
are perhaps those most abundantly represented — none of these 
genera, however, except Hdiophyllum^ being peculiar to the 
Devonian period. There are also numerous compound Ru- 
gose corals, such as species of Eridophylhm^ Diphyphyl- 
hm^ Syringopora^ PhilUpsastrcea^ and some of the forms of 
Cyathophy'llum and Crepidophyllitm (fig. 83). Some of these 
compound corals attain a very large size, and form of them- 



Fig. 83.— Portion of a mass of Crepidojfhyllum A>ihiaii, of tlie natural size. 

Hamilton I^'ormatioaj Canada. (After Biliingb.) 

selves regular beds, which have an analogy, at any rate, with 
existing coral-reefs, though there are grounds for believing that 
these ancient types dififered from the modern reef-builders in 
being inhabitants of deep water. The “Tabulate Corals” are 
hardly less abundant in the Devonian rocks than the Rugcsa ; 
and being invariably compound, they hardly yield to the latter 
in the dimensions of the aggregations which they sometimes 
form. 

The commonest, and at the same time the largest, of these 
are the “honeycomb corals,” forming the genus Favosites 
(figs. 84, 85), which derive both their vernacular and their 
technical names from their great likeness to masses of petrified 
honeycomb. The most abundant species are Favosites Goth- 
landka and F, hemispherica, both here figured, which form 
masses sometimes not less than two or three feet in diameter. 
Whilst Favosites has acquired a popular name by its honey- 
combed appearance, the resemblance of Michelinia to a' fossil- 
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ised w isp’s nest with tlie comb exposed is hardly less strik- 
ing, and has earned for it a similar recognition from the 



Fig. 84.— Portion nf a mass of 
sites' Goihlandica, of thu natural si/e. 
Upper Silurian and Devonian of Europe 
and America. (Original.) 



Fig 85.— Fragment of Fnvrsiies /lemi- 
it «, of the natural si/e. Upper Silu- 
rian and Devonian of America. (After 
Billings.) 


non-scientific public. In addition to these, there are numer- 
ous brandling or plant-like Tabulate Corals, often of the most 
graceful form, which are distinctive of the Devonian in all 
parts of the world. 

The Echinoderms of the Devonian period call for little 
special notice. Many of the Devonian limestones are ‘‘ciin- 
oidal;” and the Crinoids are the most abundant and widely- 
distributed representatives of their class in the deposits of 
this period. 

The Cystideans^ with doubtful exceptions, have not been 
recognised in the Devonian ; and their place is taken by the 
allied group of the “ Pentieraites/’ which will be further spoken 
of as occurring in the Carboniferous rocks. On tlie other hand, 
the Star-fishes, Brittle-stars, and Sea-urchins are all continued 
by types more or less closely allied to those of the preceding 
Upper Silurian. 

Of the remains of Ringed-worms {Annelides)^ the most numer- 
ous and the most interesting are the calcareous envelopes of 
some small tube-inhabiting species. No one who has visited 
the seaside can have failed to notice the little spiral tubes of 
the existing Spirorhis growing attached to shells, or covering 
the fronds of the commoner Sea-weeds (especially Fuats ser- 
raiits). These tubes are inhabited by a small Annelide, and 
structures of a similar character occur not uncommonly from 
the Upper Silurian upwards. In the Devonian rocks, Spir- 
orbis is an extremely common fossil, growing in hundreds 
attached to the outer surface of corals and shells, and appearing 
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in many specific forms (figs. 86 and 87) ; but almost all the 
known examples are of small size, and are liable to escape a 

cursory examination. 

The Crustaceans of 
the Devonian are prin- 
cipally Ewypterlds and 
lyUobiieSi ' Some of the 
former attain gigantic 
dimensions, and the 
quarrymen in the Scotch 
Old Red give them the 
name of “ seraphim,” 
from their singular 
scale - like ornamenta- 
tion. The TriioMtes, 
though still sufficiently 
abundant in some local- 
ities, have undergone a 
yet further diminution 
since the close of the 
Upper Silurian. In both 
America and Europe 
quite a number of gen- 
eric types have survived from the Silurian, but few or no new 
ones make their appearance during this period in either the Old 


Fl.iy. 87.— rt, SpStwbis omphalodes^ natural size 
and enlaiged, Devonian, Europe and. America; 
b/SpifCtius Arkout'Hsh^ of the natural iiye and 
enlarged ; r, The same, with the tube twisted in 
the reverse direction, Devonian, America. (Ori- 
ginal.) 




—a pt Sjfiroyhis iavus, enlarged, Upper 
‘ S^irorbis s^inultfera^ of r’ 


America 


natural size and enlarged, Devonian, Canada, 
.ter Hall and the Author.) 


the 

(Af. 



Fig. 88,— Devonian Trilobites <*, Pkacops laiifrons^ Devonian of Britain, the Conti- 
nent_ of Europe, and South America; b, Homaiomtus armaius, Europe; c, Phacops 
iTrimerocephalns) hnns^ Europe ; Head-shield of PJiacops {Poytlockm) grmiulatns. 
Europe. (After Salter and Burmeister.) 


World or the New. The species^ however, are distinct ; and the 
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principal forms belong to the genera Phacops (fig. 88, d\ 
Homalonotus (fig. 88, 2 ), Proetus^ and Bronteus. The species 
figured above under the name of Phacops latifrons (fig. 88, a\ 
has an almost world-wide distribution, being found in the 
Devonian of Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
and South America; whilst its place is taken in North Ame- 
rica by the closely-allied Phacops rana. In addition to the 
TriMUcSf the Devonian deposits have yielded the remains of 
a number of the minute Ostracoda^ such as Entomis (^‘ Cypri- 
dina ”), Leperditia^ &c., which sometimes occur in vast num- 
bers, as in the so-called “ Cypridina Slates” of the German 
Devonian. There are also a few forms of Phyllopods {Es- 
ihcria). Taken as a whole, the Crustacean fauna of the 
Devonian period presents many alliances with that of the 
U])per Silurian, but has only slight relationships with that of 
the Lower Carboniferous. 

Besides Crustaceans^ we meet here for the first time with 
the remains oi air-breathing Articidates^ in the shape of Insects, 
So far, these have only been obtained from the Devonian 
rocks of North America, and they indicate the existence of at 
least four generic types, all more or less allied to the existing 
May-flies (Ephemeridce), One of these interesting primitive 
insects, namely, Platephemera antiqua (fig. 89), appears to have 
measured five inches in ex- 


panse of wing ; and another 
\Xeno 7 ieura antiqicorum) has 
attached to its wing the re- 
mains of a stridulating- 
organ ” similar to that pos- 
sessed by the modern Grass- 
hoppers — the instrument, as 
Principal Dawson remarks, 
of “ the first music of living 
things that Geology as yet 
reveals to us.” 



Fig. 89. — Wing of riata/fhfmera. antiqua, 
Devonian, America. (After Dawfeon.) 


Amongst the Mollusca^ the Devonian rocks have yielded a 
great number of the remains of Sea-mosses {Polyzoa), Some 
of these belong to the ancient type Ptilodiciya^ which seems to 
disappear here, or to the allied Clathropora (fig. 90), with its 
fenestrated and reticulated fronds. We meet also with the 


graceful and delicate stems of Ceriopora (fig. 91). 

The majority of the Devonian Polyzoa belong, however, to 
the great and important Palaeozoic group of the Lace-corals 
{Fcnestella^ figs. 92 and 94, Retepora, fig. 93, Poiypora, and 
their allies), In ^11 these forms there is a horny skeleton^ of a 
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fan-like or funnel-shaped form, which grew attached by its 
base to some foreign body. The frond consists of slightly- 




91- — Fiagment of 
Ceriopora Hamflionensis^ of 

. the natural sire and enlarg- 

Fij?. go.-— Fragment of ClaiJiropora inierUxta, of the ed. Devonian, Canada. (Oii- 
natural size and enlarged. Devonian, Canada. (Oiigmal.) ginal.) 

diverging or nearly parallel branches, which are either united 
by delicate cross-bars, or which bend alternately from side to 
side, and become directly united with one another at short 
intervals — in either case giving origin to numerous oval or 


93.— Fragment of RcUpara 
PhilUpsi, of the natiual si/e and 
enlarged. Devonian, Canada. (Ozi- 



94--Vragment of Fc/uMin 
01 the natural sire and enlarged. Devonian, of the natural size and enlaig- 

Canacla. (Original.) ed. Devonian, Canada. (Original.) 

oblong perforations, which communicate to the whole plant- 
like colony a characteristic netted and lace-like appearance. 
On one of its surfaces— sometimes the internal, sometimes the 
external — th? fror^d carries a number of minute chambers or 
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“cells,” which are generally borne in rows on the branches, 
and of which each oiiginally contained a minute animal. 

The Brachiopods still continue to be represented in great 
force through all the Devonian deposits, though not occurring 
in the true Old Red Sandstone, Besides such old types as 
OrBiis, Strophomena^ Lingula^ Athyris^ and B?iynehon€Ua^ we 
find some entirely new ones ; whilst various types which only 
commenced their existence in the Upper Silurian, now under- 
go a great expansion and development. This last is especially 
the case with the two families of the Spirifendm and the Pro- 
ductidcB, The Spirifirs, in particular, are especially character- 
istic of the Devonian, both in the Old and New Worlds— some 
of the most typical forms, such as Spirifera viticronaia (fig, 96), 
having the shell “ winged,” or with the lateral angles prolonged 



naUa, (After r>illings.) (After Billing^ ) 


to such an extent as to have earned for them the popular name 
of “ fossil-butterflies.” The closely-allied Spirifera disjuncta 
occurs in Britain, France, Spain, Belgium, Germany, Russia, 
and China. The family of the P 7 'oductid(B commenced to exist 
in the Upper Silurian, in the genus Chonetcs ; and we shall 
heieafter find it culminating in the Carboniferous in many 
forms of the great genus * itself. In the Devonian 

period, there is an intermediate state of things, the genus 
Chonctes being continued in new and varied types, and the 
Carboniferous Producfce being represented by many forms of 
the allied group Productella, Amongst other well known De- 
vonian Brachiopods may be mentioned the two long-lived and 
persistent tyj^es Atrypa reiicularis (fig. 97) and Strophomena 
rhomboidalis (fig. 98). The former of these commences in the 
Upper Silurian, but is more abundantly developed in the De- 
vonian, having a geographical range that is nothing less than 
world-wide; whilst the latter commences in the Lower Silurian, 

* The name of this genus is often written Prodnctus^ just as Spirifera 
is often given in the masculine gender as Spirife^- (the name oiiginally given 
to it). The masculine termination to these names is, however, grammati- 
cally incorrect, as the feminine noun cochlea (shell) is in these case? 
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and, ■(vith an almof.t equally cosmopolitan range, survives into 
the Carboniferous period. 



Fig. cjy.—AiiyM rciuitlans. Uppei Silini.in and Devonian of Europe 
and Anifiica. (After Billings.) 


The Bivalves {Lamellibranchiaia) of the Devonian call for 
no special comment, the genera Fierinea and Megalodon being, 



Fig. gS.-^iroJ/iomem rhomloidalh. Lower Silurian, Upper Silurian, and 
Devonian of Europe and America. 


perhaps, the most noticeable. The Univalves {Gasteropods\ 
also, need not be discussed in detail, though many interesting 
forms of this group are known. The type most abundantly 
represented, especially in America, is Flafyceras (fig. 99), 

comprising thin, wide - 
mouthed shells, probably 
most nearly allied to the 
existing “Bonnet-limpets,” 
and sometimes attaining 
very considerable dimen- 
sions. We may also note 
the continuance of the 
genus Euomphahis^ with 
its discoidal spiral shell 
Amongst the Hcteropods^ 
the survival of Bellerophon 
is to be recorded ; and in the Winged-snails,” or Ftcropods^ we 
find new forms of the old genera Tcnta^uliUs and Conularit^ 




Fig. 99.— Different views of Pl<tiyceias dn- 
mosum^ ofthe natural size. Devonian, Canada. 
(Original.) 
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(fig. loo). The latter, with its fragile, conical, and often beauti- 
fully ornamented shell, is especially noticeable. 

The remains of Cephalopoda are far from uncommon in the 
Devonian deposits, all the known forms 
being still Tetrabranchiate. Besides the 
ancient types Orthoccras and Cyrfoceras^ 
we have now a predominance of the 
spirally-coiled chambered shells of Goni- 
at lies and Ctymenia. In the former of 
these the shell is shaped like that of the 
Naiitihis; but the partitions between the 
chambers (‘‘septa’’) are more or less 
lobed, folded, or angulated, and the 
“ siphuncle ” runs along the back or con- 
vex side of the shell — these being char- 
acters which approximate Goniatiics to 
the true Ammonites of the later rocks. 

In Clymcnia, on the other hand, whilst 

the shell (fig. loi) is coiled into a flat 

spiral, and the partitions or septa are !>«' onian, Europe. 

simple or only slightly lobed, there is still 

this difference, as compared with the Nautilus, that the tube of 

the siphuncle is placed on the inner or concave side of the 




Fig. i<xi.—Co}mla}ia or- 
fintd^ of the natvirtil size. 
I)e\ onian, Europe. 






I 

Fig. xoi.'—ClymeMia Sedgwicktu Devonian, Europe. 

shell. The species of Clymenia are exclusively Devonian in 
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their range ; and some of the limestones of this period in 
(jermany are so richly charged with fossils of this genus as to 
have received the name of “ Clymenien-kalk.'* 

The sub-kingdom of the Vertebrates is still represented by 
Fis/ics only ; but these are so abundant, and belong to such 
varied t}pes, that the Devonian period has been appropriately 
called the Age of Fishes.'’ Amongst the existing fishes there 
are three great groups which are of special geological import- 
ance, as being more or less extensively represented in past time. 
These groups are : (i) The jBo 7 iy Fis/iet {Teleostei), comprising 
most existing fishes, in which the skeleton is more or less com- 
pletely converted into bone ; the tail is symmetrically lobed or 
divided into equal moieties; and the scales are usually thin, 
horny, flexible plates, which overlap one another to a greater 
or less extent. (2) The Ganoid Fishes {Ganoidei)^ comprising 
the modern Gar-pikes, Sturgeons, &:c., in which the skeleton 
usually more or less completely retains its primitive soft and 
cartilaginous condition ; the tail is generally markedly unsym- 
metrical, being divided into two unequal lobes ; and the scales 
(when present) have the form of plates of bone, usually cov- 
ered by a layer of shining enamel. These scales may overlap ; 
or they may be rhomboidal plates, placed edge to edge in 
oblique rows ; or they have the form of large-sized bony plates, 
which are commonly united in the region of the head to form 
a regular buckler. (3) The Flacoid Fishes, or Elasmobranchii, 
comprising the Sliarks, Rays, and Chmce^-ce of the present day, 
in which the skeleton is cartilaginous; the tail is unsymmetri- 
cally lobed ; and the scales have the form of detached bony 
plates of variable size, scattered in the integument. 

It is to the two last of these groups that the Devonian fishes 
belong, and they are more specially referable to the Ganoids, 
The Older of the Ganoid fishes at the present day comprises 
but some seven or eight ^genera, the species of which princi- 
pally or exclusively inhabit fresh waters, and all of which are 
confined to the northern hemisphere. As compared, there- 
fore, with the Bony fishes, which constitute the great majority 
of existing forms, the Ganoids form but an extremely small and 
limited group. It was far otherwise, however, in Devonian 
times. ^ At this period, the bony fishes are not known to have 
come into existence at all, and the Ganoids held almost undis- 
puted possession of the waters. To what extent the Devonian 
Ganoids were confined to fresh waters remains yet to be proved ; 
and that many of them lived in the sea is certain. It was 
formerly supposed that the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland 
and Ireland, with its abundant fish-remains, might perhaps be 
a fresh-^vater deposit, since the habitat of it? fishes is uncer- 
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tain, and it contains no indubitable marine fossils. It has 
been now shown, however, that the marine Devonian strata of 
Devonshire and the con ’nent of Euiope contain some of the 
most characteristic of the Old Red Sandstone fihhes of Scot- 
land ; whilst tile undoubted marine deposit of the Corniferous 
limestone of North America contains numeious shaik-like and 
Ganoid fishes, including such a characteristic Old Red genus 
as Coccostcus, There can be little doubt, therefore, but that the 
majority of the Devonian fishes were tnily marine in their habits, 
though it is probable that many of them lived in shallow water, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the shore, or in estuaries. 

The Devonian Ganoids belong to a number of groups j and 



Fiff. 102.— Fishes of the Devonian rocks of .\nienca. Diagram of the laws and teeth 
di Diuichthys //t'fiaeri, viewed from the front, and greatly reduced ; />, Diagram of the 
skull of Macropc>ia^/c/it/iysSti/iwaft^i, reduced in si/o , c, A poi tion of the S 

face of the skull of the same, magnified, ei, One of the scales of Onychodus i>iS>nflidLS, of 
[he natural sSi; ^[one of thi front teeth of the lower jaw of the same, of 
Fin-spine of Machceracauthus major, ashark-like fish, reduced m size. (After Newberry.) 


it is only possible to notice a few of the most important forms 
here. The modern group of the Sturgeons is represented, 
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more or less remotely, by a few Devonian fishes — such as As- 
icroskiis ; and the great Macropeialichthys of the Corniferous 
limestone of North America is believed by Newberry to belong 
to this group. In this fish (fig. 102, b) the skull was of large 
size, its outer surface being covered with a tuberculated en- 
amel ; and, as in the existing Sturgeons, the mouth seems to 
have been wliolly destitute of teeth. Somewhat allied, also, to 
the Sturgeons, is a singular group of armoured fishes, which is 
highly characteristic of the Devonian of Britain and Europe, 
and less so of that of America. In these curious forms the 
head and front extremity of the body were protected by a 
buckler composed of large enamelled plates, more or less 
fumly united to one another; whilst the hinder end of the body 
was naked, or was protected with small scales. Some forms of 
this group — such as Pfemspis and Coccosteus — date from the 
Upper Silurian ; but they attain their maximum in the Devo- 
nian, and none of them are known to pass upwards into the 
overlying Carboniferous rocks. Amongst the most character- 
istic forms of this group may be mentioned Cephalaspis (fig. 
103) and Pterichthys (fig. 104). In the former of these the 



Fig. 103 .— LyelUL Old Red Sandstone, Scotland. (After Page.) 


head-shield is of a crescentic shape, having its hinder angles 
produced backwards into long “ horns,” giving it the shape of 
a “saddler’s knife.” No teeth have been discovered; but the 
body was covered with small ganoid scales, and there was an 
un.symmelrical tail-fin. In Pterichthys — which, like the preced- 
ing, was first brought to light by the labours of Hugh Miller — 
the whole of the head and the front part of the body were de- 
fended by a buckler of firmly-united enamelled plates, whilst 
the rest of the body was covered with small scales. Tlie form 
of the “pectoral fins” was quite unique — these having the 
shape of two Long, curved spines, somewhat like wings, covered 
by finely-tuberculated ganoid plates. All the preceding forrqs 
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of this group are of small size ; but few fishes, living or extinct, 
could rival the proportions of the great Dinichthys^ referred to 



Fig. 104 . — Pierichihys comuitts* Old Red Sandstone, Scotland. (After Agassi/.) 


this family by Newberry. In this huge fish (fig. 102, d) the 
head alone is over three feet in length, and the body is sup- 
posed to have been twenty-five or thirty feet long. The head 
was protected by a massive cuirass of bony plates firmly articu- 
lated together, but the hinder end of the body seems to have 
been simply enveloped in a leathery skin. The teeth are of 
the most formidable description, consisting in both jaws of 
serrated dental plates behind, and in front of enormous coni- 
cal tusks (fig. 102, a). Though immensely larger, the teeth of 
DinicJithys present a curious resemblance to those of the exist- 
ing Mud-fishes {Zepidosiren). 

In another great group of Devonian Ganoids, we meet with 
fishes more or less closely allied to the living Folypftrl (fig. 
105) of the Nile and Senegal. In this group (fig. 106) the 
pectoral fins consist of a central scaly lobe carrying the fin- 
rays on both sides, the scales being sometimes rounded and 
overlapping (fig. 106), or more commonly rhomboidal and 
placed edge to edge (fig. 105, A). Numerous forms of these 
“Fringe-finned” Ganoids occur in the Devonian strata, such 
as Holoptychius^ Giyptolczjnus^ Osteokpis^ Phancropkuroii^ &:c. 
To this group is also to be ascribed the huge Oiiychodiis (fig. 
102, d and ^), with its large, rounded, overlapping scales, an 
inch in diameter, and its powerful pointed teeth. It is to be 
remembered, however, that some of these “ Fringe -finned” 
Ganoids are probably referable to the small but singular group 
of the “ Mud-fishes” (Dipnoi)^ represented at the present day 
by the singular Lepidosiren of South America and Africa, and 
the Ceratodus of the rivers of Queensland. 

Leaving the Ganoid fishes, it still remains to be noticed that 
the Devonian deposits have yielded the remains of a number 
of fishes more or less closely allied to the existing Sharks, 




Fig, Jo6.--I/o/&J]f}'c/ii7is no&ilissimus, restored. Old Red Sandstone, Scotland. 
A, Scale of the same. 


Devonian seas both by their teeth, and by the defensive spines 
which were implanted in front of a greater or less number of 
the fins. These are bony spines, often variously grooved, 
serrated, or ornamented, with hollow bases, implanted in the 
integument, and capable of being erected or depressed at will. 
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Many of these “ fin-spines ’’ have been preserved to us in the 
fossil condition, and the Devonian rocks have yielded examples 
belonging to many genera. As some of the true Sharks and 
Dog-fishes, some of the Ganoids, and even some Bony Fishes, 
possess similar defences, it is often a matter of some uncer- 
tainty to what group a given spine is to be referred. One of 
these spines, belonging to the genus Machar acanthus^ from the 
Devonian rocks of America, has been figured in a previous 
illustration (fig. 102,/). 

In conclusion, a very few words may be said as to the 
validity of the Devonian series as an independent .system of 
rocks, preserving in its successive strata the record of an 
independent system of life. Some high authorities have been 
inclined to the view that the Devonian formation has in nature 
no actual existence, but that it is made up partly of beds 
which should be referred to the summit of the Upper Silurian, 
and partly of beds which properly belong to the base of the 
Carboniferous. This view seems to have been arrived at in 
consequence of a too exclusive study of the Devonian series 
of the British Isles, where the physical succession is not wholly 
clear, and where there is a striking discrepancy between the 
organic remains of those two members of the series which are 
known as the Old Red Sandstone ” and the “ Devonian ” 
rocks proper. This discrepancy, however, is not complete ; 
and, as we have seen, can be readily explained on the sup- 
position that the one group of rocks presents us with the 
shallow water and littoral deposits of the period, while in the 
other we are introduced to the deep-sea accumulations of the 
same period. Nor can the problem at issue be solved by an 
appeal to the phenomena of the British area alone, be the 
testimony of these what it may. As a matter of fact, there is 
at present no sufficient ground for believing that there is any 
irreconcilable discordance betw^een the succession of rocks 
and of life in Britain during the period which elapsed between 
the deposition of the Upper Ludlo\v and the formation of the 
Carboniferous Limestone, and the order of the same phe- 
nomena during the same period in other regions. Some of 
the Devonian types of life, as is the case with all great forma- 
tions, have descended unchanged from older types; others 
pass upwards unchanged to the succeeding period: but tlie 
fauna and flora of the Devonian period are, as a w’liole, quite 
distinct from those of the preceding Silurian or the succeeding 
Carboniferous; and they correspond to an equally distinct 
rock-system, which in point of time holds an intermediate 
position between the two great groups just mentioned. As 
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before remarked, this conclusion may be regarded as suffi- 
cieiiLly proved even by the phenomena of the British area ; 
but it may be said to be rendered a certainty by the study of 
the Devonian deposits of the continent of Europe— or, still 
more, by the investigation of the vast, for the most part un- 
interrupted and continuous series of sediments which com- 
menced to be laid down in North America at the beginning of 
the Upper Silurian, and did not cease till, at any rate, the close 
of the Carboniferous. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TBi: CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD. 

Overlying the Devonian formation is the great and import- 
ant series of the Carboniferous Rocks, so called because workable 
beds of coal are more commonly and more largely developed 
in this formation than in any other. Workable coal-seams, 
however, occur in various other formations (Jurassic, Cretace- 
ous, Tertiary), so that coal is not an exclusively Carboniferous 
product; whilst even in the Coal-measures themselves the coal 
bears but a very small proportion to the total thickness of 
strata, occurring only in comparatively thin beds intercalated 
in a great series of sandstones, shales, and other genuine 
aqueous sediments, 

12 
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Stratigraphically, the Carboniferous rocks usually repose 
conformably upon the highest Devonian beds, so that the line 
of demarcation between the Carboniferous and Devonian for- 
mations is principally a palaeontological one, founded on the 
observed differences in the fossils of the two groups. On the 
other hand, the close of the Carboniferous period seems to 
have been generally, though not universally, signalised by 
movements of the crust of the earth, so that the succeeding 
Permian beds often lie unconformably upon the Carboniferous- 
sediments. 

Strata of Carboniferous age have been discovered in almost 
every huge land-area which has been sufficiently investigated; 
but they are especially largely developed in Britain, in various 
joarts of the continent of Europe, and in North America, 
'fheir general composition, however, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, so uniform, that it will suffice to take a comprehensive 
view of the formation without considering any one area in 
detail, though in each region the subdivisions of the formation 
are known by distinctive local names. Taking such a com- 
prehensive view, it is found that the Carboniferous series is 
generally divisible into a Lo 7 c»er and essentially calcareous 
group (the “ Sub-Carboniferous ’’ or Carboniferous Lime- 
stone^’); a Middle and principally arenaceous group (the 
“Millstone Grit”); and an Uj^per gxo^x^^ of alternating shales 
and sandstones, with workable seams of coal (the “ Coal- 
measures ”). 

I. The Carboniferous^ Sub- Carboniferous^ ox Mountain Lime-- 
stone Series constitutes the general base of the Carboniferous 
system. As typically developed in Britain, the Carboniferous 
Limestone is essentially a calcareous formation, sometimes 
consisting of a mass of nearly pure limestone from looo to 
2000 feet in thickness, or at other times of successive great 
beds of limestone with subordinate sandstones and shales. 
In the north of England the base of the series consists of 
pebbly conglomerates and coarse sandstones; and in Scot- 
land generally, the group is composed of massive sandstones 
with a comparatively feeble development of the calcareous 
element. In Ireland, again, the base of the Carboniferous 
Limestone is usually considered to be formed by a locally- 
developed group of grits and shales (the “ Coomhola Grits ” 
and “Carboniferous Slate”), which attain the thickness of 
about 5000^ feet, and contain an intermixture of Devonian 
with Carboniferous types of fossils. Seeing that the Devonian 
formation is generally conformable to the Carboniferous, we 
need feel no surprise at this intermixture of forms ; nor does it 
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appear to be of great moment whetlier these strata be referred 
to the former or to the latter series. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory course is to regard the Coomhola Chits and Carbon- 
ifeious Slates as ^‘passage-beds” between the Devonian and 
Carboniferous; but any view that may be taken as to the 
position of these beds, really leaves unaffected the integrity 
of the Devonian series as a distinct life-system, which, on the 
whole, is more closely allied to the Silurian than to the Car- 
boniferous. In North America, lastly, the Sub-Carbonifeious 
series is never purely calcareous, though in the interior of the 
continent it becomes mainly so. In other regions, however, 
it consists principally of shales and sandstones, with subor- 
dinate beds of limestone, and sometimes with thin beds of 
coal or deposits of clay-ironstone. 

II. 7I1C Alillstone Grit — The highest beds of the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone serie.s are succeeded, generally \\ith perfect 
conformity, by a series of arenaceous beds, usually known as 
the Alillstonc Grit. As typically developed in Britain, this 
group consists of hard quartzose sandstones, often so large- 
grained and coarse in texture as to pioperly constitute fine 
conglomerates. In other cases there are regular conglomer- 
ates, sometimes with shales, limestones, and thin beds of coal — 
the thickness of the whole series, when well developed, varying 
from 1000 to 5000 feet. In North America, the Millstone 
Grit rarely reaches 1000 feet in thickness; and, like its Brit- 
ish equivalent, consists of coarse sandstones and grits, some- 
times with regular conglomerates. Whilst the Carboniferous 
Limestone was undoubtedly deposited in a tranquil ocean 
of considerable depth, the coarse mechanical sediments of 
the Millstone Grit indicate the progressive shallowing of 
the Carboniferous seas, and the consequent supervention 
of shore-conditions. 

III. The CoaUneasures . — ^The Coal-measures properly so 
called rest conformably upon the Millstone Grit, and usually 
consist of a vast series of sandstones, shales, grits, and coals, 
sometimes with beds of limestone, attaining in some regions a 
total thickness of from 7000 to nearly 14,000 feet Beds of 
workable coal are by no means unknown in some areas in the 
inferior group of the Sub-Carboniferous; but the general state- 
ment is true, that coal is mostly obtained from the true Coal- 
measures — the largest known, and at present most produc- 
tive coal-fields of the world being in Great Britain, North 
America, and Belgium. Wherever they are found, with 
limited exceptions, the Coal-measures present a singular 
general uniformity of mineral composition. They consist, 
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namely, of an indefinite alternation of beds of sandstone, 
shale, and coal, sometimes ^^ith bands of clay-ironstone or beds 
of limestone, repeated in no constant order, but sometimes 
attaining the enormous aggregate thickness of 14,000 feet, or 
little short of 3 miles. The beds of coal differ in number and 
thickness in different areas, but they seldom or never exceed 
one-fiftieth part of the total bulk of the formation in thickness. 
The characters of the coal itself, and the way in which the 
coal-beds were deposited, will be briefly alluded to in speaking 
of the vegetable life of the period. In Britain, and in the Old 
World generally, the Coal-measures are composed partly of 
genuine terrestrial deposits — such as the coal — and partly of 
sediments accumulated in the fresh or brackish waters of vast 
lagoons, estuaries, and marshes. The fossils of the Coal- 
measures in these regions are therefore necessarily the remains 
either of terrestrial plants and animals, or of such forms of 
life as inhabit fresh or brackish waters, the occurrence of strata 
with marine fossils being quite a local and occasional phe- 
nomenon, In various parts of North America, on the other 
hand, the Coal-measures, in addition to sandstones, shales, 
coal-seams, and bands of clay-ironstone, commonly include 
beds of limestone, charged with marine remains, and indicating 
marine conditions. The subjoined section (fig. 107) gives, in 
a generalised form, the succession of the Carboniferous strata 
in such a British area as the north of England, where the series 
is developed in a typical form. 

As regards the life of the Carboniferous period, we naturally 
find, as has been previously noticed, great differences in dif- 
ferent parts of the entire series, corresponding to the different 
mode of origin of the beds. Speaking generally, the Lower 
Carboniferous (or the Sub-Carboniferous) is characterised by 
the remains of marine animals \ whilst the Upper Carbon- 
iferous (or Coal-measures) is characterised by the remains 
of plants and terrestrial animals. In all those cases, how- 
ever, in which marine beds are found in the series of the 
Coal-measures, as is common in America, then we find that the 
fossils agree in their general characters with those of the older 
marine deposits of the period. 

Owing to the fact that coal is simply compressed and other- 
wise altered vegetable matter, and that it is of the highest 
economic value to man, the Coal-measures have been more 
thoroughly explored than any other group of strata of equiva- 
lent thickness in the entire geological series. Hence we have 
already a very extensive acquaintance with the f/ants of the 
Carboniferous period ; and our knowledge on this subject is 
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daily undergoing increase. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the remains of plants are found solely in the Coah 

Generalised Section of the Carboniferous Strata 
OF the North of England. 



Permian (New Red Sand- 
stone). 
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-- Millstone Grit. 
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Scar-Limestone Series. 


] Basement j^eds (Conglom- 
i erates and Sandstones). 


measures ; for though most abundant towards the summit, 
they are found in less numbers in all parts of the series. 
Wherever found, they belong to the same great types of vege- 
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tation ; but, before reviewing these, a few words must be said 
as to the origin and mode of formation of coal 

The coal - beds, as before mentioned, occur interstratifiecl 
with shales, sandstones, and sometimes limestones ; and there 
may, within the limits of a single coal-field, be as many as 8o 
or roo of such beds, placed one above the other at different 
levels, and varying in thickness from a few inches up to 20 or 
30 feet. As a general rule, each bed of coal rests upon a bed 
of shale or clay, which is termed the “under-clay,” and in 
which are found numerous roots of plants ; whilst the strata 
immediately on the top of the coal may be shaly or sandy, 
but in either case are generally charged with the leaves and 
stems of plants, anil often have upright trunks passing vertically 
through them. When we add to this that the coal itself is, 
chemically, nearly wholly composed of carbon, and that its 
microscopic structure shows it to be composed almost entirely 
of fragments of stems, leaves, bark, seeds, and vegetable dibns 
derived from we are readily enabled to understand 

how the coal was formed. The tmdcr • clay^^ immediately 
beneath the coal-bed represents an old land-surface — some- 
times, perhaps, the bottom of a swamp or marsh, covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation ; the coal bed itself represents the 
slow accumulation, through long periods, of the leaves, seeds, 
fruits, stems, and fallen trunks of this vegetation, now hardened 
and compressed into a fraction of its original bulk by the pres- 
sure of the superincumbent rocks ; and the strata of sand or 
shale above the coal-bed —the so-called “roof'' of the coal — 
represent sediments quietly deposited as the land, after a long 
period of repose, commenced to sink beneath the sea. On 
this view, the rank and long-continued vegetation which gave 
rise to each coal-bed was ultimately terminated by a slow 
depression of the surface on which the plants grew. The 
land-surface then became covered by the water, and aqueous 
sediments were accumulated to a greater or less thickness upon 
the dense mass of decaying vegetation below, enveloping any 
trunks of trees which might still be in an erect position, and 
preserving between their layers the leaves and branches of 
plants brought down from the neighbouring land by streams, 
or blown into the water by the wind. Finally, there set in a 
slow movement of elevation, — the old land again reappeared 
above the water; a new and equally luxuriant vegetation 
flourished upon the new land-surface ; and another coal-bed 
was ^ accumulated, to be preserved ultimately in a similar 
fashion. Some few beds of coal may have been formed by 
drifted vegetable matter brought down into the ocean by rivers, 
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and deposited directly on the bottom of the sea ; but in the 
majority of cases ihe coal is undeniably the result of tlie slow 
growth and decay of plants in siiit : and as the plants of the 
coal are not marine plants, it is necessary to adopt some such 
theory as the above to account for the formation of coal- 
seams. By this theory, as is obvious, we are compelled to 
suppose that the vast alluvial and marshy flats upon which the 
coal-plants grew were liable to constantly-recurring oscillations 
of level, the successive land surfaces represented by the suc- 
cessive coal-beds of any coal-field being thus successively 
buried beneath accumulations of mud or sand. We have no 
need, however, to suppose that these oscillations affected large 
areas at the same time; and geology teaches us that local 
elevations and depressions of the land have been matters of 
constant occurrence throughout the whole of past time. 

All the varieties of coal (bituminous coal, anthracite, cannel- 
coal, &c.) show a more or less distinct “lamination” — that is 
to say, they are more or less obviously composed of successive 
thin layers, differing slightly in colour and texture. All the 
varieties of coal, also, consist chemically of carbon^ with vary- 
ing proportions of certain gaseous constituents and a small 
amount of incombustible mineral or “ash.” By cutting thin 
and transparent slices of coal, we are further enabled, by 
means of the microscope, to ascertain precisely not only that 
the carbon of the coal is derived from vegetables, but also, in 
many cases, what kinds of plants, and what parts of these, enter 
into the formation of coal. When examined in this way, all 
coals are found to consist more or less entirely of vegetable 
matter ; but there is considerable difference in different coals as 
to the exact nature of this. By Professor Pluxley it has been 
shown that many of the English coals consist largely of ac- 
cumulations of rounded discoidal sacs or bags, which are 
unquestionably the seed-vessels or “ spore-cases ” of certain of 
the commoner coal-plants (such as the Lepidodendr^, The 
best bituminous coals seem to be most largely composed of 
these spore-cases ; whilst inferior kinds possess a progressively 
increasing amount of the dull carbonaceous substance which is 
known as “mineral cliarcoal,” and which is undoubtedly com- 
posed of “ the stems and leaves of plants reduced to little 
more than their carbon.” On the other hand, Principal Daw- 
son finds that the American coals only occasionally exhibit 
spore-cases to any extent, but consist principallv of the cells, 
vessels, and fibres of the bark, integumentary ;overings, and 
woody portions of the Carboniferous plants. 

The number of plants already known to ha^e existed during 
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the Carboniferous period is so great, that nothing more can be 
(lone here than to notice briefly the tj'pical and characteristic 
^roii/>s of these— such as the Ferns, the Calamites, the Lepido- 
dendroids, the Sigillarioids, and the Conifers. 

In accordance with M. Brongniart’s generalisation, that 
the FaUeoz-oic period is, botanically .speaking, the “Age of 
Acrogens,” we find the Carboniferous plants to be still mainly 
referable to the Flou’erless or “ Crj^ptogamous ” division of the 
vegetable kingdom. The flowering or “Phanerogamous" 
plants, which toim the bulk of our existing vegetation, are hardly 
known, with certainty, to have e.xisted at all in the Carbon- 
iferous era, except as represented by trees related to the existing 



Fiff. X08. — Odonto/>Uris SchloihctmiL Carboniferous, Europe and North America. 

Pines and Firs, and possibly by the Cycads or ‘‘false palms.” 
Amongst the “ Cryptogams,” there is no more striking or 
beautiful group of Carboniferous plants than the Feriis. Re- 
mains of these are found all through the Carboniferous, but in 
exceptional numbers in the Coal-measures, and include both 
herbaceous forms like the majority of existing species, and 
arborescent forms resembling the living Tree-ferns of New 
Zealand. Amongst the latter, together with some new types, 
are examples of the genera Fsamiius and Caulopteris^ both of 

* Whilst the vegetation of the Coal-period was mainly a terrestrial one, 
aquatic ^plants are not unknown. Sea-weeds (such as the Spirophyton 
cauda^Galli) are common in some of the marine strata ; whilst coal, 
according to the researches of the Abb^ Castiacane, is asserted commonly 
to contain the siliceous envelopes of Diatoms. 
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which dale from the Devonian. The simply herbaceous ferns 
are extremely numerous, and belong to such widely-distributed 



and largely-represented genera as Ncurofiteris, Odoniopteris (fig, 
108), Akthopteris^ Fecopteris, Sphenopferis^ Hymen ophy Hites ^ &c. 
The fossils known as Catamites (fig. 109) are very common 
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in the Carboniferous deposits, and have given occasion to an 
abundance of research and speculation. They present them- 
selves as prostrate and flattened striated stems, or as similar 
uncompressed stems growing in an erect position, and some- 
times attaining a length of twenty feet or more. P2xternally, the 
stems are longitudinally ribbed, with transverse joints at regular 
intervals, these joints giving origin to a whorl of branchlets, 
which may or may not give origin to similar whorls of smaller 
branchlets still. The stems, further, were hollow, with trans- 
verse partitions at the joints, and having neither true wood nor 
bark, but only a thin external fibrous shell. There can be little 
doubt but that the Calamites are properly regarded as colossal 
representatives of the little Horse-tails {Equisetacece) of the 
present day. They agree with these not only in the general 
details of their organisation, but also in the fact that the fruit 
was a species of cone, bearing “spore-cases” under scales. 
According to Principal Dawson, the Calamites “ grew in dense 
brakes on the sandy and muddy flats, subject to inundation, 
or perhaps even in water ; and they had the power of budding 
out from the base of the stem, so as to form clumps of plants, 
and also of securing their foothold by numerous cord-like roots 
proceeding from various heights on the lower part of the 
stem.” 

The Lepidodendroids^ represented mainly by the genus 
Lepidodendron itself (fig. no), were large tree-like plants, 
which attain their maximum in the Carboniferous period, but 
which appear to commence in the Upper Silurian, are well 
represented in the Devonian, and survive in a diminished form 
into the Permian. The trunks of the larger species of Lepido- 
dendron at times reach a length of fifty feet and upwards, giv- 
ing off branches in a regular bifurcating manner. The bark 
is marked with numerous rhombic or oval scars, arranged in 
quincunx order, and indicating the points where the long, 
needle-shaped leaves were formerly attached. The fruit con- 
sisted of cones or spikes, carried at the ends of the branches, 
and consisting of a central axis surrounded by overlapping 
scales, each of which supports a “ spore-case ” or seed-vessel. 
These cones have commonly been described under the name 
of LcpidostrohL In the structure of the trunk there is nothing 
comparable to what is found in existing trees, there being 
a thick bark surrounding a zone principally composed of 
“scalariform” vessels, this in turn enclosing a large central pith. 
In their general appearance the Lepidodendra bring to mind 
the existing Araucarian Pines; but they are true “Crypto- 
gams,” and are to be regarded as a gigantic extinct type of the 
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modern Club-mosses (Lycopodiacca). They are amongst the 
commonest and most characteristic of the Carboniferous 



Fipr. 'i'to,’-’Le‘^Jeiodendron Siernher^n^ Carboniferous, Europe. The central figure 
represents a portion ot ilie trunk witH its branches, much i educed in size. 'J'he nulit- 
hand figure i.s a portion of a branch with the leaves partially attached to it ; and the left- 
hand figure represents the end of a branch bearing a cone of fructification. 

plants; and the majority of the ‘‘spore-cases” so commonly 
found in the coal appear to have been derived from the cones 
of Lepidodendroids. 
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The so-called Sigillarioids, represented mainly by Sigillaria 
itself (fig. in), were no less abundant and characteristic of the 
Carboniferous forests than the Lepidodendra. They commence 
their existence, so far as known, in the Devonian period, but 
they attain their maximum in the Carboniferous \ and— unlike 
the Lepidodendroids — they are not known to occur in the 
Permian period. They are comparatively gigptic in size, 
often attaining a height of from thirty to fifty feet or more ; 
but though abundant and well preserved, great divergence of 
opinion prevails as to their true affinities. The 7iame of Sigil- 
larioids (J.at. sigilla^ little seals or images) is derived from the 
fact that the bark is marked with seal-like impressions or leaf- 
scars (fig. III). 

Externally, the trunks of Sigillaria present strong longitudinal 
ridges, with vertical alternating rows of oval leaf- scars indicating 



Fig. III.— Fragment of the external surface of Sigillaria Grmseri^ showing the ribs and 
leaf-scars. The left-hand figure represents a small portion enlarged. Carboniferous, 
Europe. 


the points where the leaves were originally attached. The trunk 
was furnished with a large central pith, a thick outer bark, and 
an intermediate woody zone, — composed, according to Dawson, 
partly of the disc-bearing fibres so characteristic of Conifers ; 
but, according to Carruthers, entirely made up of the ‘‘ scalari- 
form '' vessels characteristic of Cryptogams. The size of the 
pith was very great, and the bark seems to have been the most 
durable portion of the trunk. Thus we have evidence that 
in many cases the stumps and ‘‘stools’’ of SigillaricSj standing 
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upright in the old Carboniferous swamps, were completely 
hollowed out by internal decay, till nothing but an exterior 
shell of bark was left. Often these hollow stumps became 
ultimately filled up with sediment, sometimes enclosing the 
remains of galley-woims, land snails, or Amphibians, which 
formerly found in the cavity of the trunk a congenial home; 
and from the sandstone or shale now filling such trunks some 
of the most interesting fossils of the Coal-period have been 
obtained. There is little certainty as to either the leaves or 
fruits of Slgilhria, and there is equally little certainty as to the 
true botanical position of these plants. Ey Piincipal Dawson 
they are regarded as being probably flowering plants allied to 
the existing “ false palms” or “ Cycads but the high author- 
ity of Mr Carruthers is to be quoted in support of the belief 
that they are Cryptogamic, and most nearly allied to the Club- 
mosses. 

Leaving the botanical position of Sigilhiria thus undecided, 
we find that it is now almost universally conceded that the 
fossils originally described under the name of Sfij^numa are 
the roots of Sigiiiaria^ the actual connection between the two 
having been in numerous instances demonstrated in an unmis- 
takable manner. The Stigmarim (fig. 1 1 2) ordinarily present 
themselves in the form of long, compressed or rounded frag- 



Y\g. xi2.’—Stigmana decides. Quarter natural size. Carboniferous, 


ments, the external surface of which is covered with rounded 
pits or shallow tubercles, each of which has a little pit or de- 
pression in its centre. From each of these pits there proceeds, 
in perfect examples, a long cylindrical rootlet ; but in many 
cases these have altogether disappeared. In their internal 
structure, Stigmaria exhibits a central pith surrounded by a 
sheath of scalariform vessels, the whole enclosed in a cellular 
envelope. The Stigmarics are generally found ramifying in 
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the under-da}’-,” whidi forms the floor of a bed of coal, and 
which represents the ancient soil upon which the Sigiilarue gicw. 

The Lepidodendroids and Sigillarioids, though the first were 
certainly, and the second possibly, Cryptogamic or flovverless 
plants, must have constituted the main mass of the forests of 
the Coal period; but we are not without evidence of the exist- 
ence at the same time of genuine trees,” in the technical 
sense of this term — namely, flowering plants with large woody 
stems. So far as is certainly known, all the true trees of the 
Carbonifeious formation were Conifers, allied to the existing 
Pines and Firs. They are recognised by the great size and 
concentric woody rings of their prostrate, rarely erect trunks, 
and by the presence of disc-bearing fibres in their wood, as 
demonstrated by the microscope ; and the principal genera 
-which ha\’e been recognised are Dadoxylon, Palmxylon, 
Arauearioxylon, and Pinites, Their fruit is not known with 
absolute certaint}^, unless it be represented, as often conjectured, 
by Trigonocarpon (fig. 1 13). The fruits known under this 
name are nut-like, often of consider- 
able size, and commonly three- or six- 
angled. They probably originally pos- 
sessed a fleshy envelope; and if truly 
referable to the Conifers, tliey would 
indicate that these ancient evergreens 
produced berries instead of cones, 
and thus resembled the modern Yews 
rather than the Pines. It seems, 
further, that the great group of the 
Cycads, which are nearly allied to the Conifers, and which 
attained such a striking prominence in the Secondary period, 
probably commenced its existence during the Coal period ; 
but these anticipatory forms are comparatively few in number, 
and for the most part of somewhat dubious affinities. 



Fig. 113. — Trigouoctxr/im 
ovaium. Coal-measures, Untain. 
(After Linclley and Hutton.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD-^Contimied. 

Animal Life of the Carboniferous. 

We have seen that there exists a great difference as to the 
mode of origin of the Carboniferous sediments, some being 
purely marine, whilst others are terrestrial; and others, again, 
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have been formed in inland swamps and morasses, or in brack- 
ish-water lagoons, creeks, or estuaries. A corresponding dif- 
ference exists necessarily in the animal remains of these de- 
posits, and in many regions this difference is extremely well 
marked and striking. The great marine limestones which 
characterise the lower portion of the Carboniferous series in 
Britain, Europe, and the eastern portion of America, and the 
calcareous beds which are found high up in the Carboniferous 
in the western States of America, may, and do, often contain 
the remains of drifted plants ; but they are essentially charac- 
terised by marine fossils; and, moreover, they can be demon- 
strated by the microscope to be almost wholly composed of 
the remains of animals which formerly inhabited the ocean. 
On the other hand, the animal remains of the beds accom])any- 
ing the coal are typically the remains of air-breathing, terres- 
trial, amphibious, or aerial animals, together ^\ith those which 
inhabit fresh or brackish waters. Marine fossils may be found 
in the Coal-measures, but they are invariably confined to spe- 
cial horizons in the strata, and they indicate temporaiy depres- 
sions of the land beneath the sea. Whilst the distinction here 
mentioned is one which cannot fail to strike the observer, it is 
convenient to consider the animal life of the Carboniferous as 
a whole : and it is simply necessary, in so doing, to remember 
that the marine fossils are in general derived from the inferior 
portion of the system; whilst the air-breathing, fresh- water, and 
brackish-water forms are almost exclusively derived from the 
superior portion of the* same. 

The Carboniferous Protozoans consist mainly of Foramlni- 
fera and Sponges. The latter are still very insufficiently known, 
but the former are very abundant, and belong to very varied 
types. Thin slices of the limestones of the period, ^^Ilen ex- 
amined by the microscope, very commonly exhibit the shells 
of Foraminifera in greater or less plenty. Some limestones, 
indeed, are made up of little else than these minute and elegant 
shells, often belonging to types, such as the Textularians and 
Rotalians, differing little or not at all from those now in exist- 
ence. This is the case, for example, with the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Spergen Hill in Indiana (fig. 114), which is 
almost wholly made up of the spiral shells of a species of 
E^idothyra. In the same way, though to a less extent, the 
black Carboniferous marbles of Ireland, and the similar mar- 
bles of Yorkshire, the limestones of the west of England and 
of Derbyshire, and the great “ Scar Limestones of the north 
of England, contain great numbers of Foraminiferous shells ; 
whilst similar organisms commonly occur in the shale-beds 
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associated with the limestones throughout the Lower Carbon- 
iferous series. One of the most interesting of the British Car- 
boniferous forms is the Sac- 



Fig. 114.— Transprirent .slice of Carbon- 
iferous Limestone, from Spergen Hill, In- 
diana, U.S., showing numerous shells of 
Eiidoihyya UioiaUa)^ Baileyi slightly en- 
larged (Oiiginal.) 


ca??imina of Mr Henry Brady, 
which is sometimes present in 
considerable numbers in the 
limestones of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and the west 
of Scotland, and which is con- 
spicuous for the comparatively 
large size of its spheroidal or 
pear - shaped shell (reaching 
from an eighth to a fifth of an 
inch in size). More widely dis- 
tributed are the generally spin- 
dle-shaped shells of Fusulma 
(fig. 1 15), which occur in vast 
numbers in the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Russia, Arme- 


nia, the Southern Alps, and 
Spain, similar forms occurring in equal profusion in the higher 
limestones which are found in the Coal-measures of the United 



Fig. ir^ —'Fusulma cylm/fy/ca, Carbon- 
iferous Limestone, Russia. 


States, in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, &c. Mr 
Henry Brady, lastly, has 
shown that we have in the 
NummuUiia pristina of the 
Carboniferous Limestone of 
Namur a genuine 


life, precursor of the great and important family of the Tertiary 
Nummulites. 


The sub-kingdom of the Cceleiiferafes, so far as certainly 
known, is represented only by Corals;^ but the remains of 
these are so abundant in many of the limestones of the Car- 
boniferous formation as to constitute a feature little or not at 


all less conspicuous than that afforded by the Crinoids. As is 
the case in the preceding period, the Corals belong, almost 
exclusively, to the groups of the Rugosa and Tabulata; and 
there is a general and striking resemblance and relationship 
between the coral-fauna of the Devonian as a whole, and that 


* A singular fossil has been described by Professor Martin Duncan and 
Mr Jenkins from the Carbon iferou.s rocks under the name of Palceocoryne, 
and has been referred to the Hydroid Zoophytes [Corynida). Doubt, 
however, has been thrown by other obseivers on the correctness of this 
reference. 
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of the Carboniferous. Nevertheless, there is an equally decid- 
ed and striking amount of difference between these successive 
faunas, due to the fact that the great majority of the Carbon- 
iferous species aie new; whilst some of the most cliaract eristic 
Devonian have nearly or quite disappeared, and several 

new genera now make tlieir appearance for the first time. 
Thus, the characteristic Devonian types Heliophyllum^ Pachy- 
p/iyllinn, Chofwphyilim, Acen^ularia, Spofi^k^ophyllum^ Smlthia^ 
Eridophyllum^ and Cystiphylliim^ have now disappeared; and 
the great masses of Favosiies^siVvdci are such a striking feature in 
the Devonian limestones, are represented but by one or two 
degenerate and puny successors. On the other hand, we meet 
in the Carboniferous rocks not onlyw’ith entirely new genera — 
such as Axophyllmn^ Lophophyllum^ and Londsdaleia — but \ve 
have an enormous expansion of certain types which had just 
begun to exist in the preceding period. 'Fhis is especially 
well seen in the case of the genus Lithosfrotion (fig. 116, ^), 
which more than any other may be considered as the predo- 
minant Carboniferous group of Corals. All the species of 
Lithosfrotion are compound, consisting either of bundles of 
loosely-approximated cylindrical stems, or of similar “coral- 
lites” closely aggregated together into astrseiform colonies, and 
rendered polygonal by mutual pressure. This genus has a 
historical interest, as having been noticed as early as in the 
year 1699 by Edward Lhwyd; and it is geologically important 
from its wide distribution in the Carboniferous rocks of both 
the Old and N ew Worlds. Many species are known, and whole 
beds of limestone are often found to be composed of little else 
than the skeletons of these ancient corals, still standing upright 
as they grew. Hardly less characteristic of the Carboniferous 
than the above is the great group of simple “cup-corals,” of 
which Clisiophyllum is the central type. Amongst types which 
commenced in the .Silurian and Devonian, but which are still 
well represented here, may be mentioned Syringopo 7 -a 116, 
^), with its colonies of delicate cylindrical tubes united at in- 
tervals by cros.s-bars; Zaphrentis (fig. 116, d), with its cup- 
shaped skeleton and the well-marked depression (or “fossula”) 
on one side of the calice ; Amp/exus (fig. it 6, e ), with its 
cylindrical, often irregularly swollen coral and short septa; 
Cyathophyllum (fig. 1 16, ^), sometimes simple, sometimes form- 
ing great masses of star-like corallites ; and Chcetetes, with its 
branched stems, and its minute, “ tabulate” tubes (fig. 116,/). 
The above, together with other and hardly less characteristic 
forms, combine to constitute a coral-fauna which is not only in 
itself perfectly distinctive, but which is of especial interest, 
18 
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from the fact that almost all the varied types of which it is 
composed disappeared utterly before the close of the Carbon- 








m 


Fig. 1 1 6 . —Corals of the Carboniferous Limestone, a. show- 

ing young coralhtes budded forth from the disc of the old one ; a', One of the corallites 
of the same, seen in cross-section; Fragment of a mass of Liihostrotion iryegulart: ; 
h\^ One of the corallites of the same, divided transversely , c, Portion of the simple cylin- 
drical coral of Amj>lexns coralloiae^; t', 'I’rans verse section of the same species; 
Zapireniis v^rmiculan^y showing the depression or “fossiiila” on one side of the cup; 
e. Fragment of a mass of Syringofora raniniosa; f, Fragment of ChtHeies iumidus', J\ 
Portion of the surface of the same, enlarged, from the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Britain and Belgium. (After Thomson, De Koninck, Milne-Edwards and Haime, and 
the Author.) 


iferous period. In the first marine sediments of a calcareous 
nature which succeeded to the Coal-measures (the magnesian 
limestones of the Permian), the great group of the I^ugose 
corals^ which flourished so largely throughout the Silurian, De- 
vonian, and Carboniferous periods, is found to have all but 
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disaj)pe£ired, and it is never again represented save sporadi- 
cally and by isolated forms. 

Amongst the Echinodenns^ by far the most important forms 
are the Sea-lilies and the Sea-urchins — the former from their 
great abundance, and the latter from their singular structure \ 
but the little group of the “Pentremites ” also requiies to be 
noticed. The Sea-lilies are so abundant in the Carbonifeioiis 
rocks, that it has been proposed to call the earlier portion of 
the period the “Age of Crinoids.” Vast masses of the lime- 
stones of the period are “ crinoidal,” being more or less ex- 
tensively composed of the broken columns, and detached plates 
and joints of Sea-lilies, whilst perfect “heads ” may be exceed- 
ingly rare and difficult to procure. In North America the re- 
mains of Crinoids are even more abundant at this horizon than 
in Jlritain, and the specimens found seem to be commonly 
more perfect The commonest of the Carbonifeioiis Crinoids 
belong to the genera Cyaihocnfms^ Aciinocrinus^ Platycrifius, 



Pig 1T7. — Plaiycrinits MconiadaciyhiSt Lower Carboniferous. The left-hand figure 
.shows the calyx, arms, and upper part of the stem ; and the figure next this shows the sur- 
face of one of the joints of the column. The right-hand figure shows the proboscis. (After 
M'Coy.) 


(fig. 1 1 7), Poteriocfdnits^ Zeac^dmis, and Forhesiocrimis. Closely 
allied to the Crinoids, or forming a kind of transition between 
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these and the Cystideans, is the little group of the “ Pentre- 
mites,” or Blastoids (fig. 1 1 8 ). This group is first known to 



Fig, 118.—A, PentrentHcs pyrtforims, side-view of the body (“calyx") ; B, The same 
viewed from below, showing the arrangement of the plates; C, Body of Pentrevntes 
conoidcns^ viewed from above. Carboniferous. 


have commenced its existence in the Upper Silurian, and it 
increased considerably in numbers in the Devonian ; but it 
was in the seas of the Carboniferous period that it attained its 
maximum, and no certain representative of the family has been 
detected in any later deposits. The “ Pentremites resemble 
the Crinoids in having a cup-shaped body (fig. ii8, A) enclosed 
by closely-fitting calcareous plates, and supported on a short 
stem or column,” composed of numerous calcareous pieces 
flexibly articulated together. They differ from the Crinoids, 
however, in the fact that the upper surface of the body does 
not support the crown of branched feathery “ arms,” which are 
so characteristic of the latter. On the contrary, the summit of 
the cup is closed up in the fashion of a flower-bud, whence the 
technical name of Blastoidea applied to the group (Gr. blasios, 
a bud; eidos, form). From the top of the cup radiate five broad, 
transversely-striated areas (fig. ti 8, C), each with a longitudi- 
nal groove down its middle; and along each side of each of* 
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these grooves there seems to have been attached a row of 
short jointed calcareous filaments or ** pinnules.” 

A few Star-fishes and Brittle-stars are known to occur in the 
Carbonifepus rocks ; but the only other Echinodernis of this 
period which need be noticed are the Sea-urchins {EMnoids), 
Detached plates and spines of these are far from rare in the 
Carboniferous deposits; but anything like perfect specimens 
are exceedingly scarce. The Carboniferous Sea-urchins agree 
with those of the present day in having the body enclosed in 
a shell, formed by an enormous number of calcareous plates 
articulated together. The shell may be regarded as, typically, 
nearly spherical in shape, with the mouth in the centre of the 
base, and the excretory opening or vent at its summit. In both 
the ancient forms and the recent ones, the plates of the shell 



Fig. ix^.’^Paleechinus elii/iicus, one of the Carboniferous Sea-urchins The left- 
hand figure shows one of the “ambulacral areas ’’ enlarged, exhibiting the perforated 
plates. The right-1 and figure exhibits a single plate from one of the " intcr-ambulacral 
areas." (After M ‘Coy.) 


are arranged in ten zones which generally radiate from the 
summit to the centre of the base. In five of these zones — 
termed the “ambulacral areas” — the plates are perforated by 
minute apertures or “ pores,” through which the animal can 
protrude the little water-tubes (“ tube-feet”) by which its loco- 
motion is carried on. In the other five zones — the so-called 
“ inter-ambulacral areas” — the plates are of larger size, and 
are not perforated by any apertures. In all the modern Sea- 
urchins each of these ten zones, whether perforate or imper- 
forate, is composed of two rows of plates ; and there are thus 
twenty rows of plates in all.. In the Palaeozoic Sea-urchins, on 
the other hand, the ‘‘ambulacral areas” are often like those 
of recent forms, in consisting of t^cto rows of perforated plates 
(fig. 1 19); but the “ inter-ambulacral are^s”are always quite 
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peculiar in consisting each of three, four, five, or more rows of 
large imperforate plates, whilst there are sometimes four or ten 
rows of plates in the “ ambulacral areas ” also : so that there 
are many more than twenty rows of plates in the entire shell. 
Some of the Palaeozoic Sea-urchins, also, exhibit a very pecu- 
liar singularity of structure which is only known to exist in a 
very few recently-discovered modern forms (viz., Caivcria and 
Fkonnosoma). The plates of the inter - ambulacral areas, 
namely, overlap one another in an imbricating manner, so as 
to communicate a certain amount of flexibility to the shell \ 
whereas in the ordinary living forms these plates are firmly 
articulated together by their edges, and the shell forms a rigid 
immovable box. The Carboniferous Sea-urchins which ex- 
hibit this extraordinary peculiarity belong to the genera 
decJiinus and Lepidesthes^ and it seems tolerably certain that 
a similar flexibility of the shell existed to a less degree in 
the much more abundant genus Archmocidaris. The Carbon- 
iferous Sea-urchins, like the modern ones, possessed movable 
spines of greater or less length, articulated to the exterior of 
the shell; and these structures are of very common occur- 
rence in a detached condition. The most abundant genera 
are ArchcBoddaris and Palcschimts ; but the characteristic 
American forms belong principally to Melonitcs^ 0 /igoporus, 
and Lepidechimis. 

Amongst the Ajinelides it is only necessary to notice the little 
spiral tubes of Spirorhis Carbonariiis (fig. 120), which are 



Fig. r2.o.-^Spirorhh {Ji,Hcroco 7 ichni) Carhonarhts^ of the natural si7e, attached to a fo.ssil 
plant, and magnified. Carboniferous .IJritain and North America. (After Dawson.) 

commonly found attached to the leaves or stems of the Coal- 
plants. This fact shows that though the modern species of 
Spirorhis are inhabitants of the sea, these old representatives 
of the genus must have been capable of living in the brackish 
waters of lagoons and estuaries. 

The Crustaceans of the Carbor^iferous rocks are numerous, 
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and belong partly to structural types with which we are already 
familiar, and partly to higher groups which come into existence 
here for the first time. The gigantic Emyptcrids of the Upper 
Silurian and Devonian are but feebly represented, and make 
their final exit here from the scene of life. Their place, how- 
ever, is taken by peculiar forms belonging to the allied group 
of the Xiphosura^ represented at the present day by the King- 
crabs or Horse-shoe Crabs ” (Limulus), Characteristic forms 
of this group appear in the Coal-measures both of Europe and 
America ; and though constituting three distinct genera {Prest- 
wickia^ BeUmtriis^ and Euprodps\ they are all nearly related 
to one another. The best known of them, perhaps, is the 
PreshidcJiia rotiindata of Coal brook dale, here figured (fig. 121V 
The ancient and for- 
merly powerful order 
of the Trilob lies also 
undergoes its final ex- 
tinction here, not sur- 
viving the deposition 
of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series in Eu- 
rope, but extending its 
range in America into 
the Coal-measures. All 
the known Carbonifer- 
ous forms are small in 
size and degraded in 
point of structure, and 
they are referable to 
but three genera {Phil- 

lipsia, GriffithideS, and Fig. tTX.’-^Presiituckm roiun<fai{i, a. LimuIoi4 
Crustacean. Coal-measures, Britain. (After Henry 
m-ac/iymctopns)^ be- woodward.) 

longing to a single fa- 
mily. The PhilUpsia se 7 ?iinifera here figured (fig. 122, a) }s a 
cliaracteristic species in the Old World. The Water- fleas 
{Ostracoad) are extremely abundant in the Carboniferous rocks, 
whole strata being often made up of. little else than the little 
bivalved shells of these Crustaceans. Many of them are ex- 
tremely small, averaging about the size of a millet-seed;. but a 
few forms, such 2.% Eiitomocojichus Smderi (fig. 122, <r), may attain 
a length of from one to three quarters of an inch. The old 
group of the Phyllopods is likewise still represented in some 
abundance, partly by tailed forms of a shrimp-like appearance, 
such as Dithyrocaris (fig. 122,^, and partly by the curious 
Striated Esthers and tbeir allies, which present a curious 
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resemblance to the true Bivalve Molluscs (fig. 122, /;). Lastly, 
we meet for the first time in the Carboniferous rocks with the 
lemains of the highest of all the groups of Crustaceans — name- 
ly, the so called Decapods,” in which there are five pairs of 
walking-limbs, and the hinder end of the body (‘‘abdomen”) 
is composed of separate rings, whilst the anterior end is cov- 
ered by a head-shield or “carapace.” All the Carboniferous 
Decapods hitherto discovered resemble the existing Lobsters, 



Fig 122. — Crustaceans of the Carboniferous Rocks, a, Phillipsia semin/fera, of the 
natural si 7 e— Mountain Limestone, Kurupe; One valve of the shell of Esihcrm tcnvlla, 
of the natural si/e and enlaigecl— -Coal-mea-sures, Europe ; t*, Bivalved shell of liuiomo- 
conchus <Scflnhn\ of the natural size — Mountain Limestone, Europe ; Dithyrocnris 
Sconien, reduced in .sue— Mountain I..imes»tone, Ireland ; e, Palteocaris Mns, slightly 
enlarged— Coal-measures, North America;/, Anthra/xtlfemon ,^KaciliSt ot the natural 
si/e — Coal-measures, Noith Ameuca, (After De Koninck, M'Coy, Ruiscit Jones, and 
Meek and Worthen.) 


Prawns, and Shrimps (the Macrura), in having a long and well- 
developed abdomen terminated by an expanded tail-fin. The 
Falceocaris typus 122, e) and the Anthrapalc&nioti gracilis 
(fig. 122,/), from the Coal-measures of Illinois, are two of the 
best understood and most perfectly preserved of the few known 
representatives of the “ Long-tailed ” Decapods in the Car- 
boniferous series. The group of the Crabs or Short-tailed ” 
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Decapods (Brachyura), in which the abdomen is shoit, not 
terminated by a tail-fin, and tucked away out of sight beneath 
the body, is at present not known to be lepresented at all in 
the Carboniferous deposits. 

In addition to the water-inhabiting group of the Crustaceans, 
we find the articulate animals to be represented by members 
belonging to the air-breathing classes of the Arac/mida, Myria- 
poda^ and Insccta, The remains of these, as might have been 
expected, are not known to occur in the marine limestones of 
the Carboniferous series, but are exclusively found in beds asso- 
ciated with the Coal, which have been deposited in lagoons, 
estuaries, or marshes, in the immediate vic*inity of the land, and 
which actually represent an old land-surface. The Arachnids 
are at present the oldest known of their cla^s, and aie lepre- 
sented both by true Spiders and Scorpions. Remains of the 
latter (fig. 123) have been found both in the Old and New 



Fig. 133. — CycloAhihalmus senior. A fossil Scorpion from the Coal-measures 
of Bohemia. 


Worlds, and indicate the existence in the Carboniferous period 
of Scorpions differing but very little from existing forms. The 
group of the Myriapoda, including the recent Centipedes and 
Galley-worms, is likewise represented in the Carboniferous strata, 
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but by forms in many respects very unlike any that are known 
to exist at the present day. The most interesting of these 
were obtained by Principal Dawson, along with the bones of 
Amphibians and the shells of Land-snails, in the sediment filling 
the hollow trunks of Sigillaria^ and they belong to the genera 
Xylobius (fig. 124) and Ai'chiidus. Lastly, the true msects are 




Fi;?. SigiUan'a, a Caiboniferous JMyriapod. a, A specimen, of the 

natural si/c ; h, Anterior portion of the bame, enlarged ; c, Posteiior poition, enlarged. 
From the (Joal-meahuieb of Nova Scotia. (After Dawson.) 

represented by various forms of Beetles {Coleopterd)^ Orthoptera 
(such a.s Cockroaches), and Nmropterous insects resembling 
those which we have seen to have existed towards the close of 



Tig, Barnm^ a Carboniferous insect, from the Coal-measures 

of Nova Scotia. (After Dawson.) 


the Devonian period. One of the most remarkable of the 
latter is a huge May-fly {Haplophkbiunp Ba^nesi, fig. ^25), with 
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netted wings attcaining an expanse of fully seven inches, and 
therefore much exceeding any existing Ephemerid in point 
of size. 

The lower gioups of the Molhaca are abundantly rej)resented 
in the marine strata of the Carboniferous series ^by Polyzcans 



^ Fij?. ia6.-— Carboniferous Polysaa. Fragment of Poiy^ora dcndroides, of the natural 
si?e, Ireland; .Small portion of the sanne, enlarged to snow the cells; Glamonotm 
piticherrima^ a fr.igment, of the natuial size, Ireland ; b\ Poition of the same, enlaigcd ; 
f, The central sciew-likc axis cd Arthhuedcs IVortheni, of the natural si/e— Carbonifoious, 
America ; d, Portion of the exterior of the frond of the same, enlarged ; d\ Portion of 
the interior of the frond of the same showing the mouths of the cells, enlarged. (After 
M'Coy and Hall.) 


and Brachiopods. Amongst the former, although a variety of 
other types are known, the majority still belong to the old 
group of the “ Lace-corals {Fenesfellid(z\ some of the charac- 
teristic forms of which here figured (fig. 1 26). The graceful 
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netted fronds of Feuesteila^ Reicpora^ and Polypora (fig. 126, d) 
aie highly characteristic, as are the slender toothed branches 
of Glauconome{^%, 126, b). A more singular form, however, is 
the curious Archimedes (fig. 126, c\ which is so characteristic 
of the Carboniferous formation of North America. In this re- 
markable type, the colony consists of a succession of funnel- 
shaped fronds, essentially similar to Fencstella in their structure, 
springing in a continuous spiral from a strong screw-like vertical 
axis. The outside of the fronds is simply striated ; but the 
branches exhibit on the interior the mouths of the little cells 
in which the semi-independent beings composing the colony 
originally lived. 

The Brachiopods are extremely abundant, and for the most 
part belong to types which are exclusively or principally 
Paleozoic in their range. The old genera Strophomena^ Orthis 
(fig. 127, c)^ Athyris{f[g, 127, «?), Rhynchonella (fig. 127, ^), and 
Spirifem (fig. 127, //), are still well represented — the latter, in 
particular, existing under numerous specific forms, conspicuous 
by their abundance and sometimes by their size. Along with 
these ancient groups, we have re]n‘esentatives— for the first time 
in any plenty — of the great genus Tercbraiula (fig. 127,^), 
which underwent a great expansion during later periods, and 
still exists at the present day. The most characteristic Car- 
boniferous Brachiopods, however, belong to the family of the 
Frodiiciidce, of which the principal genus is Proditcia Itself. 
This family commenced its existence in the Upper Silurian 
with the genus Chonctes, distinguished by its spinose hinge- 
margin. This genus lived through the Devonian, and flourished 
in the Carboniferous (fig. 127,/}. The genus Producta itself, 
represented in the Devonian by the nearly allied Productella^ 
appeared first in the Carboniferous, at any rate in force, and 
survived into the Permian ; but no member of this extensive 
family has yet been shown to have over-lived the Palaeozoic 
period. The Productm of the Carboniferous are not only ex- 
ceedingly abundant, but they have in many instances a most 
extensive geographical range, and some species attain what 
may fiiirly be considered gigantic dimensions. The shell (fig. 
127, a and b) is generally more or less semicircular, with a 
straight hinge margin, and having its lateral angles produced 
into larger or smaller ears (hence its generic name — cochlea 
producta"'). One valve (the ventral) is usually strongly convex, 
whilst the other (the dorsal) is flat or concave, the surface of 
both being adorned with radiating ribs, and with hollow 
tubular spines, often of great length. The valves are not 
locked together by teeth^ and there is no sign in the fully- 
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grown s'lell of an opening in or between the valves for the 
emission of a muscular stalk for the attachment of the shell to 
foreign objects. It is probable, therefore, that the PmiuctcB^ 
unlike the ordiiiaiy Lamp-shells, lived an independent exist- 
ence, their long spines apparently serving to anchor them 
firmly in the mud or ooze of the sea-bottoin \ but Mr Robert 
Etheridge, jun., has recently shown that in one species the 



Fig. 127.— Carboniferous Brachiopoda. Producta mnircticulnia^ showing the 
slightly concave dorsal valve ; a' Side view of the same, showing the convex ventral 
valve; bj Producta lou^ispiua; c, Ort/iis ^esuphtaia ; Tc^cbrahda /tasiata ; <?, 
Aihyris siibiilitn ; /^ Cfioueics liardrensis ; f, khynchondla picurodon; h, Spirrfera 
trigonalis. Most of these forms are widely distributed in the Carboniferous Limestone 
of Britain, Europe, America, &c. All the figures are of the natural bize. (After David- 
son, De Koninck, and Meek.) 


spines were actually employed as organs of adhesion, whereby 
the shell was permanently attached to some extraneous object, 
such as the stem of a Crinoid. The two species here figured 
are interesting for their extraordinarily extensive geographical 
range — Producta semireticulata (fig. 127, d) being found in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Britain, the continent of Europe, 
Central Asia, China, India, Australia, Spitzbergen, and North 
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and South America; whilst F. longispina (fig. 127, < 5 ) has a 
distribution little if at all less wide. 

The higher Mollusca are abundantly represented in the 
Carbonifeious rocks by Bivalves {LamelUbmiichs)^ Univalves 
{^Gasteropoda)^ Winged - snails {Ftcropoda), and Cephalopods, 
Amongst the Bivalves we may note the great abundance of 
Scallops {Aviciilopcctcn and other allied forms), together with 
numerous other types — some of ancient origin, others repre- 
sented here for the fiist time. Amongst the Gasteropods, we 
find the characteristically Palaeozoic genera Macrocheilns and 
Loxonema^ the almost exclusively Palseozoic Euofnphalus^ and 
the persistent gtnws F/eurotomarla ; whilst the free-swimming 
Univalves are represented by Bede?‘ophon '^ri^Pored- 

lia, and the Pteropoda by the old genus Co?mlaria, With regard 
to the Carboniferous Univalves, it is also of interest to note here 
the first appearance of true air-breathing or terrestrial Molluscs, 
as discovered by Dawson and Bradley in the Coal-measures of 
Nova Scotia and Illinois.^ Some of these {Comdns prisms) are 
true Land-snails, resembling the existing Zonites ; whilst others 
{Pupa vetusta^ fig. 128) appear to be generically inseparable 

from the Chrysalis-shells 

® {Pupa) of the present clay. 

All the known forms — three 
in number — are of small size, 
and appear to have been local 
in their distribution or in their 
preservation. More import- 
ant, however, than any of the 
preceding, are the Cephalo- 
poda^ represented, as before, 
exclusively by the chambered 
shells of the Tetrabranchiates. 
The older and simpler type of 
these, with simple plain septa, 
and mostly a central siphuncle, 
is represented by the straight 

conical shells of the ancient 

Fig xi^%.-PuJ>n(^DcndropuJ>a')vvinsia, genUS Ort/wceraS, 20X6. bo^- 

a Carboniferous Land-snail from the Coal- cLcmpH cLpIIc pnnolKr 

measures of Nova Scotia, rr, The shell, of SliapeQ SlieilS 01 tlie equally 

the natural size The same, magnified ; ancicilt CvrtOCeraS — SOme of 
c. Apex of the shell, enlarged ; d. Portion _ r j... • • * j. ■ 

of the surface, enlarged, (kfter ibawbon.) the former attaining a great size. 

The spirally-curved discoidal 
shells of the persistent genus Nautilus are also not unknown, 
and some of these likewise exhibit very considerable dimen- 
sions. Lastly, the more complex family of the AmmonitidcOf 
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with lobed or aiigulated septa, and a dorsally-placcd siphuncle 
(situated on the convex side of the curved shells), now for the 
first time commences to acquire a considerable ])ioniinence. 
The principal representative of this group is the genus Gonia- 
titcs (fig. 129), which commenced its existence in the Upper 
Silurian, is well represented in the De- 
vonian, and attains its maximum here. 

In this genus, the shell is spirally 
curved, the septa are strongly lobed 
or angulated, though not elaborately 
frilled as in the Ammonites, and the 
siphuncle is dorsal. In addition to 
Goiiiatites^ the shells of true Ammon- 
ites^ so characteristic of the Secondary 
period, have been described by Dr 
Waagen as occurring in the Carbon- 
iferous rocks of India. 




Fig. 129 . — Gomaiiies {Aganides) yossat. Carboniferous I,ime<;tone. 


Coming finally to the Vertehrata^ we have in the fiist place 
to very briefly consider the Carboniferous fishes. These are 
numerous; but, with the exception of the still dubious '^Cono- 
donts,^' belong wholly to the groups of the Gafwids and the 
Placoids (including under the former head remains which per- 
haps are truly referable to the group of the Dipnoi or Mud- 
fishes), Amongst the Ganoids, the singular buckler-headed 
fishes of the Upper Silurian and Devonian {Cip/ialaspidos) have 
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apparently disappeared ; and the principal types of the Car- 
boniferous belong to the groups respectively represented at 
the present day by the Gar pike {Lepidostms) of the North 
American lakes, and the Polyptenis of the rivers of Africa. Of 
the former, the genera Palceomscus and Amblypta^tis (fig. 130), 



with their small rhomboidal and enamelled scales, and their 
strongly unsymmetrical tails, are perhaps the most abundant 
Of the latter, the most important are species belonging to 
the genera Megalichthys and Rhizodus^ compiising large fishes, 
with rhomboidal scales, unsymmetrical (^Mieterocercar*) tails, 
and powerful conical teeth. These fishes are sometimes said 
to be ‘‘sauroid,” from their presenting some Reptilian features 
in their organisation, and they must have been the scourges 
of the Carboniferous seas. The remains of Flacoid fishes in 
the Carboniferous strata are very numerous, but consist wholly 
of teeth and fin-spines, referable to forms more or less closely 
allied to our existing Port Jackson Sharks, Dog-fishes, and 
Rays. The teeth are of very various shapes and sizes, — some 
with sharp, cutting edges {Petalodiis^ Cladodics^ &c.) ; others in 
the form of broad crushing plates, adapted, like the teeth of the 
existing Port Jackson Shark {Ccstracion Philippi)^ for breaking 
down the hard shells of Molluscs and Crustaceans. Amongst 
the many kinds of these latter, the teeth of Psammodus and 
Cochliodus 13 1 ) may be mentioned as specially charac- 
teristic. The fin-spines are mostly similar to those so common 
in the Devonian deposits, consisting of hollow defensive spines 
implanted in front of the pectoral or other fins, usually slightly 
curved, often superficially ribbed or sculptured, and not un- 
commonly serrated or toothed. The genera Ctenacajithtis, 
Gyracanthm^ HomacantJms^ &c., have been founded for the 
reception of these defensive weapons, some of which indicate 
fishes of great size and predaceous habits. 
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In the Devonian rocks we meet with no other remains of 
Vertebrated animals save fishes onl}-; but the Carboniferous 
deposits have yielded re- 
mains of the higher group 
of the Amphibians, This 
class, comprising our ex- 
isting Frogs, Toads, and 
Newts, stands to some ex- 
tent in a position midway 
between the class of the 
fishes and that of the true 
reptiles, being distinguished 
from the latter by the fact 
that its members invariably 
possess gills in their early 
condition, if not throughout life; whilst they are separated from 
the former by always possessing true lungs when adult, and 
by the fact that the limbs (when present at all) are ne\'er in 
the form of fins. The Amphibians, therefore, are all water- 
breathers when young, and have respiratory organs adai)ted 
for an aquatic mode of life ; whereas, when grown up, they 
develop lungs, and with these the capacity for breathing air 
directly. Some of them, like the Frogs and Newts, lose their 
gills altogether on attaining the adult condition ; but others, 
such as the living Proteus and Menohranchns^ retain their gills 
even after acquiring their lungs, and are thus fitted indiffer- 
ently for an aquatic or terrestrial existence. The name of 
‘‘ Amphibia,” though applied to the whole class, is thus not 
precisely appropriate except to these last-mentioned forms 
(Gr. a7nphi^ both; bios,^ life). The Amphibians also difter 
amongst themselves according as to whether they keep per- 
manently the long tail which they all possess when joung (as 
do the Newts and Salamanders), or lose this appendage when 
grown up (as do the Frogs and Toads). Most of them have 
naked skins, but a few living and many extinct forms have 
hard structures in the shape of scales developed in the integu- 
ment. All of them have well-ossified skeletons, though some 
fossil types are partially deficient in this respect; and all of 
them which possess limbs at all have these appendages sup- 
ported by bones essentially similar to those found in the limbs 
of the higher Vertebrates, All the Carboniferous Amphibians 
belong to a group which has now wholly passed away — namely, 
that of the Laby7'inthodonts, In the marine strata which form 
the base of the Carboniferous series these creatures have only 
been recognised by their curious hand-shaped footprints, similar 
14 



Fig. 131.— Teeth of CochUodiis cmiartus. 
Carboniferous Limestone, IJntain, 
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in character to those which occur in theTriassic rocks, and which 
will be subseqiienth spoken of under the name of Cheirothcnunu 
In the Coal-measures of Britain, the continent of lAirope, and 
North America, however, many bones of these animals have 
been found and we are now tolerably well acquainted with a 
considerable number of forms. All of them seem to have be- 
longed to the division of Amphibians in which the long tail 
of the young is permanently retained ; and there is evidence 
that some of them kept the gills also throughout life. The 
skull is of the characteristic Amphibian type (fig. 132, d)^ with 



of the skull of Auihracomunts Rttsseili, one-sixth of the 
teeth cut across, and highly magnified to show the 
characteristic labyrinthine structure ; c, One of the integumentary shields or scales, one- 
half of the natural size. Coal-measures, Northumberland. (After Atthey.) 


two occipital condyles, and having its surface singularly pitted 
and sculptured ; and the vertebra are hollowed out at both 
ends. The lower surface of the body was defended by an 
armour of singular integumentary shields or scales (fig. 132, c); 
and an extremely characteristic feature (from which the entire 
group derives its name) is, that the walls of the teeth are deeply 
folded, so as to give rise to an extraordinary “ labyrinthine ” 
pattern when they are cut across (fig. 132, i). Many of the 
Carboniferous Labyrinthodonts are of no great size, some of 
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them very small, but others attain comparatively gigantic 
dimensions, though all fall short in this respect of the huge 
examples of this group which occur in the Trias. One of the 
largest, and at the same time most characteristic, forms of the 
Carboniferous series, is the genus Anthracosaunis^ the skull of 
which is here figured. 

No remains of true Reptiles, Birds, or Quadrupeds have as 
yet been certainly detected in the Carboniferous deposits in 
any part of the world. It should, however, be mentioned, 
that Professor Marsh, one of the highest authorities on the 
subject, has described from the Coal-fonnation of Nova Scotia 
certain vertebrae which he believes to have belonged to a 
marine reptile {Eosaurus Acadiaiius)^ allied to the great 
Ichikynmiitri of the Lias. Up to this time no confirmation 
of this determination has been obtained by the discovery of 
other and more unquestionable remains, and it therefore 
remains doubtful whether these bones of Eosaurus may not 
really belong to large Labyrinthodonts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PERMIAN PERIOD. 

The Permian formation closes the long series of the Palaeo^ 
zoic deposits, and may in some respects be considered as a 
kind of appendix to the Carboniferous system, to which it can- 
not be compared in importance, either as regards the actual 
bulk of its sediments or the interest and variety of its life- 
record. Consisting, as it does, largely of red rocks — sand- 
stones and marls — for the most part singularly destitute of 
organic remains, the Permian rocks have been regarded as a 
lacustrine or fluviatile deposit ; but the presence of well-devel- 
oped limestones with indubitable marine remains entirely 
negatives this view. It is, however, not improbable that we 
are presented in the Permian formation, as known to us at 
present, with a series of sediments laid down in inland seas of 
great extent, due to the subsidence over large areas of the 
vast land-surfaces of the Coal-measures. This view, at any 
rate, would explain some of the more puzzling physical char- 
acters of the formation, and would not be definitely negatived 
by any of its fossils. 

A Jarge portion of the Permian series, as already remarked, 
consists of sandstones and marls, deeply reddened by peroxide 
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of iron, and often accompanied by beds of gypsum or deposits 
of salt. In strata of this nature few or no fossils arc found ; 
but their shallow- water origin is sufficiently proved by the 
presence of the footprints of terrestrial animals, accompanied 
in some cases by well-defined “ ripple marks.” Along with 
these are occasionally found massive breccias, holding larger 
or smaller blocks derived from the older formations; and these 
have been supposed to represent an old boulder-clay,” and 
thus to indicate the prevalence of an arctic climate. Beds of 
this nature must also have been deposited in shallow water. 
In all regions, however, where the Permian formation is well 
developed, one of its most characteristic members is a Mag- 
nesian limestone, often highly and fantastically concretionary, 
but containing numerous remains of genuine marine animals, 
and clearly indicating that it was deposited beneath a mod- 
erate depth of salt water. 

It is not; necessary to consider here whether this formation 
can be retained as a distinct division of the geological series. 
The name of Permian was given to it by Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, from tlie province of Perm in Russia, where rocks of this 
age are extensively developed. Formerly these rocks were 
grouped with the succeeding formation of the Trias under the 
common name of “New Red Sandstone.” This name was 
given them because they contain a good deal of red sandstone, 
and because they are superior to the Carboniferous rocks, 
while the Old Red Sandstone is inferior. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the term “New Red Sandstone” is rarely employed, 
unless it be for red sandstones and associated rocks, which 
are seen to overlie the Coal-measures, but wdiich contain no 
fossils by which their exact age may be made out. Under 
these circumstances, it is sometimes convenient to employ the 
term “ New Red Sandstone.” The New Red, however, of the 
older geologists, is now broken up into the two formations of 
the Permian and Triassic rocks — the former being usually con- 
sidered as the top of the Palaeozoic series, and the latter con- 
stituting the base of the Mesozoic. 

In many instances, the Pennian rocks are seen to repose 
unconformablyupon the underlying Carboniferous, from which 
they can in addition be readily separated by their lithological 
characters. In other instances, however, the Coal-measures 
terminate upwards in red rocks, not distinguishable by their 
mineral characters from the Permian ; and in other cases no 
physical discordance between the Carboniferous and Per- 
mian strata can be detected. As a general rule, also, the 
Permian rocks appear to pass upwards conformably into the 
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"J'rias. The division, therefore, between the Permian and Tri- 
assir rocks, and conser^uently between the PaLxozoic and Mo- 
so;ioic scries, is not founded upon any conspicuous or universal 
physical break, bat upon the difference in life which is ob- 
served in comparing the marine animals of the Carboniferous 
and Permian with those of the Trias. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, tliat this difference can be solely due to the fact that the 
Magnesian Idmestone of the Permian series presents us with 
only a small, and not a typical, portion of the marine deposits 
which must have been accumulated in some area at present 
unknown to us during the period which elapsed between the 
formation of t’ne great marine limestones of tlie Lower Carbon- 
ifeious anrl the open-sea and likewise calcareous sediments of 
the Middle Trias. 

The Permian rocks exhibit their most typical features in 
Russia and Germany, though they are very well developed in 
parts of Britain, and they occur in North America. When 
well developed, they exhibit three main divisions : a lower set 
of sandstones, a middle group, generally calcareous, and an 
upper series of sandstones, constituting respectively the Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Permians. 

In Russia, Germany, and Britain, the Permian rocks con- 
sist of the following members : — 

1. The Loickr Permians^ consisting mainly of a great series 
of sandstones, of different colours, but usually red. The base 
of this series is often constituted by massive breccias with 
included fragments of the older rocks, upon which they may 
happen to repose ; and similar breccias sometimes occur in 
the upper portion of the series as well. The thickness of this 
group varies a good deal, but may amount to 3000 or 4000 
feet. 

2. The Middle Pennians^ consisting, in their typical de- 
velopment, of laminated marls, or “marl-slate,'’ surmounted 
by beds of magnesian limestone (the “Zechstein" of the Ger- 
man geologists). Sometimes the limestones are degenerate or 
wholly deficient, and the series may consist of sandy shales 
and gypsiferous clays. The magnesian limestone, however, of 
the Middle Permians is, as a rule, so well marked a feature 
that it was long spoken of as the JMagnesian Limestone. 

3. The Uj^per Permians, consisting of a series of sandstones 
and shales, or of red or mottled mails, often gypsiferous, and 
sometimes including beds of limestone. 

In North America, the Permian rocks appear to be confined 
to the region west of the Mississippi, being especially well de- 
veloped in Kansas. Their exact limits have not as yet been 
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made out, and their total thickness is not more than a few 
hundred feet. They consist of sandstones, conglomerates, 
limestones, marls, and beds of gypsum. 

The following diagrammatic section shows the general 
sequence of the^ Permian deposits in the north of England, 
where the series is extensively developed (fig. 133): — 


Generalised Section of the Permian Rocks 
IN THE North of England. 


Fig. 133. 



The record of the life of the Permian period is but a scanty 
one, owing doubtless to the special peculiarities of such of the 
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(Iqiosits of Lliis a^e with which we are as yet acquainted. Red 
rocks are, as a general rule, more or less completely unfossil- 
iferous, and sediments of this nature are highly characteristic of 
the Permian. Similarly, magnesian limestones are rarely as 
higlily charged with organic remains as is the case with normal 
calcareous deposits, especially when the} have been subjected 
to coin'retionary action, as is observable to such a marked ex- 
tent in the Permian limestones. Nevertheless, much interest 
is attached to the organic remains, as marking a kind of transi- 
tion period between the Palreozoic and Mesozoic epochs. 

The //(izz/s of the Permian period, as a whole, have a dis- 
tinctly Pahoo/olc aspect, and are far more nearly allied to those 
of the Co;J in *a-)Ures than they are to those of the earlier 
Secondary rocks; though the Permian are mostly dis- 

tinct from the Carboniferous, and there are some new genera. 
Thus, we find sjjecies of Lejtidodaidron^ Calamitcs^ Eguisetites, 
AsferoJi/iyUitcs, A /malaria, and other highly characteristic 
Carboniferous genera. On the other hand, the Sii^illarioids of 
the Coal seem to have finally disappeared at the close of the 
Carboniferous period. Ferns are abundant in the Permian 
rocks, and belong for the most part to the well known Carbon- 
iferous genera Alethopteris, Ncuropferis, Spl/enopteris, and Pecop- 
tens. There are also Tree-ferns referable to the ancient genus 
Psarcaiias, The Co/iiftrs of the Permian period are numerous, 
and belong in pait to Carboniferous genera. A cliaracteristic 
genus, how’ever, is IVaic/iia (fig. 134), distinguished by its lax 



Fig. 134.— phiifoimis. from the Permi.'in of Saxony, 
rt, Branch ; Twig. (^Vfter Gutbier.) 


short leaves. This genus, though not exclusively Permian, is 
mainly so, the best -known species lieing the W. pviiformis. 
Here, also, we meet with Conifers which produce true cones, 
and which differ, therefore, in an important degree from the 
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Taxoid Conifers of the Coal-measures. Besides JVakhia^ a 
characteristic form of these is the Cllmania sda^^nundcs^ ^^l^ich 
occurs in the Magnesian Limestone of Durham, the Middle 
Permian of Westmorland, and the Kupfer-schiefer “ of Ger- 
many. The group of the Cycads^ which we shall subsequently 
find to be so characteiistic of the vegetation of the i^econdary 
period, is, on the other hand, only doubtfully reproeiited in 
the Permian deposits by the singular genus Nax^erathia, 

The Protozoans oi the Permian rocks are few in number, and 
for the most part imperfectly known. A few Fonvnijnftra have 
been obtained from the M«‘ignesian Limestone of England, 
and the same formation has yielded some ill -understood 
Sponges. It does not seem, however, altogether impossible 
that some of the singular concretions ” of this formation may 
ultimately prove to have an organic striictuie, though others 
would appear to be clearly of purely inorganic origin. From 
the Permian of Saxony, Professor Geinitz has described two 
species of Spongillopsis, which he believes to be most nearly 
allied to the existing fresh-water Sponges (Spongd/a). Hiis 
observation has an interest as bearing upon the mode of de- 
position and origin of the Permian sediments. 

The Ccekntcrates are rejjresented in the Permian by but a 
few Corals. These belong ])artly to the Tabidaie an(l j^aitly 
to Hat Rugose division; but the latter great gioup, so abun- 
dantly represented in Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
seas, is now extraordinarily reduced in numbers, the Biitish 
strata of this age yielding only species of the single genus 
Foiyccelia, So far, therefore, as at present known, all the 
characteristic genera of the Rugose Corals of the Carboniferous 
had become extinct before the deposition of the limestones of 
the Middle Permian. 

The Echinoderms are represented by a few Crmoids, and by a 
Sea-urchin belonging to the genus Eocidaris. The latter genus 
is nearly allied to the A rc/iceoctda ns the Carboniferous, so 
that this Permian form belongs to a characteristically Palaeozoic 
type. 

A few AfmeUdes {Spirorhk^ Vernnlia^ &c.) have been de- 
scribed, but are of no special importance. Amongst the 
Crustaceans, however, we have to note the total absence of 
the great Palaeozoic group of the Trilobites ; whilst the little 
Ostracoda and Phyllopods still continue to be represented. 
We have also to note the first appearance here of the Short- 
tailed ” Decapods or Crabs {Brac/iyin-a), the highest of all The 
groups of Crustacea, in the person of Hcmitrochiscus paradoxus, 
an extremely minute Crab from the Permian of Germany. 
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Amon^;st the the remains of Polyzoa may fairly be 

said to be amongst the most abundant of all the fossils of the 
Permian formation. The principal forms of these arc the 
fronds of the Lai'e corals (Fcnestella, Rdepora^ and Synocladia)^ 
which are very abundant in the Magnesian Limestone of the 
north of Kniilancb and belong to \anous highly characteristic 
species (sLim as FaiestcUa rdiformis^ Rdipora Ehre^iber^^i^ and 
Sy?iocIadia vu\^ulacca). 'Fhe Bnuhiopoda are also represented 
in modeiate numbers in the Permian. Along with species of 
the pei.dstent genera Discina^ Crania^ and Lhigida^ we still 
meet with repiesentatives of the old groups Spmfera^ Athyris, 
and Strcpforhynchiis ; and the Carboniferous ProditdcB yet 
siirvi\e under well-marked and characteristic types, though in 
miich-climinished numbers. The species of Brachiopods here 
figured (fig. 133) are characteristic of the Magnesian Limestone 
in Britain and of the corresponding strata on the Continent. 



Fis: r^s — BrachinpoJs of the Permian formation. Prcducta. horrida; Lingula 
Cndmri; c, Tirchainia elongaici ; d and tf, Camaro^horia globulina. (After King.) 

Upon the whole, the most characteristic Permian Brachiopods 
belong to the genera Froducta^ Strophaiosia, and Camaro- 
phoria. 

The Bivalves {Lamellihranchiata) have a tolerably varied 
development in the Permian rocks; but nearly all the old 
types, except some of those which occur in the Carboniferous, 
have now disappeared. The principal Permian Bivalves 
belong to the groups of the Pearl Oysters {Aviculidcs) and the 
Trigomadee, represented by genera such as Bakewellia and 
Schizodus; the true Mussels [Mytilid(z\ represented by species 
which have been referred to Mytilns itself ; and the Arks 
(Arcadee)^ represented by species of the genera Area (fig. 136) 
and Byssoarca, The first and last of these three families have 
a very ancient origin ; but the family of the Trigoniadee^ though 
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feebly represented at the present clay, is f>ne \\hirh attained its 
maximuin development in the Mesozoic period. 

T'he Univalves {Gasteropoda) are raie, and do not demand 
special notice. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the Palieo- 
zo: e genera Euomphahis^ Mur- 
chison ia^ Loxoncma, and Macro- 
chcilits are still in existence, to- 
gether with the persistent genus 
Pleurotomaria, Fteropods of the 
‘old genera Theca and Conula- 
ria have been discovered; but 
the first of these characteristi- 
cally Palceo/oic types finally 
dies out lleiCj and the second Fig. 136 . — Avcannikim iVrmian. 
only survives but a short time 

longer. Lastly, a few Cephalopods have been found, still ^\'holly 
referable to the Tetrabranchiate group, and belonging to the old 
genera Orthoccras and Cyrioceras and the long-lived Kautiliis, 

Amongst Vertebrates^ we meet in the Permian period not 
only with the remains of Fishes and Amphibians, but also, for 
the first time, with true Rejjtiles. The Fishes are mainly 
Ganoids^ though there are also '•emains of a few Cestraciont 




Sharks. Not only are the Ganoids still the ])redoininant group 
of Fishes, but all the known forms possess the unsymmetrical 
(“heterocercal”) tail which is so characteristic of the Paloeozoic 
Ganoids. IMost of the remains of the Permian P'ishes have 
been obtained from the “ Marl-slate of Durham and ^ the 
corresponding Kupfer-schiefer ” of Germany, on the hoiizon 
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of the Midtllc Permian ; and the principal genera of the 
Oanoids are Paluioniscus and Platysomiis (fig. 137). 

Amphibians oi the Permian period belong principally 
to the order of the Labyrinthodojits^ which commenced to be 
represented in the Carboniferous, and has a large development 
in the Trias. Under the name, however, of Palceosiren Beincrti, 
Professor Geinitz has described an Amphibian from the Lower 
Permian of Germany, which he believes to be most nearly 
allied to the existing “Mud-eel” {Sirefi lacertina) of North 
America, and therefore to be related to the Newts and Sala- 
manders ( Urodda), 

Finally, we meet in the Permian deposits with the first un- 
doubted remains of true Reptiles. These are distinguished, as 
a class, from the Amphibians., by the fact that they are air- 
breathers throughout the \vhole of their life, and therefore are 
at no time provided with gills; whilst they are exempt from 
that metamorphosis which all the Amphibia undergo in early 
life, consequent upon their transition from an aquatic to a 
more or less purely aerial mode of respiration. Their skel- 
eton is well ossified ; they usually have horny or bony plates, 
singly or in combination, developed in the skin; and their 
limbs (when present) are never either in the form of fats or 
wings though sometimes capable of acting in either of these 
capacities, and liable to great modifications of form and struc- 
ture. Though there can be no doubt whatever as to the occur- 
rence of genuine Reptiles in deposits of unquestionable Per- 
mian age, there is still uncertainty as to the precise number 
of types which may have existed at this period. This uncer- 
tainty arises partly from the difficulty of deciding in all cases 
whether a given bone be truely Labyrinthodont or Reptilian, 
but more especially from the confusion which exists at pres- 
ent between the Pennian and the overlying Triassic deposits. 
Thus there are various deposits in different regions which 
have yielded the remains of Reptiles, and which cannot in 
the meanwhile be definitely referred either to the Permian 
series or to the Trias by clear stratigraphical or palaeonto- 
logical evidence. All that can be done in such cases is to be 
guided by the characters of the Reptiles themselves, and to 
judge by their affinities to remains from known Triassic or Per- 
mian rocks to which of these formations the beds containing 
them should be referred ; but it is obvious that this method 
of i)rocedure is seriously liable to lead to error. In accor- 
dance, however, with this, the only available mode of deter- 
mination in some cases, the remains of Thecodontosaurus and 
Palmosaurus discovered in the dolomitic conglomerates near 
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Bristol will be considered as Triassic, thus leaving Protoro- 
saurus ^ as the principal and mobt important representative of 



Fig. 138 . — Proiorosaums Speneri^ Middle Permian, Thuringia, reduced in size. 
(After Von Meyer.) [Copied from Dana.] 

the Permian Reptiles.t The type-species of the genus Pro- 
torosaurus is the P. Speneri (fig. 138) of the “Kupfer-schiefer’* of 

* Though commonly spelt as above, it is piobable that the name of this 
Lizard was really intended to have been Froterosav ) the Gieek 
proteros^ first ; and saura^ lizard : and this spelling is followed by many 
writers. 

t In an extremely able paper upon the subject {Quart. Jouin. Oeol. 
Soc., vol. xxvi.), Mr Etheridge has shown that there are good physical 
grounds for regarding the dolomitic conglomerate of Bristol 'as of Tiia&sic 
age, and as probably conesponding in time with the Muschelk.alk of the 
Continent. 
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Thuringia, Lut other allied sj>ecies have been detected in the 
Middle Permian of Crcrmany and the north of England. This 
Reptile attained a length of from three to four feet ; and it has 
been generally referre<l to the group of the Lizards {Laariilia)^ 
to which it is most nearly allied in its general structure, at the 
same time that it differs from all existing members of this group 
in the fact that its numerous conical and pointed teeth were 
implanted in distinct sockets in the jaws — this being a Croco- 
dilian character. In other resj^ects, however, Proiorosaunts 
approximates closely to the living Zvlonitors ( Varaniihe) \ and 
the fact that the bodies of the vertebree are slightly cupped or 
holloweii out at the ends would lead to the belief that the 
animal was aquatic in its habits. At the same time, the 
structure of the hind-limbs and their bony supports proves 
clearly that it must have also possessed the power of progres- 
sion upon the land. Various other Reptilian bones have been 
described from the Permian formation, of which some are pro- 
bably really referable to Labyrintliodonts, whilst others are 
regarded by Professor Owen as referable to the order of the 
“ Theriodonts,’’ in which the teeth are implanted in sockets, 
and resemble those of carnivorous quadrupeds in consisting 
of three groups in each jaw (namely, incisors, canines, and 
molars). Lastly, in red sandstones of Permian age in Dum- 
friesshire have been discovered the tracks of what would ap- 
pear to have been Chelonians (Tortoises and Turtles) \ but it 
would not be safe to accept this conclusion as certain upon the 
evidence of footprints alone. The ChelicJinus Dmicafii^ how- 
ever, described by Sir William Jardine in his magnificent work 
on the * Ichnology of Annandcale,' bears a great resemblance 
to the track of a Turtle. 

No remains of Birds or Quadrupeds have hitherto been 
detected in deposits of Permian age. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TRIASSIC PERIOD. 

We come now to the consideration of the great Mesozoic^ or 
Secondary series of formations, consisting, in ascending order, 
of the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. The Trias- 
sic group forms the base of the ISlesozoic series, and coiTe- 
sponds with the higher portion of the New Red Sandstone of 
the older geologists. Like the Permian rocks, and as implied 
by its name, the Trias admits of a subdivision into three 
groups — a Lower, Middle, and Upper Trias. Of these sub- 
divisions the middle one is wanting in Britain ; and all have 
received German names, being more largely and typically de- 
veloped in Germany than in any other country. Thus, the 
Lower Trias is known as the BtinUr Sandstcin ; the Middle 
Trias is called the Muschelkalk ; and the Upper Trias is known 
as the Kmper. 

I. The lowest division of the Trias is known as the Buntcr 
Sandstein (the Grh higarrk of the French), from the generally 
variegated colours of the beds which compose it (German, 
variegated). The Bunter Sandstein of the continent of 
Europe consists of red and white sandstones, with red clays, 
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nnd thin limedtones, the whole attaining a thickness of about 
1500 foot. The tertn ‘Mnarl” is very generally employed to 
designate the clays of the Lo\\erand Upper Trias; but the 
term is inappropriate, as they may contain no lime, and are 
therefore not always genuine marls. In Britain the Hunter 
Sandstein consists of red and mottled sandstones, with uncon- 
solidated conglomerates, or “ i>ebble-l)eds,’^ the whole having 
a thickness of 1000 to 2000 feet. The Hunter Sandstein, as 
a rule, is very liarren of fossils. 

II. 'Fhe Mitklle Trias is not developed in Britain, but it 
is largely developed in Germany, where it constitutes what is 
kno\Mi as the Muschelkalk ((ierin. Muschel^ mussel ; kalk, lime- 
stone), from the abundance of fossil shells which it contains. 
The Muschelkalk (the Calcaire coquiliier o{ the French) consists 
of comiiact grey or yellowish limestones, sometimes dolomitic, 
and including occasional beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

III. The Upper Trias, or Kenpcr (the Mantes irisks of the 
French), as it is generally called, occurs in England; but is 
not so well developed as it is in Germany, In Britain, the 
Keuper is 1000 feet or more in thickness, and consists of white 
and brown sandstones, with red marls, the whole topped by 
red clays with rock-salt and gypsum. 

The Keuper in Britain is extremely uiifossiliferous ; but it 
passes upwards with perfect conformity into a very remarkable 
group of beds, at one time classed w’“ith the Lias, and now 
known under the names of the Penarth beds (from Penarth, in 
Glamorganshire), the Rhcetic beds (from the Rhsetic Alps), or 
the Aviciihi contorta beds (from the occurrence in them of 
great numbers of this peculiar Bivalve). These singular beds 
have been variously regarded as the highest beds of the Trias, 
or the lowest beds of the Lias, or as an intermediate group. 
The phenomena observed on the Continent, however, render 
it best to consider them as Triassic, as they certainly agree 
with the so-called Upper St Cassian or Kossen beds which 
form the top of the Trias in the Austrian Alps. 

The Penarth beds occur in Glamorganshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and the north of Ireland; and 
they generally consist of a small thickness of grey marls, white 
limestones, and black shales, sunnounted conformably by the 
lowest beds of the Lias. The most characteristic fossils which 
they contain are the three Bivalves CanUum Rhmiicimi^ Avicula 
contorta^ Siud Reefe/i Valotiiensis ; but they have yielded many 
other fossils, amongst \vhich the most important are the re- 
mains of Fishes and small Mammals (Microlestes). 

In the Austrian Alps the Trias terminates upwards in an 
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extraordinary series of fossiliferous beds, replete with marine 
fossils. Sir Charles Lyell gives the following table of these 
remarkable deposits : 


Strata bdinj the Lias in the Aitstritm Alps^ in destemnn^;^ order. 


I. 


Koessen beds. 

(Synonyms, Upper St I 
Cassian beds of Escher\ 
and Merian.) 


Grey and black Iime>tone, with calcareous 
marls having a thickne*"^ (tf about 50 
feet. Among the fossils, Urachiopoda 
very numerou-^ ; some few species com- 
mon to the genuine Lias ; many i>ecu- 
liar. Aviada contoria^ Pet ten Fato- 
niensis, Cardiitm Riueticum^ Avkula 
htu^quividvis^ Spirifer J/nnsteri, Dav. 
Strata containing the abo\e foasils al- 
ternate with the Uachstcin beds, lying 
next below. 


2 . Dachstein beds. 


^ White or giejiah limestone, often in beds 
three or'’ four feet thick. Total thick- 
ness of the foimatiun abu^e 2000 feet. 
Upper part fossil iferoas ^\ith some 
C strata composed of coials {/jthoden- 
dron.) Lovei poition without fcjssils. 
Among the chaiacteiistic diclR aie/A*- 
nticardinm IVidfeni^ Mei^aledon trit/iteter^ 
, and other laige bi\alvcs. 


3 - 


4 - 


Hallstadt beds 
(or St Cassian). 


A, Guttenstein bed??. 

£. Werfen beds, base of 
Uppei Trias ? 
Lower Tiia.s of some 
geologists. 


^Red, pink, or white maible.s, fiom Soo to 
1000 feet in thickneas, containing moie 
than Soo species of marine fos.sils, for 
^ the most pan mollusca. Many species 

' oi Orthoiiras. Ammonites^ 

Ceratites imd Gonudites, BAemnites {v^tq)^ 
Porcel/ia, Pleitrciomaria^ Trochtts, Mono- 
tis salinaj’ia, &c. 

A, Black and grey lime- 
stone 150 feet thick, al- 
teinating w’ith the un- 
dei lying Werfen beds. 

JR. Red and gieen shale 
and sandstone, with 
salt and gypsum. 


Among the fossils 
are Ceraiitt's 
cassi'tzfT?ts, J/y- 
acites Ja'i^ncn- 
Xaiiteita 
cosiaint &.c. 


In the United States, rocks of Triassic age occur in several 
areas between the Appalachians and the Atlantic seaboard ; 
but they show no such triple division as in Germany, and their 
exact place in the system is uncertain. The rocks of these 
areas consist of red sandstones, sometimes shaly or conglomer- 
atic, occasionally with beds of impure limestone. Other moie 
extensive areas where Triassic rocks appear at the surface, are 
found west of the Mississippi, on the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where the beds consist of sandstones and gypsiferous 
15 
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marls. The American Trias is chiefly remarkable for having 
yielded the remains of a small Marsupial {Dromatheriiun)^ and 
numerous footprints, which have generally been referred to 
Birds (Brontozoum)^ along with the tracks of undoubted Rep- 
tiles {ptozoum^ Anisopus^ (ike.) 

The subjoined section (fig. 139) expresses, in a diagram- 
matic manner, the general seciuence of the Triassic rocks when 
fully developed, as, for examj^le, in the Bavarian Alps ; — 

Generalised Section of the Triassic Rocks of 
Central Europe. 
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With regard to the life of the Triassic period, we have to 
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notice a difference as concerns the different members of the 
grou]) similar to tliat which has been already mentioned in 
connection with the Permian foimation. The arenaceous 
deposits of the series, namely, resemble those of the Permian, 
not only in being commonly red or \ariegated in their colour, 
but also in their conspicuous paucity of organic remains. 
They for the most part are either wholly unfossiliferous, or 
they contain the remains of plants or the bones of reptiles, 
such as may easily have been drifted from some neighbouring 
shore. The few fossils which may be considered ns jiiopeiiy 
belonging to these deposits are chiefly Crustaceans {Esi/teria) 
or Fishes, which may well have lived in the waters of estuaries 
or vast inland seas. We may therefore conclude, with con- 
siderable piobability, that the barren sandy and marh accumu- 
lations of the Punter Sanclstein and I.ower Keiiper were not 
laid down in an open sea, but are laobably brackish-water 
deposits, formed in estuaries or land locked bodies of salt 
w'ater. This at any rate w’ould appear to be tlie case as regards 
these members of the series as cle\ eloped in Britain and in 
their typical areas on the continent of Europe ; and the origin 
of most of the North American I'rias would aj^pear to be 
nuicli the same. Whether this view be correct or not, it is 
certain that the beds in question were laid down in shalIo7u 
w’ater, and in the immediate vicinity of lartd^ as shown by the 
numerous drifted plants which they contain and the common 
occurrence in them of the footprints of air-breathing animals 
(Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibians). On the other hand, the 
middle and highest members of the Trias are largely calca- 
reous, and are replete wuth the remains of undoubted marine 
animals. There cannot, therefore, be the smallest doubt but 
that the Mnschelkalk and the Rhfetic or Kossen beds w’ere 
slowdy accumulated in an open sea, of at least a moderate 
depth ; and they have preserved for ns a very considerable 
selection from the marine fauna of the Triassic period. 

The plants of the Trias are, on the w’hole, as distinctively 
Mesozoic in their aspect as those of the Permian are Palseo- 
zoic. In spite, therefore, of the great difficulty which is ex- 
perienced in effecting a satisfactory stratigraphical separation 
between the Permian and the Trias, w^e have in this fact a 
proof that the two formations w^ere divided by an interval of 
time sufficient to allow of enormous changes in the terrestrial 
vegetation of the w’orld. The Lepidodendroids^ Asferophyllites^ 
and Annnhm^, of the Coal and Permian formations, have now 
apparently w’holly disappeared ; and the Triassic flora consists 
mainly of Ferns, Cycads, and Conifers, of which only the two 
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last need special notice. The Cycads (fig. 140) are true exo- 
genous plants, which in general form and habit of growth pre- 



a living Cycad, Australia. 


sent considerable resemblance to young Palms, but which in 
reality are most nearly related to the Pines and Firs {Coniferce), 
The trunk is unbranched, often much shortened, and bears a 
crown of feathery pinnate fronds. The leaves are usually 
“ circulate they unroll in expanding, like the fronds of 
ferns. The seeds are not protected by a seed-vessel, but are 
borne upon the edge of altered leaves, or are carried on the 
scales of a cone. All the living species of Cycads are natives 
of warm countries, such as South America, the West Indies, 
Japan, Australia, Southern As^% and South Africa. The 
remains of Cycads, as we have seen, are not known to occur 
in the Coal formation, or only to a very limited extent towards 
its close ; nor are they known with certainty as occurring in 
Permian deposits. In the Triassic period, however, the re- 
mains of Cycads belonging to such genera as Pterophyllum 
(fig. 141, ^), Ziunifes, and Podozamites (fig. 141, c\ are suffi- 
ciently abundant to constitute quite a marked feature in the 
vegetation; and they continue to be abundantly represented 
throughout the whole Mesozoic series. The name Age of 
Cycads, as applied to the Secondary epoch, is therefore, 
from a botanical point of view, an extremely appropriate one. 
The Conifers of the Trias are not uncommon, the principal 
form being Voltzia (fig. 141, a), which possesses some peculiar 
characters, but would appear to be most nearly related to the 
recent Cypresses. 

As regards the hivertehrate animals of the Trias, our know- 
ledge is still principally derived from the calcareous beds 
which constitute the centre of the system (the Muschelkalk) 



Fij?. 14X. — Triassic Conifers and Cycads a, Voltsia {Schizoueit7‘(Ci Iteierophylia, por- 
tion of a branch, Europe and America ; Part of the frond of Pieyo^hylhitn ytegeri^ 
Europe ; c. Part of the frond of Pcdosainites ianceolaiui^ America. 


Tria.ssic strata of California and Nevada have likewise yielded 
numerous remains of marine Invertebrates. The Protozoans 
are represented by Foraminlfcra and Sp 07 ig€s^ and the Coohti- 
fcrates by a small number of Corals ; but these require no 
special notice. It may be mentioned, however, that the great 
Palceozoic group of the Pugose corals has no known repre- 
sentative here, its place being taken by corals of Secondary 
type (such as Montlivaltia^ Synasfrcsa, &c.) 

The Echinodenns are represented principally by Crinoids, 
the remains of which are extremely abundant in some of the 
limestones. The best-known species is the famous ^‘Lily- 
{Encrinifs lilii/ormis^k^^ 142), whioh is character- 
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i>t\c of the Muscht*lka.lk. In this beautiful species, the flower- 
like head is supported upon a rounded stem, the joints of 
which are elaborately articulated with one 
another; and the fringed arms are com- 
poised eac’h of a double series of alter- 
nating calcareous i)ieces. The Palseozoic 
Urchins, with their supernumerary rows of 
plates, the Cystideans, and the Pentremites 
have finally disappeared ; but both Star- 
fishes and Brittle-stars continue to be rep- 
resented. One of the latter — namely, the 
Asp'di/ra /oncata of Goldfnss (ng. 143) — is 





Fig. 143 ^As^idurei loricata, & Triasbic Ophiuroid. 
Muschelkalk, Germany. 

highly characteristic of the Muschelkalk. 

The remains of Articulate Auima/s are 
not very abundant in the Trias, if we except 
the bivalved cases of the little Water-fleas 
(Ostracoda), which are occasionally very 
plentiful. There are also many species 
of the horny, concentrically-striated valves 
of the Estherice (see fig. 122, b), which 
might easily be taken for small Bivalve 
Molluscs. The “ Long-tailed Decapods, 
of the type of the Lobster, are not with- 
out examples, but they become much more 
numerous in the succeeding Jurassic pe- 
liod. Remains of insects have also been discovered. 

Amongst the Mollusca we have to note the disappearance, 
amongst the lower groups, of many characteristic Palmozoic 
types. Amongst the Polyzoans^ the characteristic Lace- 
corals,^^ Fencstella^ Retepora^^ Synocladia^ PolypOJ^a, &c., have 


Fijr. 142.- He-nd and 
upper part of the culumn 
of E?ivrinin iihifo) inis, 
I'he lower fijs:ure sliows 
the articulating surface 
of one of the joints of the 
column. Muschelkalk, 
Germany. 


* The genus Retep 07 ^a is really a recent one, represented hy living foinis ; 
and the so-called Retepor^ of the Paloeozoic rocks should pioperly receive 
another name {Phyllop 07 ’a)^^ as being of a different nature. The name 
Rdepora has been here retained for these old forms simply in accordance 
with general usage. 
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become apparently extinct. The same is true of many of the 
ancient types of Brachiopods^ and conspicuously so of the 
great flimily of t\\t Prod net Uta, which played such an important 
part ill the seas of the Carboniferous arnl Permian periods. 

Biva/ves {LamdUbranchiata) and Univalves {Gasteropoda) 
are well represented in the marine beds of the 'i'rias, and 
some of the former are particularly characteristic either of the 
formation as a whole or of minor subdivi.sions of it. A few of 
these characteristic species are figured in the accompanying 
illustration (fig. 144). I}i\alve shells of the genera Daonella 
(fig. 144, a) and Ilalobia i^Monotls) are very abundant, and are 



Fig. 144. Trlassie Lajnellibranclis. <*, Daonella {Halohin) LommelUi Pecten 
Valoniensis; c, I\Iyophoria lineaiai df C&rdmm R/ieeiicitm; Azacula fcniorfoi i 
^vicula socinlisi 

found in the Triassic strata of almost all regions. These 
groups belong to the family of the Pearl-oysters (AviadidcE), 
and are singular from the striking resemblance borne by some 
of their included forms to the Sfrop/winenca amongst the Lamp- 
shells, though, of course, no real relation exists between the 
two. The little Pearl-oyster, Avicula sodalls (fig. 144, /), is 
found throughout the greater part of the Triassic series, and is 
especially abundant in the Muschelkalk. The genus Myo- 
phoria (fig. 144, r), belonging to the Trigoniadte, and related 
therefore to the Permian Schisodus, is characteristically Trias- 
sic, many species of the genus being known in deposits of this 
age. Lastly, the so-called ‘'Rhcetic” or “Kossen” beds are 
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characterised by the occurrence in them of the Scallop, Fcctcn 
Valoniemis (fig. 144, b)\ the small Cockle, Cardium Rhceticum 
(hg. 144, d)\ and the curiously-twisted Pearl-oyster, Avicula 
contorta (fig. 144, -this last Bivalve being so abundant that 
the strata in question are often spoken of as the Avicula 
contorta beds.’^ 

Passing over the groups of the Heteropods and Fteropods^ 
we have to notice the Cephalopoda, which are represented in 
the Trias not only by the chambered shells of Tetrabranchiates, 
but also, for the first time, by the internal skeletons of Dibran- 
chiafe forms. The Trias, therefore, marks the first recognised 
appearance of true Cuttle-fishes. All the known examples of 
these belong to the great hlesozoic group of the Belemnitidce ; 
and as this fiimily is much more largely developed in the suc- 
ceeding Jurassic period, the consideration of its characters 
will be deferred till that formation is treated of. Amongst the 
chambered Cephalopods we find quite a number of the Palae- 
ozoic Orthoceratites, some of them of considerable size, along 
with the ancient Cyftoceras and Goniatites ; and these old types, 
singularly enough, occur in the higher portion of the TTrias 
(St Cassian beds), but have, for some unexplained reason, not 
yet been recognised in the lower and equally fossiliferous 
formation of the hluschelkalk. Along with these we meet for 
the first time with true Ammonites, which fill such an extensive 

place in the Jurassic 
seas, and which will 
be spoken of here- 
after. The form, how- 
ever, which is most 
characteristic of the 
Ttias is Ceratites (fig. 
145). In this genus 
the shell is curved into 
a flat spiral, the volu- 
tions of which are in 
contact ; and it further 
agrees with both Go- 
niatites and Ammonites 
in the fact that the 
septa or partitions be- 
tween the air-cham- 
bers are not simple and plain (as in the Nantihis and its allies), 
but are folded and bent as they approach the outer wall of the 
shell. In the Goniatite these foldings of the septa are of a simply 
lobed or angulated nature, and in the Afnmonite they are ex- 



Fig. viewed from the side 

and from behind. ^luschelkalk. 
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tremely complex; whilst in the CeratHc there is an inter- 
mediate state of things, the special feature of wliicli is, that 
those foldings which are turned towanls the mouth of the 
shell are merely rounded, whereas those which are turned 
away from the mouth are characteristically toothed. The 
genus Cenitites, though j)rincipal]y Triassic. has recently been 
recognised in strata of Caiboniferous age in India. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered that one of the most 
important points in connection with the Triassic Jlfo/Zusca is 
the remarkable intermixture of PaU-eozoic and Mesozoic t}pes 
which they exhibit. It is to be leinembered, also, that this 
intermixture has hitherto been recognised, not in the Aliddle 
Triassic limestones of the Miischelkalk, in which — as the 
oldest Triassic beds wdth marine fossils— w'e should naturally 
expect to find it, but in the St Cassian beds, the age of whic'h 
is considerably later than that of the Miischelkalk. The 
intermingling of old and new types of Shell-fish in the Upper 
Trias is well brought out in the annexed table, given b\ Sir 
Charles Lyell in his ‘ Student’s Elements of Geology ’ (some 
of the less important forms in the table being omitted here) ; — 


Genera of Fossil Mollusca in the St C.issian 

AND HaLLSTADT BeDS. 


Common to Older Rocks. 

Orthoceras. 

Bactriteis. 

Macrocheilus. 

Loxonenia. 

Holopella. 

Murcnisonia. 

Porcellia. 

Athyris. 

Retzia. 

Cyrtina. 

Eiiomphalus. 


Characteristic of Tria&sic 
Rockb. 

Ceratites. 

Cochloceras. 

Rhabcloceras. 

Aulacoceias. 

Xaticella. 

Platysstoma. 

Halobia. 

Ilornesia. 

Koninckia. 

Scoliostoma. 

Myophoria. 

(The last two are princi- 
pally but not exclus- 
ively Tiiassic.) 


Common to Newer Rocks. 

Ammonites. 

Cliemnitzia. 

Ceiithium. 

Monodonta. 

Sphceia. 

Cardita. 

Myoconcha. 

Hinnites. 

Monotis. 

Plicatula. 

Pachyrisma. 

Thecidiiim. 


Thus, to emphasise the more important points alone, the Trias 
has yielded, amongst the Gasteropods, the characteristically 
Palaeozoic Loxo>wna^ Holopella^ Murchisonia, Euomphalus^ and 
Porcellia^ along with typically Triassic forms like Platystoma 
and Scoliostofna, and the great modern groups Cliemnitzia and 
CeritJmm. Amongst the Bivalves we find the Palaeozoic 
Megalodon side by side wdth the Triassic Hahhia and Myo~ 
phoria^ these being associated with the Cardita, Hinnites^ 
Plicatula^ and Trigojiia of later deposits. The Brachiopods 
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exhibit the Palceozoic Af/iyris, Retzia^ and Cyrtina^ with the 
Tria^iriic Koninckia and the modern Thecidhun, Finally, it is 
here that the ancient genera Orthocems^ Cyfioceras^ and Gonia- 
fifes m lice their last appearance upon the scene of life, the 
place of the last of these being taken by the more complex 
and almost exclusively Triassic Cenitites ; whilst the still more 
complex genus Ammonites first appears here in force, and is 
never again wanting till we reach the close of the Mesozoic 
period. Tlie first reprc'seiitatives of the great Secondary 
family of the Bdemnites are also recorded from this horizon. 

Amongst the Vcrtd)mtc Animats of the Trias, the Fishes are 
represented by numerous forms belonging to the Ganoids and 
the Placoids. The Ganoids of the period are still all provided 
with unsyminetrical (^Mieterocercar’) tails, and belong prin- 
ci[)ally to such genera as Fakeonisciis and Cato^tenis. The 
remains of Placoids are in the form of teeth and spines, the 
two principal genera being the two important Secondary 
groups Acrodus and Hybodus. Very nearly at the summit 
of the Trias in England, in the Rhsetic series, is a singular 
stratum, which is well known as the ‘‘ bone-bed,” from the 
number of fish-remains which it contains. More interesting, 
however, than the above, are the curious palate-teeth of the 
Trias, upon which Agassiz founded the genus Ceratodns. The 
teeth of Ceratodus (fig. 146) are singular flattened plates, 



Fig, 146 —a, Dental plate of Ceratodns serrainsy Keupei ; Dental plate of 
Ceratodns alius, Keuper. (After Agassiz.) 


composed of spongy bone beneath, covered superficially with 
a layer of enamel. Each plate is approximately triangular, 
one margin (which we now know to be the outer one) being 
prolonged into prongs or conical prominences, whilst the 
surface is more or less regularly undulated. Until recently, 
though the master-mind of Agassiz recognised that these 
singular bodies were undoubtedly the teeth of fishes, we were 
entirely ignorant as to their precise relation to the animal, or 
as to the exact affinities of the fish thus armed. Lately, how- 
ever, there has been discovered in the rivers of Queensland 
^Australia) a living species of Ceratodus (C. Fosten^ fig. 147), 
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with teeth precisely similar to those of its Triassic predecessor ; 
and we thus have become acquainted with the use of these 



Fig T^j.—Cerniodits Fos^eri\ the Australian Mud-fish, rt-ductd in hi;!ti. 


structures and the manner in which they were imfilanted in 
the mouth. The palate carries two of these plates, with their 
longer straight sides turned towards each other, their .shar])ly- 
sinuated sides turned outwards, and their short straight sides 
or bases directed backwaids. Two similar plates in the lower 
jaw correspond to the upper, their undulated surface.^ fitting 
exactly to those of the opposite teeth. There are also two 
sharp-edged front teeth, which are placed in the front of the 
mouth in the upper jawj but these have not been recognised 
in the fossil specimens, The living Cenrfot/ds feeds on vege- 
table matters, which are taken up or torn off from plants by 
the sharp front teeth, and then partially crushed between the 
undulated surfaces of the back teeth ((Junther); and there 
need be little doubt but that the Triassic Ceratodi followoil 
a similar mode of existence. From the study of the living 
Ccraiodus^ it is certain that the genus belongs to the same 
group as the existing Mud-fishes {Dipioi)] and we therefore 
learn that this, the highest, group of the entire class of Fishes 
existed in Triassic times under forms little or not at all differ- 
ent from species now alive; whilst it has become probable 
that the order can be traced back into the Devonian period. 

The Amphibians of the Trias all belong to the old order of 
tlie Labyrinthodonfs^ and some of them are remarkable for 
their gigantic dimensions. They were first known by their 
footprints, which were found to occur ])lentifully in the Tri- 
assic sandstones of Britain and the continent of Europe, and 
which consisted of a double series of alternately-placed pairs 
of hand-shaped impressions, the hinder print of each pair being 
much larger than the one in front (fig. 148). So like were these 
impressions to the shape of the human hand, that the at that 
time unknown animal which produced them was at once chris- 
tened Chcirotheriion, or “ Hand beast.” Further discoveries, 
however, soon showed that the footprints of Cheirotherium 
were really produced by species of Amphibians which, like the 
existing Frogs, possessed hind-feet of a much larger size than 
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the fore-feet, and to which the 
name of Lahyrinthodonts was ap- 
plied in consequence of the 
complex microscopic structure of 
the teeth (fig. 149). In the essen- 
tial details of their structure, the 
Triassic Labyrinthoclonts did not 
differ mateiially from their pre- 
decessors in the Coy^l-measures 
and Permian rocks. They pos- 
sessed the same frog-like skulls 
(fig. 150), with a lizard-like body, 
a long tail, and comparatively 
feeble limbs. The hind -limbs 
were stronger and longer than 
the fore -limbs, and the lower 



Fig:. 148.— Footprints of a Labyrinthodont (C/ieirot/ienmn), from the Triassic Sand- 
stones of Hessberg;, near Hildbiirghausen, Oermany, reduced one-eighth. The lower 
figure shows a slab, wlLh several prints, and traversed by reticulated sun-cracks; the 
upper figure shows the impression of one of the hind-feet, one-half of the natural size, 
(After Sickler,) 
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surface of the body was protected by an armour of bon}' plates. 
Some of the Tiiassic Labyrinthodonts must have attained 
dimensions utterly unaj)pi cached amongst existing Amphibians, 
the skull of Labyrinthodon (hg. 150) being upwards of 



Fitf. 149. — Section of the tooth of Lahyrinihodon 
Mai>iodoHS(Mint&) ytPgcri.^ showinij the micjoscopic 
structure. Greatly enlarged. Tria'». 




Fig. 150.— rtf, Skull ofZl^r- 
hyrinihodoH yu'gen\ much 
reduced :n si/e ; />, Tooth 
of the same. Trias, VVflrt- 
temberg. 


three feet in length and two feet in breadth. Restorations of 
some of these extraordinary creatures have been attempted in 
the guise of colossal Frogs ; but they must in reality have more 
closely resembled huge Newts. 

Remains of Reptiles are very abundant in Triassic deposits, 
and belong to very varied types. The nio.st marked feature, 
in fact, connected with tlie Vertebrate fauna of the Trias, and 
of the Secondary rocks in general, is the great abundance of 
Reptilian life. Hence the Secondary period is often spoken 
of as the ‘‘Age of Reptiles.” Many of the Triassic reptiles 
depart widely in their structure from any with which w’e are 
acquainted as existing on the earth at the present day, and it is 
only possible here to briefly note some of the more important 
of these ancient forms. Amongst the group of the Lizards 
(Lacerfilia\ represented by JProtorosaurus in the older Permian 
strata, three types more or less certainly referable to this order 
may be mentioned. One of these is a small reptile which 
was found many years ago in sandstones near Elgin, in Scot- 
land, and which excited special interest at the time in conse- 
quence of the fact that the strata in question were believed to 
belong to the Old Red Sandstone formation. It is, however, 
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now cerJain that the Pllgin sandstones which contain Tclerpdon 
El^^incnst\ as this reptile is termed, are really to be regaided as 
of Triassic age. By Professor Huxley, Tderpeton is regarded 
as a Lizard, which cannot be considered as ‘‘ in any sense 
a less perfectly - organised creature than the Gecko, whose 
swift and noiseless run over walls and ceilings surprises the 
traveller in climates wanner than our own.^’ The Elgin Sand- 
stones” have also yielded another Lizard, which was originally 
described by Professor Huxley under the name of Jlyperoda- 
pedon^ the remains of the same genus having been subsequently 
discovered in Triassic strata in India and South Africa. The 
Lizartls of this group must therefore have at one time enjoyed 
a very wide distribution over the globe ; and the living Sphem- 
don of New Zealand is believed by Professor Pluxley to be the 
nearest living ally of this family. The ITyperodapedo/i of the 
Elgin Sandstones was about six feet in length, with limbs 
adapted for terrestrial progression, but with the bodies of the 
vertebrte slightly biconcave, and having two rows of palatal 
teeth, which become worn down to the bone in old age. 
Lastly, the curious Rhyuchosatmts of the Trias is also referred, 
by the eminent comparative anatomist above mentioned, to the 
order of the Lizards. In this singular reptile (fig. 15 1) the skull 

is somewhat bird-like, and the 
jaws appear to have been desti- 
tute of teeth, and to have l^een 
encased in a horny sheath like 
the beak of a Turtle or a Bird. 
It is possible, however, that the 
palate was furnished with teeth. 

The group of the Crocodiles 
and Alligators ( Crocodilia)^ dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the teeth are implanted in dis- 
tinct sockets and the skin more or less extensively provided 
with bony plates, is represented in the Triassic rocks by the 
Sfagono/epis of the Elgin Sandstones. The so-called Theco- 
dont” reptiles (such as Belodon^ Thecodontosaiirus^ and Palmo- 
saurus^ fig. 152, r, d, c) are also nearly related to the Croco- 
diles, though it is doubtful if they should be absolutely referred 
to this group. In these reptiles, the teeth are implanted in 
distinct sockets in the jaws, their crowns being more or less 
compressed and pointed, “with trenchant and finely serrate 
margins ” (Owen). The bodies of the vertebrse are hollowed 
out at both ends, but the limbs appear to be adapted for pro- 
gression on the land. The genus Bdodon (fig, 152, c) is 
known to occur in the Keuper of Germany and in America; 
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and Pahcosaunis (fig. 153, e) has also been found in the Trias 
of the same region. Teeth of the latter, however, are found, 
along with remains of Thccodontosaiinis (fig. 153. du in a 
singular magnesian conglomerate near Bristol, which was 
originally believed to be of Permian age, but which aj^pears 
to be undoubtedly Triassic. 



Fig. 152 — Trias.sic Reptiles, Skull at NoiJwsmmts mirahilh^ reduced in si7e— Mus- 

chelkalk, Germany ; Tooth of Simosmirus Gaillardot!, of the natural si/e— Muschel- 
kalk, Germany ; c, Tooth of Belodon Trias, America ; </, Tuoth of ThtxO' 

slightly enlarged— Britain i Tooth of Jhiiavianfm of 

the natural size —Britain. 

The Trias has also yielded the remains of the great marine 
reptiles which are often spoken of collective!)' as the ^^Enalio- 
saurians ” or “ Sea-lizards,” and which will be more particularly 
spoken of in treating of the Jurassic period, of which they are 
more especially characteristic. In all these reptiles the limbs 
are flattened out, the digits being enclosed in a continuous 
skin, thus forming powerful swdmming-paddles, resembling tlie 
“flippers” of the Whales and Dolphins both in their general 
structure and in function. The tail is also long, and adai)te(i 
to act as a swimming-organ ; and there can be no doubt but 
that these extraordinary and often colossal reptiles frequented 
the sea, and only occasionally came to the land. The Triassic 
Enaliosaurs belong to a group of which the later genus 
Plesiosaurus is the type (the Sauropte?ygia), One of the best 
known of the Triassic genera is Nothosminis (fig. 152, ^), in 
which the neck was long and bird-like, the jaws being im- 
mensely elongated, and carrying numerous po\verful conical 
teeth implanted in distinct sockets. The teeth in Simosaunis 
(152, h) are of a similar nature ; but the orbits are of enormous 
size, indicating eyes of corresponding dimensions, and perhaps 
pointing to the nocturnal habits of the animal. In the singular 
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Placodus^ again, the teeth are in distinct sockets, but resemble 
those of many fislies in being rounded and obtuse (fig. 153), 



Fig. 153.— Under surfnce of the upper 
jaw and palate of Placodus gigas, INIus- 
chelkalk, Germany. 


forming broad crushing plates 
adapted for the comminu- 
tion of shell-fish. There is a 
row of these teeth all round 
the upper jaw proper, and a 
double series on the palate, 
but the lower jaw has only a 
single row of teeth. Placodus 
is found in the Musclielkalk, 
and the characters of its den- 
tal apparatus indicate that 
it was much more peaceful 
in its habits than its asso 
ciates the Nothosaur and Si- 
mosaur. 


The Triassic rocks of South Africa and India have yielded 
the remains of some extraordinary Reptiles, which have been 
placed by Professor Owen in a separate order under the name 
of Anomodontia, The two principal genera of this group are 
Dicynodon and Oudmodon, both of which appear to have been 
large Reptiles, with well-developed limbs, organised for pro- 
gression upon the dry land. In Oudenodon (fig. 134, B) the 
jaws seem to have been wholly destitute of teeth, and must 
have been encased in a horny sheath, similar to that with 
which we are familiar in the beak of a Turtle. In Dicynodon 
(fig. 154, A), on the other hand, the front of the upper jaw 
and the whole of the lower jaw w^ere destitute of teeth, and 
the front of the mouth must have constituted a kind of beak; 
but the upper jaw possessed on each side a single huge conical 
tusk, which is directed downwards, and must have continued 
to grow during the life of the animal. 

It may be mentioned that the above-mentioned Triassic 
sandstones of South Africa have recently yielded to the re- 
searches of Professor Owen a new and unexpected type of 
Reptile, which exhibits some of the structural peculiarities 
which we have been accustomed to regard as characteristic 
of the Carnivorous quadrupeds. The Reptile in question has 
been named Cynodraco^ and it is looked upon by its distin- 
guished discoverer as the type of a new order, to which he has 
given the name of Theriodontia, The teeth of this singular 
form agree with those of the Carnivorous quadrupeds in con- 
sisting of three distinct groups — namely, front teeth or incisors^ 
eye teeth or canmes^ and back teeth or molah. The canines 
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also are long and pointed, very much and having 

their lateral margins finely serrated, thus presenting a singular 




Fij?. 154.— Triassic Anomodont Reptiles. A, Skull of Dicynodcn laceriiceps,, skoivina 
one of the great maxillary tusks; B, Skull of Ondemdm shouing the toothless, 

beak-like jaws. From the Trias of South Africa. (After Owen.) 

resemblance to the teeth of the extinct Sabre-toothed Tiger*' 
{Machairodus), The bone of the upper arm (humerus) further 
sho.ws some remarkable resemblances to the same bone in the 
Carnivorous Mammals. As has been previously noticed/ Pro- 
fessor Owen is of opinion that some of the Reptilian remains 
of the Permian dei)osits will also be found to belong to this 
group of the ‘‘ Theriodonts.” 

Lastly, we find in the Triassic rocks the remains of Reptiles 
belonging to the great Mesozoic order of the Deinosauria, 
This order attains its maximum at a later period, and will be 
spoken of when the Jurassic and Cretaceous deposits come to 
be considered. The chief interest of the Triassic Reptiles of 
this group arises from the fact that they are known by their 
footprints as well as by their bones ; and a question has arisen 
whether the supposed footprints of birds which occur in the 
Trias have not really been produced by Deinosaurs. This 
leads us, therefore, to speak at the same time as to the evi- 
dence which we have of the existence of the class of Birds 
during the Triassic period. No actual bones of any bird have 
IG 
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as yet been detected in any Triassic deposit : but we have 
tolerably clear evidence of their existence at this time in the 
form of footprints. The impressions in question are found in 
considerable numbers in certain red sandstones of the age of 
the Trias in the valley of the Connecticut River, in the United 
States* They vary much in size, and have evidently been 
produced by many different animals walking over long 
stretches of estuarine mud and sand exposed at low water. 
The footprints now under consideration form a double series 
of single prints, and therefore, beyond all question, are the 
tracks of a biped— is, of an animal which walked upon 
two legs. No living animals, save Man and the Birds, walk 
habitually on two legs ; and there is, therefore, a frimk facie 
presumption that the authois of these prints were Birds, 
Moreover, each impression consists of the marks of three toes 
turned forwards (hg. 155), and therefore are precisely such as 



Fig. 155.— Supposed footprint of a Bird, from the Triassic Sandstones of the Con- 
necticut River. The slab shows also numerous “ ram-prints.” 

might be produced by Wading or Cursoiial Birds. Further, 
the impressions of the toes show exactly the same numerical 
progression in the number of the joints as is observable in 
living Birds — that is to say, the innermost of the three toes 
consists of three joints, the middle one of four, and the outer 
one of five joints. Taking this evidence collectively, it would 
have seemed, until lately, quite certain that these tracks could 
only have been formed by Birds. It has, however, been 
shown that the Deinosaurian Reptiles possess, in some cases 
at any rate, some singularly bird -like characters, amongst 
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which is the flirt that the animal jxjssessed tlie power of 
walking, icnipoiai’ily at lea.-^t. on its hind legs, which were 
much longer and stronger than die fore -limbs, and which 
were sometimes furnished with no more tliaii three toes. 
As the bones and teeth of Deinosaurs have been found in 
the I’riassic deposits of North Ameiica, it may he regarded as 
certain that some of the bipedal tracks oiiginally ascribed to 
Birds must have really been produced by these Reptiles. It 
seems at the same time almost a certainty that others of the 
three-toed impiessions of the Connecticut sandstones were in 
truth produced by Birds, since it is doubtful if the bipedal 
mode of progression was more than an oc'casional thing 
amongst the Deinosaurs, and the greater number of the 
many known tracks exhibit no impressions of fore - feet. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may, with much jirobability, 
conclude that the great class of Birds was in existence 

in the Triassic period. If this be so, not only must there 
have been quite a number of different forms, but some of 
them must have been of very large size, '“riius the largest 
footprints hitherto discovered in the Connecticut sandstones 
are 22 inches long and 12 inches wide, with a proportionate 
length of stride. These measurements indicate a foot four 
limes as large as that of the African Ostiich ; and the animal 
which produced them — whether a Bird or a Deinosaur — must 
have been of colossal dimensions. 

Finally, the Trias completes the tale of the great classes of 
the Vertebrate sub-kingdom by presenting us with remains of 
the first known of the true Quadrupeds or li/ammalia. These 
are at present only known by their teeth, or, in one instance, 
by one of the halves of the lower jaw ; and these indicate 
minute Quadrupeds, which present greater affinities w ith the 
little Banded Ant-eater [Alyrmccohius fasciatus^ fig. 15S) of 
Australia than with any other living form. If this conjecture 


Fig. T 56. — Lower Jaw of Drematherium sylvesire. 

Trias, North Carolina. (After Emmons,.) Germany. 

be correct, these ancient Mammals belonged to the order of 
the Marsupials or Pouched Quadrupeds {^MarsitpiaUa\ which 



Fig, 157. — fl, Molar tooth of 
Microlestes aniiquus^ magni- 
fied ; Crown of the same, 
macnified still further. Trias, 
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are now exclusively confined to the Australian province, South 
America, and the southern portion of North America. In 



Fig. 158.— The Banded Ant-eater {Myrmecolim fasciaitis) of Australia. 


the Old World, the only known Triassic Mammals belong to 
the genus Microkstes^ and to the probably identical Hypi- 
prymnopsis of Professor Boyd Dawkins. The teeth of Micro- 
lestes (fig. 137) were originally discovered by Plieninger in 
1847 in the ‘‘bone-bed” which is characteristic of the sum- 
mit of the Rhsetic series both in Britain and on the continent 
of Europe ; and the known remains indicate two species. In 
Britain, teeth of Microlestes have been discovered by Mr 
Charles Moore in deposits of Upper Triassic age, filling a 
fissure in the Carboniferous limestone near Frome, in Somer- 
setshire; and a molar tooth of Hypsip/y?nnopsis was found by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins in Rhsetic marls below the “bone- 
bed” at Watcher, also in Somersetshire. In North America, 
lastly, there has been found* in strata of Triassic age one of 
the branches of the lower jaw of a small Mammal, which has 
been described under the name of Dromatherium sylvesire 
(fig. 156). The fossil exhibits ten small molars placed side 
by side, one canine, and three incisors, separated by small 
intervals, and it indicates a small insectivorous animal, pro- 
bably most nearly related to the existing Myrmecohms. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE JURASSIC PERIOD. 

Resting upon the Trias, with perfect conformity, and with 
an almost undeterminable junction, we have the great series of 
deposits which are known as the Oolitic Rocks, from the com- 
mon occurrence in them of oolitic limestones, or as the Juras- 
sic Rocks, from their being largely developed in the mountain- 
range of the Jura, on the western borders of Switzerland. 
Sediments of this series occupy extensive areas in Great Britain, 
on the continent of Europe, and in India. In North America, 
limestones and marls of this age have been detected in the 
Black Hills, the Laramie range, and other eastern ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains ; also over the Pacific slope, in the Uintah, 
Wahsatcli, and Humboldt Mountains, and in the Sierra Ne- 
vada” (Dana); but in these regions their extent is still un- 
known, and their precise subdivisions have not been deter- 
mined. Strata belonging to the Jurassic period are also known 
to occur ^in South America, in Australia, and in the Arctic 
zone. When fully developed, the Jurassic series is capable of 
subdivision into a number of minor groups, of which some arc 
clearly distinguished by their mineial characters, whilst others 
are separated with equal certainty by the differences of the 
fossils that they contain. It will be sufficient for our present 
l)urpose, without entering into the more minute subdivisions 
of the series, to give here a very brief and general account 
of the main sub-groups of the Jurassic rocks, as developed in 
Britain — the arrangement of the Jura-fonnation of the continent 
of Europe agreeing in the main with that of England. 

I. The Lias. — The base of the Jurassic series of Britain 
is fonned by the great calcareo - argillaceous deposit of the 
'ddas,” which usually rests conformably and almost inseparably 
upon the Rhcetic beds (the so-called White Lias”), and 
passes up, generally conformably, into the calcareous sand- 
stones of the Inferior Oolite. The Lias is divisible into the 
three princii)al groups of the Lower, Middle, and Upper Lias, 
as under, and these in turn contain many well-marked “zones;” 
so that the Lias has some claims to be considered as an inde- 
pendent fonnation, equivalent to all the remaining Oolitic 
rocks.^ The Zo 7 ucr Lias {Tcrram Sinemurien of D’Orbigny) 
sometimes attains a thickness of as much as 600 feet, and con- 
sists of a great series of bluish or greyish laminated clays, 
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alternating with thin bands of blue or grey limestone — the 
whole, _ when seen in quarries or cliffs from a little distance, 
assuming a characteristically striped and banded a])pearance. 
By means of particular species of Af^monifcs, taken along with 
other fossils which are confined to particular zones, the Lower 
Lias may be subdivided into several w^ell-marked horizons. 
The Middle or 2 dt 7 risi 0 fie Series { Terra i?i Liasicn of 

D’Orbigny), may reach a thickness of 200 feet, and consists of 
sands, arenaceous marls, and argillaceous limestones, sometimes 
with ferruginous beds. The Upper Lias ( Terrain Toarcien of 
D’Orbigny) attains a thickness of 300 feet, and consists princi- 
pally of shales below, passing upwards into arenaceous strata. 

II. The L(jwer Oolites. — Above the Lias comes a com- 
plex series of partly arenaceous and argillaceous, but prin- 
cipally calcareous strata, of which the following are the more 
imi)ortant groups ; The Inferior Oolite {Terrain Bajocicn 
of D’Orbigny), consisting of more than 200 feet of oolitic 
limestones, sometimes more or less sandy ; 3 , The Fuller's 
Eaiih^ a series of shales, clays, and marls, ai)OUt 120 feet in 
thickness; The Gi-eat Oolite ox Bath Oolite {Terrain Bath- 
onicn of D’Orbigny), consisting principally of oolitic lime- 
stone^, and attaining a thickness of about 130 feet The well- 
knowui “ Stonesheld Slates” belong to this horizon ; and the 
locally developed “ Bradford Clay,” Cornbrash,” and For- 
est-marble” may be regarded as constituting the summit of 
this group. 

III. The Middle Oolites. — The central portion of the 
Jurassic series of Britain is formed by a gi*eat argillaceous de- 
posit, capped by calcareous strata, as follow’S : The Oxford 
Clay {Terrain Ciillovwi2x\^ Terrain. Oxfordicn of D'Orbigny), 
consisting of dark-coloured laminated clays, sometimes reach- 
ing a thickness of 700 feet, and in places having its low^er por- 
tion developed into a hard calcareous sandstone (“ Kelloway 
Rock”); The Coral-Bag {Terrain Corallien of D’Orbigny, 
“Nerinean Limestone” of the Jura, “ Diceras Limestone” of 
the Alps), consisting, when typically developed, of a central 
mass of oolitic limestone, underlaid and sunnounted by cal- 
careous grits. 

IV. The Upper Oolites. — a, The base of the Upper 
Oolites of Britain is constituted by a great thickness (600 feet 
or more) of laminated, sometimes carbonaceous or bituminous 
clays, wLich are knowm as the Kimmeridge Clay {Terrain Kini- 
nikridgicn of D’Orbigny); The Forfland Beds {Terrain Port- 
landien of D’Orbigny) succeed the Kimmeridge clay, and con- 
sist inferiorly of sandy beds surmounted by oolitic limestones 
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(*=* Poitlaiul Stone*’), the whole series attaining a thickness of 
1 50 feet or more, and containing marine fossils ; «£•, The Pur- 
heck Beds are api)arently peculiar to Great Britain, where they 
form the summit of the entire Oolitic series, attaining a total 
thickness of from 150 to 200 feet. The Purbeck beds consist 
of arenaceous, argillaceous, and calcareous strata, which can 
be shown by their fossils to consist of a most remarkable alter- 
nation of fresh- watei, hrackish-watcr, and purely marine sedi- 
ments. together with old land-surflices, or vegetable soils, which 
contain the ujjiight stems of trees, and are locally known as 
“ Dirt-])eds.” 

One of the most important of the Jurassic deposits of the 
continent of Kiiro[je, which is believed to be on the horizon 
of the Coral-rag or of the lower part of the Upper Oolites, is 
the ’• Soknhofen Slate'' of Bavaria, an exceedingly fine-grained 
limestone, which is largely used in lithography, and is cele- 
brated for the number and beauty of its organic remains, and 
especially for those of Vertebrate animals. 

The subjoined sketch-section (fig. 159) exhibits in a dia- 
grammatic form the general succession of the Jurassic rocks of 
Britain. 

Regarded as a whole, the Jurassic formation is essentially 
marine ; and though remains of drifted plants, and of insects 
and other air-breathing animals, are not uncommon, tlie fossils 
of the formation are in the main marine. In the Purbeck 
series of Britain, anticipatory of the great ri^'er-deposit of the 
Wealden, there are fresh-vater, brackish-water, and even terres- 
trial strata, indicating that the floor of the Oolitic ocean was 
undergoing iiplieawil, and that the marine conditions which 
had formerly jjrevailed vere nearly at an end. In places 
also, as in Yorkshire and Siitherlandshire, are found actual 
beds of coal : but the great bulk of the formation is an indu- 
bitable sea-deposit; and its limestones, oolitic as they com- 
monly are, nevertheless are composed largely of the commin- 
uted skeletons of marine animals. Owing to the enormous 
number and variety of the organic remains which have been 
yielded by the richly fossiliferoiis strata of the Oolitic series, 
it will not be possible here to do more than to give an outline- 
sketch of the principal forms of life which characterise the 
Jurassic period as a whole. It is to be remembered, however, 
that every minor group of the Jurassic formation has its own 
peculiar fossils, and that by the labours of such eminent ob- 
servers as Quenstedt, Oppel, D’Orbigny, Wright, De la Beche, 
Tate, and others, the entire series of Jurassic sediments admits 
of a more complete and more elaborate subdivision into zones 



Lias. Lower Oolites. Middle Oolites. Upper Ooi.ites. 
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characterised by special life-forms than has as yet been found 
practicable in the case of any other rock-series. 

Generalised Section of the Jurassic Rocks 
OF England. 


Fig. 159. 
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The p/a/2/s of the Jurassic period consist piincipally of 
Ferns, Cycads, and Conifers — agreeing in this respect, there- 
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fore, \vith those of the preceding Triassic formation. The 
Jurtis are very abundant, and belong partly to old and partly 
to new genera. The Cycatis are also very abundant, and, on 
the whole, constitute the most marked feature of the Jurassic 
vegetation, many genera of this group being known {Piero- 
phyltum, OtoziWiites^ Zamlfes^ Crossozamia, JViiiiamsofiia^ Buck- 
hwiHa, Is-c.) The so-called ‘Mirt-bed” of the Purbeck series 
consi^ts of an ancien soil, in which stand erect the trunks of 
Conifers and the silicified stools of Cycads of the genus Maiitel- 
iiiX (fig. i6o). The ConifcrcB of the Jurassic are represented by 



Fig. {Cycndemdea) megalo^hylla^ a Cycad ftom. the Purbeck 

“ tlirt-bttd *' Upper Oolites, England. 

various forms more or less nearly allied to the existing Araxi- 
carhe ; and these are known not only by their stems or 
brandies, but also in some cases by their cones. We meet, 
also, ith the remains of undoubted Endogenous plants, the 
most imi)ortant of which are the fruits of forms allied to the 
Lxijjting Screw-pines (Paudauece), such as Podocarya and Kaida- 
Ctirpim. So far, however, no remains of Palms have been 
found; nor are we acquainted with any Jurassic plants which 
could be certainly referred to the great “ Angiospermous 
group of the Exogens, including the majority of our ordinary 
plants and trees. 

Amonght animals, the P?vtozoans are well represented in 
tlie Jurassic deposits by numerous Fo7-a?ninifers and Sponges; 
as are the Cudentcratcs by numerous Corah, Remains 
of these last-mentioned organisms are extremely abundant 
in some of the limestones of the formation, such as the 
Coral-rag” and the Great Oolite ; and the former of these 
may fairly be considered as an ancient ^*reef.^' "Vat Rugose 
Corah have not hitherto been detected in the Jurassic rocks ; 
and the “ Tabulate Corals^ so-called, are represented only by 
examples of the modern genus Mll/epora. With this excep- 
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tion, all the Jurassic Corals belong to th-e great group \\liich 
predoniinaLcs in recent seas {Zoaniharia stiiTodirmaia)\ and 
the majc;rity belong to the iinjjortant reef-buildiug family of 
the “Star-corals” (Asfrmd(e), d'lie form here figured (Thecos- 
milia ivinidans^fig. 161) is one of the characteristic species 
of the Coral-rag. 



Fig. iSi.—T/iecosmil/a annularis. Coral-rag, England. 


The Echinodmm are very numerous and abundant fossils 
in the Jurassic series, and are represented by Sea-lilies, Sea- 
urchins, Star-fishes, and Brittle-stars. The Cruioids are still 
common, and some of the limestones of the series are largely 
composed of the dhhris of these organisms. JMost of the 
Jurassic forms resemble those with which we are already 
familiar, in having the body permanently attached to some 
foreign object by means of a longer or shorter jointed stalk 
or “ column.” One of the most characteristic Jurassic genera 
of these “ stalked” Crinoids (though not exclusively confined 
to this period) is Feniaaduus (fig. 162). In this genus, the 
column is five-sided, with whorls of side-arms ; ” and the arms 
are long, slender, and branched. The genus is represented 
at the- present day by the beautiful “ jNIedusa-head Pentacrin- 
ite ” {Peritacrinus caput-medusie). Another characteristic Oolitic 
genus Apiocrinus^ compiising the so-called “Pear Encrinites.” 
In this group the column is long and rounded, with a dilated 
base, and having its uppermost joints expanded so as to form, 
with the cup itself, a pear-shaped mass, from the summit of 
which spring the comparatively short arms. Besides the 
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“stalked” Crinoids, the Jurassic rocks have yielded the re- 
mains of the higher group of the “ free ” Crinoids, such as 



Fig. x6^.—‘Prniacrhnts fasciciilcsus, Lias. The left-hand figure shows a few of the 
joints of the column ; the middle figure shows the arms, and the summit of the column 
with its side-arms ; and the right-hand figure shows the articulating surface of one of the 
column-jomt.s. 


Saccosoma. These forms resemble the existing “Feather- 
stars” {Comatula) in being attached when young to some 
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foreign body by means of a jointed stem, from which they 
detach themselves when fullygrown to lead an independent 
existence. In this later stage of their life, therefore, they 
closely reseinl)le the Brittle-stars in appearance. True Star- 
fishes {Asteroids) and Brittle-stars ( 0 /^/u‘uroUs) are abundant 
in the Jurassic rocks, and the Sea-urchins are so 

numerous and so well ja-eserved as to constitute quite a marked 
feature of some beds of the series. All tlie (Politic urchins 
agree with the modern Echinoiih in having the shell composed 
of no more than twenty rows of ])lates. Many different genera 
are known, and a characteristic species of the Middle Oolites 
{Heniicidaris craiularis^ fig. 163) is here figuied. 



Fig. 163 . — Ihmkidayis crmnlarh^ showing thu great tubercles on which the 
spines were supported. Slidtlle Oolites. 


Passing over the Annelides^ which, though not uncommon, 
are of little special interest, we come to the Articulates^ w'hich 
also require little notice. Amongst the Crustaccaus, whilst the 
little Water-fleas {Ostracoda) are still abundant, the most mark- 
ed feature is the predominance which is now assumed by the 
Decapods — the highest of the known groups of the class. True 
Crabs {Brachyura) are by no means unknown ; but the prin- 
cipal Oolitic Decapods belonged to the “ Long tailed’’ group 
{Macrura)^ of which the existing Lobsters, Prawns, and 
Shrimps are members. The fine-grained lithographic slates of 
Solenhofen are especially famous as a depot for the remains 
of these Crustaceans, and a characteristic species from this 
locality {Eryon arctiformis, fig. 164) is here represented. 
Amongst the air-breathing Articulates^ we meet in the Oolitic 
rocks with the remains of Spiders (Arachuida), Centipedes 
{Myriapoda), and numerous tiue Insects {lusccta). In con- 
nection with the last-mentioned of tliese groups, it is of interest 
to note the occurrence of the oldest known fossil Butterfly 
— the Palceoniina OoUtica of the Stonesfield slate—the rela- 
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tior.ships of which ap]iear to be with some of the living 
IJuttcrflics of lYopical America. 

Coming to the Moilusca^ the Polyzoans^ numerous and 



beautiful as they are, must be at once dismissed; but the 
Bracluopoih deserve a moment's attention. The Jurassic 
Lamjvshells (tig. 165) do not fill by any means such a pre- 
dominant place in the marine fauna of the period, as in many 
Palmozoic deposits, but they are still individually numerous. 
The two ancient genera Lcpfmna (fig. 165, and Spirifem (fig. 
165, /?), dating the one from the I.ower and the other from the 
Upper Silurian, appear here for the last time upon the scene, 
but they have not hitherto been recognised in deposits later 
than the Lias. The great majority of the Jurassic Brachiopods, 
however, belong to the genera Terebraiula (fig. 165, f, /) 
and RhyncJumelia (fig. 165, d)^ both of which are represented 
by living forms at the present day. The TercbratuicB, in par- 
ticular, are very abundant, and the species are often confined 
to special horizons in the series. 

Remains of Bivalves {La 7 nclUbranchiaia) are very numerous 
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in the Jurassic deposits, and in many cases highly cliaracter- 
istic. In the marine beds of the Oolites, which constitute by 




Fitf. 16s — Jiu.'issic Brachiopods. a, Lepia-na enlaiLfml, liic small cross^ below 

the hgure indicating the true size of the shel' — Lias; b, Spinjexi nKsiniftt, Lias; r, 
Tt*rebratula guatMj^da, Lias; if, Rhynchont^ila ’varians^ Fuller’s Kaith and Kello- 
way Rock; Tirebrainla sphtproidalis^ Inferior Oolite;/, Tficbraiula tiigonai Brad- 
ford Clay, Forest-marble, and Great Oolite. (After Davidson). 


far the greater portion of the whole formation, the Bivalves 
are of course marine, and belong to such genera as Trigouia^ 
Livia, Pholadomya^ Cardmia, Avicula, Hij^popodiitm^ &c. \ but 
in the Purbeck beds, at the summit of the series, we find 
bands of Oysters alternating wdth strata containing fresh-wate^ 
or brackish-water Bivalves, such as Cyrenez and Corlmla. The 
predominant Bivalves of the Jurassic, however, aie the Oysters^ 
which occur under many forms, and often in vast numbers, 
])articular species being commonly restricted to particular 
horizons. Thus of the true Oysters, Ostf-ea distorfa is char- 
acteristic of the Purbeck series, where it forms a bed twelve 
feet ill thickness, known locally as the “ Cinder-bed ; Osfrea 
expansa abounds in the Portland beds; Ostrea deltoidca is 
characteristic of the Kimmeridge clay ; Osfrea gregaria pre- 
dominates in the Coral-rag ; At characterises the 

small group of the Fuller’s Earth ; whilst the plaited Osfrea 
Mars/in (fig. 166) is a common shell in the Lower and Middle 
Oolites. Besides the more typical Oysters, the Oolitic rocks 
abound in examples of the singularly unsymmetrical forms 
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belonging to the genera Exogyra and GryphcBa ffig. 167). In 
the former of these are included Oysters with the beaks 



“reversed” — that is to say, turned towards the hinder part of 
the shell ; whilst in the latter are Oysters in which the lower 
valve of the shell is much the largest, and has a large incurved 
beak, w^hilst the upper valve is small and concave. One of 
the most characteristic Exogym is the E. vbgtda of the Oxford 
Clay, and of the same horizon on the Continent ; and the 
Gryphcea incurva (fig. 167) is equally abundant in, and char- 
acteristic of, the formation of the Lias." Lastly, we may 
notice the extraordinary shells belonging to the genus Diccras 
(fig, 168), which are exclusively confined to the Middle 

Oolites. In this formation in 



Fig. 168.— aHeiina. Middle 
Oolite. 


the Alps they occur in such 
abundance as to give rise to 
the name of “Calcairc h. Di- 
cerates,” applied to beds of 
the same age as the Coral- 
rag of Britain. The genus Di- 
ceras belongs to the same fam- 
ily as the “ Thorny Clams ” 
( Chama) of the present day — 
the shell being composed of 
nearly equally-sized valves, the 
beaks of which are extremely 
prominent and twisted into a 


spiral. The shell was attached to some foreign body by the 
beak of one of its valves. 


Amongst the Jurassic Univalves {^Gasteropoda) there are 
many examples of the ancient and long-lived Pleurotoviaria ; 
but on the whole the Univalves begin to have a modern 
aspect. The round mouthed (“ holostomatous vegetable- 
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eating Sea-snails, such as the Limpets {Fafeliid(&), the Nerites 
(Nerita), the Tmritcliai, Chcmnitzim^ &c., still hold a predomi- 
nant place. The two most noticeable genera of this group 
are Cerithium and Nerinma — the former of these attaining 
great importance in the Tertiary and Recent seas, whilst the 
latter (fig, 169) is highly characteristic of the Jurassic series, 
though not exclusively confined to 
it. One of the limestones of the /^Mg\ 

Jura, believed to be of the age of lip® ||CE|| 

the Coral-rag (Middle Oolite) of Bri- 

tain, abounds to such an extent in X |BjS^ 

the turreted shells of Ncruicea as to 
have gained the name of ‘‘ Calcaire / 3 P iSf 
k Nt^rine^es.’^ In addition to forms fflfc 
such as the preceding, we now for IJw 
the first time meet, in any force, 
with the Carnivorous Univalves, in 
which the mouth of the shell is 
notched or produced into a canal, ^ 
giving rise to the technical name Fi?. 169 Goodhaun, 

of » sii)honostomatous,” applied to feXta“d'li8ufe?hoT&pp^ 
the shell. Some of the carnivorous ancc piesented by the shell when 
forms belong to extinct types, such EngiSu? divided, corai-rag, 
as the Purpuroidea of the Great Oo- 
lite; but others are referable to well-known existing genera. 
Thus we meet here with species of the familiar groups of the 
Whelks {Bitccinnni), the Spindle- shells (Fttsus)^ the Spider- 
shells {Pieroceras)^ Muresc, Rostellaria^ and others which are 
not at present knov;n to occur in any earlier formation. 

Amongst the Wing-shells (Pferopoda), it is sufficient to mark 
the final appearance in the Lias of the ancient genus Conuiaria, 

Lastly, the order of the Cephalopoda^ in both its Tetrabran- 
chiate and Dibran chiate sections, undergoes a vast devel- 
opment in the Jurassic period- The old and comparatively 
simple genus Nautilus is still well represented, one species 
being very similar to the living Pearly Nautilus (N pompilius)\ 
but the Orthoccraia and Goniatites of the Trias have finally 


Fig. 169 —Nohiaa GoodhalUh 
onc-fourth of the natural sire. The 
left-hand figui e shows the appear- 
ance piesented by the shell when 
veitically divided. Coral -rag, 
England. 


disappeared; and the great majority of the Tetrabranchiate 
forms are referable to the comprehensive genus Ammo^iites^ 
writh its many sub-genera and its hundreds of recorded species. 
The shell in Ammoniies is in the form of a flat spiral, all the 
coils of which are in contact (figs. 170 and 171). The inner- 
most whorls of the shell are more or less concealed; and the 


body-chamber is elongated and narrow, rather than expanded 
towards the mouth. The tube or sipbuncle which runs through 
T 7 
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the aif-chambers is placed on the dorsal or convex side of the 
shell j but the principal character which distinguishes Ammon' 



Fig. x^o,'~-Ammomies Hum^hresianus. Inferiot Oolite. 


ites from Goniatites and Cerafites is the wonderfully complex 
manner in which the septa, or partitions between the air-cham- 
bers, are folded and undulated. To such an extent does this 
take place, that the edges of the septa, when exposed by the 



Fig. i7T.'—AfHmounes ^lyroHS. Lias. 


removal of the shell-substance, present in an exaggerated man- 
ner the appearance exhibited by an elaborately-dressed shirt- 
frill when viewed edgewise. The species of Ammonites range 
from the Carboniferous to the Chalk j but they have not been 
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found in deposits older than the Secondary, in any region 
except India and they are therefore to be regarded as essen- 
tially Mesozoic fossils. Within these limits, each formation 
is characterised by particular species, the number of individ- 
uals^ being often very great, and the size which is sometimes 
attained being nothing short of gigantic. In the Lias, par- 
ticular species of Ammonites may succeed one another regu- 
larly, each having a more or less definite horizon, which it does 
not transgress. It is thus possible to distinguish a certain 
number of zones, each characterised by a particular Ammonite, 
together with other associated fossils. Some of these zones 
pe very persistent and extend over very wide areas, thus afford- 
ing valuable aid to the geologist in his determination of 
rocks. It is to be remembered, however, that there are other 
species which are not thus restricted in their vertical range, 
even in the same formations in which definite zones occur. 

The Cuttle-fishes or Dibranc/iiate Cephalopods constitute a 
feature in the life of the Jurassic period little less conspicuous 
and striking than that affoided by the multitudinous and varied 
chambered shells of the Annnoniiidce, I'he remains by which 
these animals are recognised are necessarily less perfect, as a 
rule, than those of the latter, as no external shell is present 
(except in rare and more modern groups), and the internal 
skeleton is not necessarily calcareous. Nevertheless, we have 
an am])le record of the Cuttle-fishes of the Jurassic period, in 
the shape of the fossilised jaws or beak, the ink-bag, and, most 
commonly of all, the horny or calcareous structure which is 
embedded in the soft tissues, and is variously known as the 
‘‘pen'* or ‘‘bone.” The beaks of Cuttle-fishes, though not 
abundant, are sufficiently plentiful to have earned for them- 
selves the general title of “ Rhyncholites ; ” and in their form 
and function they resemble the horny, parrot-like beak of the 
existing Cephalopods. The ink-bag or leathery sac in which 
the Cuttle-fi.shcs store up the black pigment with which they 
obscure the \vater when attacked, owes its preservation to the 
fact that the colouring-matter which it contains is finely-divid- 
ed carbon, and therefore nearly indestructible except by heat. 
Many of these ink-bags have been found in the Lias ; and the 
colouring-matter is sometimes so well preserved that it has 
been, as an experiment, employed in painting as a fossil 
“ sepia.” The “ pens” of the Cuttle-fishes are not commonly 
preserved, owing to their horny consistence, but they are not 
unknown. The form here figured {Beloieuthis sukosfata, fig. 
172) belonged to an old type essentially similar to our modern 
Calamaries, the skeleton of which consists of a horny shaft 
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and two lateral wings, somewhat like a feather in general 
shape. When, on the other hand, the internal skeleton is 
calcareous, then it is very easily preserved 



in a fossil condition ; and the abundance 
of remains of this nature in the Secondary 
rocks, combined with their apparent total 
absence in Palaeozoic strata, is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that the order 
of the Cuttle-fishes did not come into exis- 
tence till the commencement of the Meso- 
zoic period. The great majority of the skele- 
tons of this kind which are found in the Jur- 
assic rocks belong to the great extinct family 
of the “ Belemnites” (BdemmfzdcB), which, so 
far as known, is entirely confined to rocks 
of Secondary age. From its pointed, gener- 
ally cylindro - conical form, the skeleton of 
the BeUznniie is popularly known as a ‘^thun- 


Fig. J 72 .’^j 5 £iciett-‘ derbolt ” (fig. 173, C). In its perfect condition 
— in which it is, however, rarely obtainable — 
the skeleton consists of a chambered conical 


shell (the ‘‘phragmacone ’^), the partitions between the chambers 
of which are pierced by a marginal tube or siphiincle.’’ This 
conical shell — curiously similar in its structure to the external 
shell of the Nautilus — is extended forwards into a horny 
‘‘pen,’' and is sunk in a corresponding conical pit (fig. 173, B), 
excavated in the substance of a nearly cylindrical fibrous 
body or “guard,” which projects backwards for a longer or 
shorter distance, and is the pait most usually found in a fossil 
condition. Many different kinds of Bclenmites are known, and 
their guards literally swarm in many parts of the Jurassic series, 
whilst some specimens attain very considerable dimensions. 
Not only is the internal skeleton known, but specimens of 
Belemnitcs and the nearly allied Bclemnotcuthis have been found 
in some of the fine-grained sediments of the Jurassic formation, 
from which much has been learnt even as to the anatomy of 
the soft parts of the animal. Thus we know that the Belem- 
nites were in many respects comparable with the existing 
Calamaries or Squids, the body being furnished with lateral 
fins, and the head carrying a circle of ten “ arms,” two of 
which were longer than the others (fig. 173, A). The suckers 
on the arms were provided, further, with horny hooks ; there 
was a large ink-sac ; and the mouth was armed with horny 
mandibles resembling in shape the beak of a parrot. 

Coming next to the Ve?^ebrates^ we find that the Jurassic 
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FisJw are still represented by Ganoids and Placoids. The 
Ganoids, however, unlike the old forms, now for the most 



Fiff. i 73 .~A, Restoration of the animal of the Belemnite; B, Diagram showing the 
complete skeleton of a Belemnite, consisting of the chambered phragmacone (a), the 
guard (5), and the horny pen {c) ; C, Specimen of Behnmiies cannlic%ilatus. from the 
1 nfei lor Oolite. (After Phillip.s.) 


part possess nearly or quite symmetrical (“ homocercal tails. 
A characteristic genus is Tetragonoleph (fig. 174), with its 



•Fig. (restored), and scales of the same. Lias. 


deep, compressed body, its rhomboidal, closely-fitting scales, 
and its single long dorsal fin,- Amongst the Placoids the teeth 
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Fig. 17s.— Tooth of Acrodus nohilis. Lias. 


of true Sharks (Nofidamis) occur for the first time ; but by far 
the greater number of remains referable to this group are still 
the "fin-spines and teeth of “ Cestracionts,” resembling the 
living Port-Jackson Shark. Some of these teeth are pointed 
{Hybodm) \ but others are rounded, and are adapted for cfush- 
ing shell-fish. Of these latter, the commonest are the teeth of 
Acrodus (fig. 17s), of which the hinder ones are of an elon- 
gated form, with a rounded 
surface, covered with fine 
transverse strire proceed- 
ing from a central longi- 
tudinal line. From their 
general form and striation, 
and their dark colour, these 
teeth are commonly called 

fossil leeches ’’ by the quarrymen. 

The Amphibian group of the Lahyrinthodonts^ which was so 
extensively developed in the Trias, appears to have become 
extinct, no representative of the ordei having hitherto been 
detected in rocks of Jurassic age. 

Much more important than the Fishes of the Jurassic series 
are the Reptiles^ which are both very numerous, and belong to 
a great variety of types, some of these being very extraordinary 
in their anatomical structure. The predominant group is that 
of the ‘‘ Enaliosaurs ” or “ Sea-lizards,” divided into two great 
orders, represented respectively by the Ichthyosaurus and the 
Plesiosaurus, 

The or Fish-Lizards” are exclusively Meso- 

zoic in their distribution, ranging from the Lias to the Chalk, 
but abounding especially in the former. They were huge 
Reptiles, of a fish-like form, with a hardly conspicuous neck 
(fig. 176), and probably possessing a simply smooth or 



Fig. i’jC>,’-’lchihyosamus communis. Lias. 


wrinkled skin, since no traces of scales or bony integumentary 
plates have ever been discovered, The tail was long, and 
was probably furnished at its extremity with a powerful ex- 
pansion of the skin, constituting a tail-fin similar to that ])o.s- 
sessed by the Whales. The limbs are also like those of W'luilcs 
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in the essentials of their structure, and in their being adapted 
to act as swimming-paddles. Unlike the Whales, however, 
the Ichthyosaurs possessed the hind-limbs as well as the fore- 
limbs, both pairs having the bones flattened out and the An- 
gers completely enclosed in the skin, the arm and leg being at 
the same time greatly shortened. The limbs are thus con- 
verted into eflicient “flippers,” adapting the animal for an 
active existence in the sea. The different joints of the back- 
bone (vertebrse) also show the same adaptation to an ac[uatic 
mode of life, being hollowed out at both ends, like the bicon- 
cave vertebrse of Fishes. The spinal column in this way was 
endowed with the flexibility necessary for an animal intended 
to pass the greater part of its time in water. Though the Ic/i- 
thyosanrs are undoubtedly marine animals, there is, however, 
reason to believe tliat they occasionally came on shore, as they 
possess a strong bony arch, supporting the fore-limbs, such as 
would permit of partial, if laborious, terrestrial progression. 
The head is of enormous size, with greatly prolonged jaws, 
holding numerous powerful conical teeth lodged in a common 
groove. The nature of the dental apparatus is such as to 
leave no doubt as to the rapacious and predatory habits of the 
Ichthyosaurs — an inference which is further borne out by the 
examination of their petrified dioppings, which are known to 
geologists as “ coprolites,” and wliich contain numerous frag- 
ments of the bones and scales of the Ganoid Aslies which 
inhabited the same seas. The orbits arc of huge size ; and as 
the eyeball was protected, like that of birds, by a ring of bony 
plates in its outer coat, we even know that the pupils of the 
eyes were of correspondingly large dimensions. As these bony 
plates have the function of protecting the eye from injury 
under sudden changes of pressure in the surrounding medium, 
it has been inferred, with great probability, that the Ichthy- 
osaurs were in the habit of diving to considerable depths in 
the sea. Some of the larger specimens of Ichthyosatmis which 
have been discovered in the Lias indicate an animal of from 
20 to nearly 40 feet in length] and many species are known to 
have existed, whilst fragmentary remains of their skeletons are 
very abundant in some localities. We may therefore safely 
conclude that these colossal Reptiles were amongst the most 
formidable of the many tyrants of the Jurassic seas. 

Tlie Plesiosaurits (fig. 177) is another famous Oolitic 
Reptile, and, like the preceding, must have lived nitainly or 
exclusively in the sea. It agrees with the Ichthyosaur in some 
important features of its organisation, especially in the fact 
that both pairs of limbs are converted into “flippers” or 
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swimming-paddles, whilst the skin seems to have been ecjually 
destitute of any scaly or bony investiture. Unlike the Ichthy- 



osaur^ however, the Pksiosaitr had the paddles placed far back, 
the tail being extremely short, and the neck greatly lengthened 
out, and composed of from twenty to forty vertebrte. The 
bodies of the vertebrce, also, are not deeply biconcave, but are 
flat, or only slightly cupped. The head is of relatively small 
size, with smaller orbits than those of the Ichthyosaur^ and with 
a snout less elongated. The jaws, however, were armed with 
numerous conical teeth, inserted in distinct sockets. As re- 
gards the habits of the Plesiosaur^ Dr Conybeare arrives at the 
following conclusions : “ That it was aquatic is evident from 
the form of its paddles ; that it was marine is almost eciually 
so from the remains with which it is universally associated; 
that it may have occasionally visited the shore, the resem- 
blance of its extremities to those of the Turtles may lead us to 
conjecture ; its movements, however, must have been very 
awkward on land ; and its long neck must have impeded its 
progress through the water, presenting a strong contrast to the 
organisation which so admirably fits the Ichthyosaurus to cut 
through the waves.” As its respiratory organs were such tliat 
it must of necessity have required to obtain air frecpienlly, we 
may conclude “that it swam upon or near the surface, arching 
back its long neck like a swan, and occasionally darting it 
down at the fish whiclr happened to float within its reach. " It 
may perhaps have lurked in shoal water along the coast, con- 
cealed amongst the sea -weed; and raising its nostrils to a 
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level with the surface from a considerable depth, may have 
found a secure retreat from the assaults of powerful enemies; 
while the length and flexibility of its neck may have compen- 
sated for the want of strength in its jaws, and its incapacity 
for swift motion through the water.” 

About twenty species of Flesiosaitnts are known, ranging 
from the Lias to the Chalk, and specimens have been found 
indicating a length of from eighteen to twenty feet The 
nearly related Pliosanrs^'^ however, with their huge heads 
and short necks, must have occasionally reached a length of at 
least forty feet — the skull in some species being eight, and the 
paddles six or seven feet long, whilst the teeth are a foot in 
length. 

Another extraordinary group of Jurassic Reptiles is that of 
the “ Winged Lizards ” or Pterosaur ia. These are often spoken 
of collectively as “ Pterodactyles,” from Ptcrodactyhis^ the 
type-genus of the group. As now restricted, however, the 
genus Pierodactyhts is more Cretaceous than Jurassic, and it is 
associated in the Oolitic rocks with the closely allied genera 
Dimorphodon and Rhamphorhy?tcJms. In all three of these 
genera we have the same general structural organisation, in- 
volving a marvellous combination of characters, which we are in 
the habit of regarding as peculiar to Birds on the one hand, to 
Reptiles on another hand, and to the Flying Mammals or 
Bats in a third direction. The Pterosaurs ” are ‘‘Flying” 
Reptiles, in the true sense of the teim, since they were indu- 
bitably possessed of tlie power of active locomotion in the air, 
after the manner of Birds. The so-called “Flying” Reptiles 
of the present clay, such as the little Draco volans of the East 
Indies and Indian Archipelago, possess, on the other hand, no 
power of genuine flight, being merely able to sustain themselves 
in the air through the extensive leaps which they take from tree 
to tree, the wdng-like expansions of the skin simply exercising 
the mechanical function of a parachute. The apparatus of flight 
in the “Pterosaurs” is of the most remarkable character, and 
most resembles the “wing” of a Bat, though very different in 
some impoitant particulars. The “wing” of the Pterosaurs is 
like that of Bats, namely, in consisting of a thin leathery expan- 
sion of the skin which is attached to the sides of the body, and 
stretches between the fore and hind limbs, being mainly sup- 
ported by an enormous elongation of certain of the digits of 
the hand. In the Bats, it is the four outer fingers which are 
thus lengthened out ; but in the Pterosaurs, the wing-membrane 
is borne by a single immensely -extended finger (fig. 178). 
No trace of the actual wing-membrane itself has, of course^ 
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been found fossilised ; but we could determine that the “ Plero- 
dactyles'’ possessed the power of flight, quite apart from the ex- 



Fig ^PUrodaciyJm crasshosiris. From the Lithographic Slates of Solenliofen 
(Middle Oolite). The figure is “ restored, '* and it seems certain that the restoiation is 
inconect in the cnniiuuativply unimportant paiLicular, that the hand should consist of no 
more than fuiu fin^'uis, thiue short and one lung, instead of fivo, as repiesented. 

traordinary conformation of the hand. The proofs of this are to 
be found partly in the fact that the breast-bone was furnished 
with an elevated ridge or keel, serving for the attachment of 
the great muscles of flight, and still more in the fact that the 
bones were hollow and were filled with air — a peculiarity 
wholly confined amongst living animals to Birds only. The 
skull of the Pterosaurs is long, light, and singularly bird-like in 
appearance — a resemblance which is further increased by the 
comparative length of the neck and the size of the vertebree of 
this region (fig. 178). The jaws, however, unlike those of any 
existing Bird, were, with one exception to be noticed hereafter, 
furnished with conical teeth sunk in distinct sockets ; and 
there was always a longer or shorter tail composed of distinct 
vertebim; whereas in all existing Birds the tail is abbreviated, 
and the terminal vertebrm are amalgamated to form a single 
bone, which generally supports the great feathers of the tail. 

Modern naturalists have been pretty generally agreed that 
the Pterosaurs should be regarded as a i)eculiar group of the 
Reptiles; thongh^ they have been and aie still regarded by 
high authorities, like professor Seeley, as being really referable 
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to the Birds, or as forming a class by themselves. The chief 
points which separate them from liiids, as a class, are the 
character of the apparatus of flight, the entirely different struc- 
tuie of the fore-limb, the absence of feathers, tlie composition 
of the tail out of distinct vertebrae, and the general presence 
of conical teeth sunk in distinct sockets in the jaws. The gap 
between the Pterosaurs and the Birds has, however, been 
greatly lessened of late by the discovery of fossil animals 
\lchthyoniis Besperornis) with the skeleton proper to Biids 
combined with the presence of teeth in the jaws, and by the 
still more recent discovery of other fossil animals {Ftomiodon) 
with a Pterosaurian skeleton, but without teeth; vhilst the un- 
doubtedly featheicd Anhaoptei yx possessed a long tail com- 
ix)scd of sopaiate vortebite. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
relationships of the Pterosniiis cannot be regarded as absolutely 
settled. It seems certain, however, that they did not jiossess 
feathers — this implying that they were coldblooded animals; 
and their affinities with Reptiles in this, as in other chaiacters, 
are too strong to be overlooked. 

The Pterosaurs are wholly Mesozoic, ranging from the Lias 
to the Chalk inclusive ; and the fine-grained Lithographic Slate 
of Solenhofen has proved to be singularly rich in their remains. 
The genus Ptcrodactylus itself has the jaws toothed to the ex- 
tremities with equal-sized conical teeth, and its species range 
from the Middle Oolites to the Cretaceous series, in connec- 
tion with which they will be again noticed, together with the 
toothless genus Pteranodon* The genus Dmorphodon is Li- 
assic, and is characterised by having the front teeth long and 
pointed, whilst the hinder teeth are small and lancet-shaped. 
Lastly, the singular genus Phamphorhynehus^ also from the 
Lower Oolites, is distinguished by the fact that there are teeth 
present in the hinder portions of both jaws; but the front por- 
tions are toothless, and may have constituted a horny beak. 
Like most of the other Jurassic Pterosaurs, Rhamphorhynchtis 
(fig. 179) does not seem to have been much bigger than a 
pigeon, in this respect falling far below the giant “Dragons” 
of the Cretaceous period. It differed from its relatives, not 
only in the armature of the mouth, but also in the fact that 
the tail was of considerable length. With regard to its habits 
and mode of life, Professor Phillips remaiks that, “gifted with 
ample means of flight, able at least to perch on rocks and 
scuffle along the shore, perhaps com])etent to dive, though not 
so well as a Palmiped bird, many fi.shes must have yielded to 
the cruel beak and sharp teeth of Rhamphorhynchus. If we 
ask to which of the many families of Birds the analogy of 
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Structure and probable way of life would lead us to assimilate 
Rhamphorhynchus, the answer must point to the swimming 



Fig. ‘Rhamphorhynchus Bncklandi^ restored. Bath Oolite, England. 

(After the late Professor Phillips.) 

races with long wings, clawed feet, hooked beak, and habits of 
violence and voracity ; and for preference, the shortness of the 
legs, and other circumstances, may be held to claim for the 
Stonesheld fossil a more than fanciful similitude to the groups 
of Cormorants, and other marine divers, which constitute an 
effective part of the picturesque army of robbers of the sea.’* ^ 
Another extraordinary and interesting group of the Mesozoic 
Reptiles is constituted by the Deinosauna, comprising a series 
of mostly gigantic forms, which range from the Trias to the 
Chalk. All the Deinosaurs” are i)ossessed of the two pairs 
of limbs proper to Vertebrate animals, and these organs are in 
the main ada])ted for walking on the dry land. Thus, whilst 
the Mesozoic seas swarmed with the huge Ichthyosaurs and 
Plesiosauis, and whilst the air was tenanted by the Dragon-like 
Pterosaurs, the land- surfaces of the Secondary period were 
peopled by numerous forms of Deinosaurs, some of them of 
even more gigantic dimensions than their marine brethren. 
The limbs of the Deinosam-s are, as just said, adapted for pro- 
gression on the land; but in some cases, at any rate, the 
hind-limbs were much longer and stronger than the fore-limbs ; 
and there seems to be no reason to doubt that many of these 
forms possessed the power of walking, temporarily or perman- 
ently, on their hind-legs, thus i)resenting a singular resemblance 
to Birds. Some very curious and striking points connected 
with the structure of the skeleton have also been shown to 
connect these strange Reptiles with the true Birds ; and such 
high authorities asTrofessors Huxley and Cope are of opinion 
that the Deinosaurs are distinctly related to this class, being in 
some respects intermediate between the proper Reptiles and 
the great wingless Birds, like the Ostrich and Cassowary. On 
the other hand, Professor Owen has shown that the Deinosaurs 
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possess some weighty points of relationship with the so-called 
‘‘Pachydermatous” Quadrupeds, such as the Rhinoceros and 
Hippopotamus. The most important Jurassic genera of 
Demosauria are Megalosauncs and Cetiosaums^ both of which 
extend their range into the Cretaceous period, in which 
flourished, as we shall see, some other well-known members 
of this order. 

Megalosauriis attained gigantic dimensions, its thigli and 
shank bones measuring each about three feet in length, and its 
total length, including the tail, being estimated at from forty 
to fifty feet. As the head of the thigh-bone is set on nearly 
at right angles with the shaft, whilst all the long bones of the 
skeleton are hollowed out internally for the reception of the 
marrow, there can be no doubt as to the terrestiial habits of 
the animal. The skull (fig. 180) was of large size, four or five 



Fig. 180. — Skull of Megalomur 7 ts^ on a scale one-tenth of nature. Restored. 
(After Professor Phillips.) 


feet in length, and the jaws were armed with a series of power- 
ful pointed teeth. The teeth are conical in shape, but are 
strongly compressed towards their summits, their lateral edges 
being finely serrated. In their form and their saw-like edges, 
they resemble the teeth of the “ Sabre-toothed Tiger” {Madiai- 
rodus\ and they render it certain that the Megalospr was in 
the highest degree destructive and carnivorous in its habits. 
So far as is known, the skin was not furnished with any armour 
of scales or bony plates; and the fore-limbs are so dispro- 
portionately small as compared with the hind-limbs, that this 
huge Reptile — like the equally huge Iguanodon — may be 
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conjectured to have commonly supported itself on its hind- 
legs only. 

The Cctiosaur attained dimensions even greater than those 
of the Megalosaur, one of the largest thigh-bones measuring 
over five feet in length and a foot in diameter in the middle, 
and the total length of the animal being probably not less than 
fifty feet. It was originally regarded as a gigantic Crocodile, 
but it has been shown to be a true Deinosaiir. Having ob- 
tained a magnificent series of remains of this reptile, Professor 
Phillips has been able to determine many very interesting 
points as to the anatomy and habits of this colossal animal, 
the total length of which he estimates as being probably not 
less than sixty or seventy feet. As to its mode of life, this 
accomplished writer remarks ; — 

“ Probably when ‘ standing at ease ’ not less than ten feet 
in height, and of a bulk in proportion, this creature was un- 
matched in magnitude and physical strength by any of the 
largest inhabitants of the Mesozoic land or sea. Did it live 
in the sea, in fresh waters, or on the land ? This question 
cannot be answered, as in the case of Ichthyosaurus, by appeal 
to the accompanying organic remains ; for some of the bones 
lie in marine deposits, others in situations marked by estuarine 
conditions, and, out of the Oxfordshire district, in Sussex, in 
fliiviatile accumulations. Was it fitted to live exclusively in 
water? Such an idea was at one time entertained, in conse- 
quence of the biconcave character of the caudal vertebrm, and 
it is often suggested by the mere magnitude of the creature, 
which would seem to have an easier life while floating in water, 
than when painfully lifting its huge bulk, and moving with 
slow steps along the ground. But neither of these arguments 
is valid The ancient earth was trodden by larger quadrupeds 
than our elephant ; and the biconcave character of vertebrre, 
which is not uniform along the column in Cetiosaiirus, is per- 
haps as much a character of a geological period as of a me- 
chanical function of life. Good evidence of continual life in 
water is yielded in the case of Ichthyosaurus and other Ena- 
liosaurs, by the articulating surfaces of their limb-bones, for 
these, all of them, to the last phalanx, Imve that slight and 
indefinite adjustment of tlie bones, with much intervening 
cartilage, which fits the leg to be botli a flexible and rorcil)le 
instrument of natation, much superior to the ordinary oar- 
blade of the boatman. On the contrary, in Cetiosaur, as well 
as in Megalosaur and Iguanodon, all the articulations are 
definite, and made so as to correspond to determinate move- 
ments in particular directions, and these are such as to be 
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suited for walking. In particular, the femur, by its head pro- 
jecting freely from the acetabulum, seems to claim a movement 
of free stepping more parallel to the line of the body, and 
more approaching to the vertical than the sprawling gait of 
the crocodile. The large claws concur in this indication of 
terrestrial habits. But, on the other hand, these characters 
are not contrary to the belief that the animal may have been 
amphibious ; and the great vertical height of the anterior part 
of the tail seems to support this explanation, but it does not 
go further. . . . We have therefore a marsh-loving or 

river-side animal, dwelling amidst hlicine, cycadaceoiis, and 
coniferous shrubs and trees full of insects and small mamma- 
lia. What was its usual diet ? If ufigue Iconcm^ surely ex 
dente cilnm. We have indeed but one tooth, and that small 
and incomplete. It resembles more the tooth of Iguanodon 
than that of any other reptile ; for this reason it seems pro- 
bable that the animal was nourished by similar vegetable food 
which abounded in the vicinity, and was not obliged to con- 
tend with Megalosaurus for a scanty supply of more stimu- 
lating diet.^^ 

All the groups of Jurassic Reptiles which we have hitherto 
been considering are wholly unrepresented at the present day, 
and do not even pass upwards into the Tertiary period. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the Oolitic deposits have 
also yielded the remains of Reptiles belonging to three of the 
existing orders of the class — namely, the Lizards {Lacertilia)^ 
the Turtles {Cheionia), and the Crocodiles {Crocodiiia). The 
Lizards occur both in the marine strata of the Middle Oolites 
and also in the fresh- water beds of the Purbeck series; and 
they are of such a nature that their affinities with the typical 
Lacertilians of the present day cannot be disputed. The 
Chelonians, up to this point only known by the doubtful evi- 
dence of footprints in the Permian and Triassic sandstones, are 
here represented by unquestionable remains, indicating the ex- 
istence of marine Turtles (the CJidone planiceps of the Portland 
Stone). No remains of {Ophidians) have as yet been 

detected in the Jurassic; but strata of this age have yielded 
the remains of numerous Crocodilians^ which probably inhab- 
ited the sea. The most important member of this group is 
Teleosaurus, which attained a length of over thirty feet, and 
is in some respects allied to the living Gavials of India. 

The great class of the Birds, as we have seen, is rei)resented 
in rocks earlier than the Oolites simply by the not absolutely 
certain evidence of the three-toed footprints of the Connecti- 
cut Trias. In the Lithographic Slate of Soleiiliofen (Middle 
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Oolite), there has been discovered, however, the at present 
unique skeleton of a Bird well known under the name of the 
Archceopteryx macrnra (figs. i8i, 182). The only known 



Fig. 182.— Restoration of Archaopteryx macnva. (After Owen.) 


served a number of the other bones of the skeleton, along with 
the impressions of the tail and wing feathers. From these 
remains we know that Anhmpteryx differed in some remark- 
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able peculiarities of its structure from all existing members of 
the class of Birds. This extraordinary Bird (fig. 182) appears 
to have been about as big as a Rook — the tail being long and 
extremely slender, and composed of separate vertebras, each 
of which supports a single pair of quill-feathers. In the flying 
Birds of the present day, as before mentioned, the terminal 
vertebrae of the tail aie amalgamated to form a single bone 

ploughshare-bone ’'), which supports a cluster of tail-feathers ; 
and the tail itself is short. In the embr30s of existing Birds 
the tail is long, and is made up of separate veitebrse, and the 
same character is obseivecl in many existing Reptiles. The 
tail of Archaopteryx^ therefore, is to be regarded as the per- 
manent retention of an embryonic type of structuie, or as an 
approximation to the characters of the Reptiles. Another 
remarkable point in connection Avith Archcdoptcryx, in which 
it differs from all known Birds, is, that the wing was furnished 
with two free claws. From the presence of feathers, Archce- 
opteryx may be inferred to have been hot-blooded ; and this 
character, taken along with the structure of the skeleton of the 
wing, may be held as sufficient to justify its being considered 
as belonging to the class of Birds. In the structure of the 
tail, however, it is singularly Reptilian \ and there is reason to 
believe that its jaws were furnished with teeth sunk in distinct 
sockets, as is the case in no existing Bird. This conclusion, 
at any rate, is rendered highly probable by the recent discovery 
of “ Toothed Birds” (pOdoniornithes) in the Cretaceous rocks 
of North America. 

The Mammals of the Jurassic period are known to us by 
a number of small forms Avhich occur in the “ Stonesfield 
Slate” (Great Oolite) and in the Purbeck beds (Upper 
Oolite). The remains of these are almost exclusively sepa- 
rated halves of the lower jaw, and they indicate the existence 
during the Oolitic period in Europe of a number of small 
“Pouched animals” {Marsupials), In the horizon of the 
Stonesfield Slate four genera of these little Quadrupeds have 
been described — viz., Amphilcsies, Amp/iil/ierlum, Phascolo- 
l/ierium, and Stereognathus, In A 7 nphithc 7 dum (fig. 183), the 
molar teeth are furnished with small pointed eminences or 
“cusps;” and the animal Avas doubtless insectivorous. By 
Professor Owen, the highest living authority on the subject, 
Amphitheriim is believed to be a small Marsupial, most 
nearly allied to the living Banded Ant-eater {My 7 ^mccohius) of 
Australia (fig. 158). A^nphilesUs and Fhascolothcrium (fig. 
184) are also believed by the same distinguished anatomist 
and palaeontologist to have been insect-eating Marsupials, and 
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the latter is supposed to find its nearest living ally in the 
Opossums {Didelp/iys) of America. Lastly, the Stereognathus 



Pilf. 183.— Lower jaw of AwfihHherimH iyhyJacoihsnitvi) PyevastU. 

StonesJield Slate (Gieat Oolite.) 

of the Stonesfield Slate is in a dubious position. It may have 
been a Marsupial ; but, upon the whole, Professor Owen is 
inclined to believe that it must have been a hoofed and her- 
bivorous Quadruped belonging to the series of the higher Mam- 
mals [Placental la). In the Middle Purbeck beds, near to the 
close of the Oolitic period, we have also evidence of the exist- 
ence of a number of small Mammals, all of which are probably 
Marsupials. Fourteen species are known, all of small size, 
the largest being no bigger than a Polecat or Hedgehog. The 
genera to which these little quadrupeds have been referred are 
Plagiaulax^ Spalacotherinm^ Tricomlon, and Galestes, The 
first of these (fig. 184, 4) is believed by Professor Owen to 



have been carnivorous in its habits; but other aulhoiities 
maintain that it was most nearly allied to the hving Kangaroo- 
rats [Hypsiprymnus) of Australia, and that it was csscnnally 
herbivorous. The remaining three genera appear^ to nave 
been certainly insectivorous, and find their nearest living rep- 
resentatives in the Australian Phalangers and the American 

Opossums. . 

Finally, it is interesting to notice in how many respects the 
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Jurassic fauna of Western Europe approached to that now- 
inhabiting xA.ustralia. At the present day, Australia is almost 
wholly tenanted by Marsupials; upon its land-surface flourish 
Araucarice and Cycadaceous plants, and in its seas swims the 
Port-Jackson Shark (^Cesb^adon Philippi) \ whilst the Mollus- 
can genus Tri^ouia is nowadays exclusively confined to the 
Australian coasts. In England, at the time of the deposition 
of the Jurassic rocks, we must have had a fauna and flora very 
closely resembling what we now see in Australia. The small 
Marsupials, Amp/iMerium, Phascolotherinm, and others, prove 
that the Mammals were the same in order ; cones of Arau- 
carian pines, with tree-ferns and fronds of Cycacls, occur 
throughout the Oolitic series; spine-bearing fishes, like the 
Port-Jackson Shark, are abundantly represented by genera 
such as Acrodus and Sirophodus ; and lastly, the genus Tri- 
gonia, now exclusively Australian, is represented in the Oolites 
by species which differ little from those now existing. More- 
over, the discovery during recent years of the singular Mud-fish, 
the Ceraiodus Poste^d, in the rivers of Queensland, has added 
another and a very striking point of resemblance to those 
alieady mentioned; since this genus of Fishes, though pre- 
eminently Triassic, nevertheless extended its range into the 
Jurassic. Upon the whole, therefore, there is reason to con- 
clude that Australia has undergone since the. close of the 
Jurassic period fewer changes and vicissitudes than any other 
known region of the globe ; and that this wonderful continent 
has therefore succeeded in preserving a greater number of 
the characteristic life-features of the Oolites than any other 
country with which we are acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE CRETACEOUS PERIOD. 

The next series of rocks in ascending order is the great and 
important series of the Cretaceous Roc?zs^ so called from the 
general occurrence in the system of chalk (Lat. creta, chalk). 
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As developed in Britain and Europe generally, the following 
leading subdivisions may be recognised in the Cretaceous 
series 

1. Wealden, ) t ^ ^ 

2. Lower Greensand or Neocomian, { Cretaceous. 

3. Gault, 

4. Upper Greensand, 

5 . Chalk, 

6. Maestricht beds, 

I . Wealden, — The Wealden formation, though of consider- 
able importance, is a local group, and is confined to the south- 
east of England, France, and some other parts of Europe. Its 
name is derived from the Weald, a district comprising parts of 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, where it is largely developed. Its 
lower portion, for a thickness of from 500 to 1000 feet, is 
arenaceous, and is known as the Hastings Sands. Its Upper 
portion, for a thickness of 150 to nearly 300 feet, is chiefly 
argillaceous, consisting of clays with sandy layers, and occa- 
sionally courses of limestone. The geological importance of 
the Wealden formation is very great, as it is undoubtedly the 
delta of an ancient river, being composed almost wholly of 
fresh- water beds, with a few brackish- water and even marine 
strata, intercalated in the lower portion. Its geographical 
extent, though uncertain, owing to the enormous denudation 
to which it has been subjected, is nevertheless great, since it 
extends from Dorsetshire to France, and occurs also in North 
Germany. Still, even if it were continuous between all these 
points, it would not be larger than the delta of such a modern 
river as the Ganges. The river which produced the Wealden 
series must have flowed from an ancient continent occupying 
what is now the Atlantic Ocean ; and the time occupied in 
the formation of the Wealden must have been very great, 
though we have, of course, no data by which we can accurately 
calculate its duration. 

The fossils of the Wealden series are, naturally, mostly the 
remains of such animals as we know at the present day as in- 
habiting rivers. We have, namely, fresh-water Mussels {Unio\ 
River-snails {Paludina), and other fresh -water shells, with 
numerous little bivalved Crustaceans, and some fishes. 

II. Lower Greensand {Ntocomien of D’Orbigny). — The 
Wealden beds pass upward, often by insensible gradations, 
into the Lower Greensand, The name Lower Greensand is 
not an appropriate one, for green sands only occur sparingly 
and occasionally, and are found in other formations. For this 


Upper Cretaceous. 
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reason it has been proposed to substitute for Lower Greensand 
the name Neomnian^ derived from the town of Neufchitel — 
anciently called Neocomum — in Switzerland. If this name 
were adopted, as it ought to be, the Wealden beds would be 
called the Lower Neocomian. 

The Lower Greensand or Neocomian of Britain has a thick- 
ness of about 850 feet, and consists of alternations of sands, 
sandstones, and clays, with occasional calcareous bands. The 
general colour of the series is dark brown, sometimes red ; and 
the sands are occasionally green, from the presence of silicate 
of iron. 

The fossils of the Lower Greensand are purely marine, and 
among the most characteristic are the shells of Cephalopods, 

The most remarkable point, however, about the fossils of 
the Lower Cretaceous series, is their marked divergence from 
the fossils of the Upper Cretaceous rocks. Of 280 species of 
fossils in the Lower Cretaceous series, only 51, or about 18 
per cent, pass on into the Upper Cretaceous. This break in 
the life of the two periods is accompanied by a decided phy- 
sical break as well ; for the Gault is often, if not always, iin- 
conforniably superimposed on the Lower Greensand. At the 
same time, the Lower and Upper Cretaceous groups form a 
closely-connected and inseparable series, as shown by a com- 
parison of their fossils with those of the underlying Jurassic 
rocks and the overlying Tertiary beds. Thus, in Britain no 
marine fossil is known to be common to the marine l)ecls of 
the Upper Oolites and the Lower Greensand; and of more 
than 500 species of fossils in the Upper Cretaceous rocks, 
almost every one died out before the formation of the lowest 
Tertiary strata, the only survivors being one Brachiopod and a 
few Foraminifera, 

III. Gatdi [Aptien of D’Orbigny). — The lowest member of 
the Upper Cretaceous series is a stiff, dark -grey, blue, or 
brown clay, often worked for brick-making, and known as the 
Gault, from a provincial English term. It occurs chiefly in 
the south-east of England, but can be traced through France 
to the flanks of the Alps and Bavaria. It never exceeds 100 
feet in thickness ; but it contains many fossils, usually in a 
state of beautiful preservation. 

IV. Upper Gree?isand {Albien of D'Orbigny; Unferquader 
and Lower Plmerkalk of Germany). — The Gault is siiccteecled 
upward by the Upper G?-censand, which varies in thickness 
from 3 up to 100 feet, and which derives its name from the 
occasional occurrence in it of green sands. These, however, 
are local and sometimes wanting, and the name Upper 
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Greensand is to be regarded as a fimne and not a description. 
The group consists, in Britain, of sands and clays, sometimes 
with bands of calcareous grit or siliceous limestone, and occa- 
sionally containing concretions of phosphate of lime, which are 
largely worked for agricultural purposes. 

V. White Chalk — 'The top of the Upper Greensand be- 
comes argillaceous, and passes up gradually into the base of 
the great formation known as the true Chalky divided into 
the three subdivisions of the chalk-marl, white chalk without 
flints, and white chalk with flints. The first of these is sim- 
ply argillaceous chalk, and passes up into a great mass of 
obscurely- stratified white chalk in which there are no flints 
{Tumuai of D’Orbigny; Mittelquader of Germany). This, in 
turn, passes up into a great mass of white chalk, in which the 
stratification is marked by nodules of black flint arranged in 
layers [Shionien of D’Grbigny ; Oberquader of Germany). The 
thickness of these three subdivisions taken together is some- 
times over 1000 feet, and their geographical extent is very 
great. White Chalk, with its characteristic appearance, may 
be traced from the north of Ireland to the Crimea, a distance 
of about 1140 geographical miles; and, in an opposite direction, 
from the south of Sweden to Bordeaux, a distance of about 
840 geographical miles. 

VI. In Britain there occur no beds containing Chalk fossils, 
or in any way referable to the Cretaceous period, above the 
true White Chalk with flints. On the banks of the Maes, 
however, near Maestricht in Holland, there occurs a series of 
yellowish limestones, of about 100 feet in thickness, and un- 
doubtedly superior to the White Chalk. These Maestricht 
beds (Danien of D’Orbigny) contain a remarkable series of 
fossils, the characters of which are partly Cretaceous and 
partly Tertiary. Thus, with the characteristic Chalk fossils, 
Beleniuites^ Baciilites^ Sea-Urchins, &c., are numerous Univalve 
Molluscs, such as Cowries and Volutes, which are otherwise 
exclusively Tertiary or Recent. 

Holding a similar position to the Maestricht beds, and 
showing a similar intermixture of Cretaceous forms with later 
types, are certain beds which occur in the island of Seeland, 
in Denmark, and which are known as the Faxbe Limestone, 

Of a somewhat later date than the Maestricht beds is the 
Pisolitic Limestone of France, which rests im conformably on 
the White Chalk, and contains a large number of Tertiary 
fossils along with some characteristic Cretaceous types. 

The subjoined sketch-section exhibits the general succession 
of the Cretaceous deposits in Britain ; — 
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Generalised Section of the Cretaceous Series 
OF Britain. 


185. 

Eocene. 

White Chalk with Flints. 


■White Chalk without Flints. 


Chalk Marl. 

Upper Greensand. 

Gault. 


I Lower Greensand or Neo- 
i comian. 


Weald Clay. 


.Wealdcn Series. 


Hastings Sands. 


In North America, strata of Lower Cretaceous age are well 
represented in Missouri, Wyoming, Utah, and in some other 
areas ; but the greater portion of the American deposits of 
this period are referable to the Upper Cretaceous. The rocks 
of this series are mostly sands, clays, and limestones — Chalk 
itself being unknown except in Western Arkansas. Amongst 
the sandy accumulations, one of the most important is the so- 
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called ‘‘marl” of New Jersey, which is truly a “Greensand,” 
and contains a large proportion of glauconite (silicate of iron 
and potash). It also contains a little phosphate of lime, and is 
largely worked for agricultural purposes. The greatest thick- 
ness attained by the Cretaceous rocks of North America is 
about 9000 feet, as in Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. Ac- 
cording to Dana, the Cretaceous rocks of the Rocky Mountain 
territories pass upwards “without interruption into a coal- 
bearing formation, several thousand feet thick, on which the 
following Tertiary strata lie unconformably.” The lower por- 
tion of this “ Lignitic formation” appears to be Cretaceous, 
and contains one or more beds of Coal^ but the upper part of it 
perhaps belongs to the Lower Tertiary. In America, therefore, 
the lowest Tertiary strata appear to rest conformably upon the 
highest Cretaceous ; whereas in Europe, the succession at this 
point is invariably an unconfonnable one. Owing, however, to 
the fact that the American “ Lignitic formation ” is a shallow- 
water formation, it can hardly be expected to yield much 
material whereby to bridge over the gicat paleontological gap 
between the White Chalk and Eocene in the Old Woild. 

Owing to the fact that so large a portion of the Cretaceous 
formation has been deposited in the sea, much of it in deep 
water, the plants of the period have for the most part been 
found special members of the series, such as the Wealden beds, 
the Aix-la-Chapelle sands, and the Lignitic beds of North 
America. ELven the purely marine strata, however, have 
yielded plant-remains, and some of these are ])eculiar and 
proper to the deep-sea deposits of the seiies. Thus the little 
calcareous discs termed “ coccoliths,” which are known to be 
of the nature of calcareous sea-weeds {Algm) have been de- 
tected in the White Chalk ; and the flints of the same forma- 
tion commonly contain the spore-cases of the microscopic 
Desmlds (the so called Xanthidia), along with the siliceous cases 
of the ecjually diminutive Diatoms. 

The plant-remains of the Lower Cretaceous greatly resemble 
those of the Jurassic period, consisting mainly of Ferns, Cy- 
cads, and Conifers. The Upper Cretaceous rocks, however, 
both in Europe and in North America, have yielded an abun- 
dant flora which resembles the existing vegetation of the globe 
in consisting mainly of Angio.spermous Elxogens and of Mono- 
cotyledons."^^ In Europe the iDlant-remains in question have 

* The “ Flowciing plants” are divklcd into the two great gioups of the 
Endogens and Kxogens. The (such as Glasses, Palms Lilies, 

ike.) have no true baik, nor rings of gujvlh, and the stem is said to be 
“endogenous j ” the young plant also possesses but a .single seed-leaf or 
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been found chiefly in certain sands in the neighbourhood of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and they consist of numerous Ferns, Conifers (such 
as Cycadoptens\ Screw Y\nt%{Pandanus)^ Oaks {Querais), Wal- 
nut ijuglans)^ Fig {Fiacs), and many ProteacecBy some of which are 
referred to existing genera {Dryandra^ Banksia^ Gre^illca^ &c.) 

In North America, the Cretaceous strata of New Jersey, 
Alabama, Nebraska, Kansas, &c., have yielded the remains of 
numerous plants, many of which belong to existing genera. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Tulip-trees {Lmodendrori), 
vSassafras (fig. i86), Oaks {QjiiercHs\ Beeches {Fagus\ Plane- 
trees {Platanus)^ Alders {Alnus)^ Dog-wood {Cor?ius), Willows 
(Sa/ix), Poplars {Popnlm), Cypresses {Qipressus), Bald Cy- 
presses {Taxodimn)^ Magnolias, &c. Besides these, however, 
there occur other forms which have now entirely disappeared 
from North America — as, for example, species of Cmnamo7?ium 
and Araucaria, 

It follows from the above, that the Lower and Upper Creta- 
ceous rocks are, from a botanical point of view, sharply sepa- 
rated from one another. The Palaeozoic period, as we have 
seen, is cliaracterised by the prevalance of Flowerless plants 
{Crypto^^ams)^ its higher vegetation consisting almost exclu- 
sively of Conifers. The Mesozoic period, as a whole, is charac- 
terised by the prevalence of the Cryptogamic group of the 
Ferns, and the Gymnospermic groups of the Conifers and the 
Cycads. Up to the close of the Lower Cretaceous, no Angio- 
spernious lixogens are certainly known to have existed, and 
]\Ionocotyledonous plants or Endogens are very poorly repre- 
sented. With the Upper Cretaceous, however, a new era of 
plant-life, of which our present is but the culmination, com- 
menced, with a great and apparently sudden development of new 
forms. In i)lace of the Ferns, Cycads, and Conifers of the earlier 
Mesozoic deposits, we have now an astonishingly large number 
of true Angiospermous Exogens, many of them belonging to 
existing types , and along with these are various Monocotyle- 
donous plants, including the first examples of the great and im- 

*‘cotyledon. ” Hence these plants are often simply called Monocotyledons y 
The on the other hand, have a true bark; and the stein increases 

by annual additions to the outside, so that tings of growth are produced. 
The young plant has two seed-leaves or “cotyledons,” and tliese plants 
are therefore called Dicotyledons A Amongst the Exogens, the Pines 
{Coni/ln) and the Cycads have seeds which are unprotected by a seed- 
vessel, and they are therefore called Gymnospermsy All the other 
Exogens, including the ojclinaiy trees, sliiubs, and flowering plants, have 
the seeds enclosed in a seed-vessel, and aie therefore called Anglo- 
sptrmsy The cleiivation of these terms will he found in the Glossary at 
the end of the volume, 
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portant group of the Palms. It is thus a matter of interest to 
reflect that plants closely related to those now inhabiting the 



earth, were in existence at a time when the ocean was tenanted 
by Ammonites and Belemnites, and when land and sea and 
air were peopled by the extraordinary extinct Reptiles of the 
Mesozoic period. 

As regards animal life, the Protozoans of the Cretaceous 
period are exceedingly numerous, and are represented by Fora- 
7 ninifera and Sponges. As we have already seen, the White 
Chalk itself is a deep-sea deposit, almost entirely composed 
of the microscopic shells of Poramviifers, along with Sponge- 
"spicules, and oxgtxmc debris oi different kinds (seep. 22, fig. 7). 
The green grains which are so abundant in several minor sub- 
divisions of the Cretaceous, are also in many instances really 
casts in glauconite of the chambered shells of these minute 
organisms. A great many species of Foraminifera have been 
recognised in the Chalk ; but the three principal genera are 
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GloUgerina, Rotalia (fig. 187), and Textiilaria — groups which 
are likewise characteristic of the “ ooze ” of the Atlantic and 



Fig. iZ'j. -^Rotalia Boueana. 


Pacific Oceans at great depths. The flints of the Chalk also 
commonly contain the shells of Forammifera. The Upper 
Greensand has yielded in considerable numbers the huge 
Foraminifera described by Dr Carpenter under the name of 
Farkerm, the spherical shells of which are composed of sand- 
grains agglutinated together, and sometimes attain a diameter 
of two and a quarter inches. The Cretaceous Spofiges are 
extremely numerous, and occur under a great number of varie- 
ties of shape and structure ; but the two most characteristic 
genera are SipJionia and Ventriculites^ both of which are ex- 
clusively confined to strata of this age. The Siphonim (fig. 
188) consist of a pear-shaped, sometimes lobed head, su])portccI 
by a longer or shorter stem, which breaks up at its base into a 
number of root-like processes of attachment. Hie water gained 
access to the interior of the Sponge by a number of minute 
openings covering the surface, and ultimately escaped by a 
single, large, chimney shaped aperture at the summit. In some 
respects these sjjonges present a singular resemblance to the 
beautiful “ Vitreous Sponges ” {Holtcnia or Phcroiiema) of the 
deep Atlantic 3 and, like these, they were probably denizens 
of a deep sea. The Ventriculites of the Chalk (fig. 189) is, 
however, a genus still more closely allied to the wonderful 
flinty Sponges, wliich have been shown, by the researches of 
the Porcupine, Lightning, and Challenger expeditions, to live 
half buried in the calcareous ooze of the abysses of our great 
oceans. Many forms of this genus are known, having “ usu- 
ally the form of graceful vases, tubes, or funnels, variously 
ridged or grooved, or otherwise ornamented on the surface, 
frequently expanded above into a cup-like lip, and continued 
below into a bundle of fibrous roots. The minute structure of 
these bodies shows an extremely delicate tracery of fine tubes, 
sometimes empty, sometimes filled with loose calcareous mat- 
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ter dyed with peroxide of iron.” — (Sir Wyville Thomson.) 
Many of the Chalk sponges, originally calcareous, have been 
converted into flint subsequently; but the Ventriculites are 



Fig. 188. — Sij>honiayictts, 
Upper Greensand, Europe. 



Fig. 1 89 . — VeniricttlHes simplex. 
White Chalk, Britain. 


really composed of this substance, and are therefore genuine 
‘‘Siliceous Sponges,” like the existing Venus’s Flower-Basket 
{Euplectella), Like the latter, the skeleton was doubtless ori- 
ginally composed, in the young state, of disconnected six- 
rayed spicules, which ultimately become fixed together to 
constitute a continuous frame-work. The sea-water, as in the 
recent forms, must have been admitted to the interior of the 
Sponge by numerous apertures on its exterior, subsequently 
escaping by a single large opening at its summit. 

Amongst the Ccsknte7-ates, the “ Hydroid Zoophytes ” are 
represented by a species of the encrusting genus Ilydractinia^ 
the horny polypary of which is so commonly found at the 
present day adhering to the exterior of shells. The occurrence 
of this genus is of interest, because it is the fivk known instance 
in the entire geological series of the occurrence of an unques- 
tionable Hydroid of a modern type, though many of the exist- 
ing forms of these animals possess structures which are per- 
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fectly fitted for preservation in the fossil condition. The corals 
of the Cretaceous series are not very numerous, and for the 
most part are referable to types such as Trochocyathiis^ Stephano- 
phyllia, Parasmilia^ Synhelia (fig. 190), (S:c., wliich belong_ to 
the same great group of corals as the majority of existing 



Fig. 190.-- Sharpeana, Chalk, England. 


forms. We have also a few ^‘Tabulate Corals” {Polytrc- 
macis\ hardly, if at all, generically separable from very ancient 
forms {Hchohtcs)\ and the Lower Greensand has yielded the 
remains of the little Ilolocysiis ekgaiis^ long believed to be the 
last of the great Palaeozoic group of the Riigosa. 

As regards the Pchi/wtkrms, the group of the Crinoids now 
exhibits a marked decrease in the number and variety of its 
types. The stalked ” forms are represented by Paitacrinus 
and Boii 7 '‘guctic 7 dmis^ and the free forms by Feather-stars like 
our existing ComatidcB; whilst a link between the stalked and 
free groups is constituted by the curious Tortoise Encrinite 
{Alarsupitcs). By far the most abundant Cretaceous Echino- 
derms, however, are Sea-urchins {Echmoids)\ though several 
Star-fishes are known as well. The remains of Sea-urchins are 
so abundant in various parts of the Cretaceous series, esj)eci- 
ally in the White Chalk, and are often so beautifully preserved, 
that they constitute one of the mo.st marked features of the 
fauna of the period. From the many genera of Sea-urchins 
which occur in strata of this age, it is difficult to selcc't c'har- 
acteristic types; but the genera Galcritcs (fig. 191), J)iscoidea 
(fig. 192), Micrastcry AnanchyteSy Diademay Saleniay and 6Y- 
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daris^ may be mentioned as being all imiDortant Cretaceous 
groups. 

Coming to the Anmdose Anmals of the Cretaceous period, 



Fig. 191 . — Gaterites alhogalemSi viewed frombHow, from the side, and fiom above. 
White Chalk. 


there is little special to remark. The Crustaceans belong for 
the most part to the highly-organised groups of the Lobsters 



Fig. x^^^-^Discoidea cylindrica ; under, side, and upper aspect. 
Upper Greensand. 


and the Crabs (the Macrurous and Brachyurous Decapods) \ 
but there are also numerous little Ostracodes, especially in the 
fresh-water strata of the Wealden. It should further be noted 
that there occurs here a great development of the singular 
Crustaceo'us family of the Barnacles {Lepadidce)^ whilst the allied 
family of the equally singular Acorn-shells (Balanidoe) is feebly 
reju’esented as well. 

Passing on to the MoUusca, the class of the Sea-mats and 
Sea-mosses {Polyzoa) is immensely developed in the Cretaceous 
period, nearly two hundred species being known to occur in 
the Chalk. Most of the Cretaceous forms belong to the family 
of the Esc/iaridce^ the genera Eschara and Escharina (fig. 193) 
being particularly well represented. Most of the Cretaceous 
Polyzoans are of small size, but some attain considerable di- 
mensions, and many simulate Corals in their general form and 
appearance, 
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The Lamp-shells {BracJnopods) have now reached a further 
stage of the progressive decline, which they have been under- 
going ever since the close of 
the Palseozoic period. Though 
individually not rare, especially 
in ceitain minor subdivisions 
of the series, the number of 
generic types has now be- 
come distinctly diminished, the 
principal forms belonging to 
the genera Terebraiula, Tere- 
bratella (fig. 194), Tcrebratiilina^ 
RhynchoncUa^ and Crania (fig. 
195). In the last mentioned 
of these, the shell is attached 
to foreign bodies by the sub- 
stance of one of the valves (the ventral), whilst the other or 
free valve is more or less limpet-shaped. All the above-men- 



T93.— A ssmall fraffment of Eschnrhia 
Oceania of the natural size ; and a portion 
of the same enlarged. Upper Greensand. 



Fig. T^if.'-^Terehraiella Asikriana, Gault. 


tioned genera are in existence at the present day ; and one 
species — namely, TerebratuUna striata — appears to be undis- 
tinguishable from one now living — the TerebratuUna caput- 
serpentis. 

Whilst the Lamp-shells are slowly declining, the Bivalves 
{Lamellibranchs) are greatly developed, and are amongst the 
most abundant and characteristic fossils of the Cretaceous 
period. In the great river-deposit of the Wealden, the Bivalves 
are forms proper to fresh water, belonging to the exi.sting 
River-mussels {Unio\ Cyrena and Cyclas; but most of the 
Cretaceous Lamellibranchs are marine. Some of the most 
abundant and characteristic of these belong to the great family 
of the Oysters {Ostreidce), Amongst these are the genera 
Gryphcea and Exogyra^ both of which we have seen to occur 
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abundantly in the Jurassic ; and there are also numerous true 
Oysters {Ostrea, fig. 196) and Thorny Oysters {Spondylus, fig. 



Fig. igs.—Cratiin l^ialergemis^ The left-hand figure shows the perfect shell, at- 
tached by its ventral valve to a foreign body; the middle figine shows the exterior of the 
limpet-shaped dorsal valve ; and the right-hand fiigiue represents the interior of the at- 
tached valve. White Chalk. 

197). The genus Trigonia, so characteristic of the Mesozoic 
deposits in general, is likewise well represented in the Creta- 



Fig. ig^.'-^Osirea Couloni. Lower Greensand. 


ceous Strata. No single genus of Bivalves is, however, so highly 
characteristic of the Cretaceous period as Inoceramus, n group 
belonging to the family of the Pearl-mussels {AvicuUdd). The 
shells of this genus (fig. 198) have the valves unequal in size, 
the larger valve often being much twisted, and both valves 
being marked with radiating ribs or concentric furrows. The 
hinge-line is long and straight, with numerous pits for the 
attachment of the ligament which serves to open the shell. 
Some of the Inoccraml attain a length of two or three feet, and 
fragments of the shell are often found perforated by boring 
19 
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Sponges. Another extraordinary family of Bivalves, which is 
exclusively confined to the Cretaceous rocks, is that of the 



Fig. xg'^.—S^Ofidyius sj^inosus. White Chalk. 


Hippuritidcz, All the members of this group (fig. X99) were 
attached to foreign objects, and lived associated in beds, like 



Fig. zg'^,--Inoccram7ts sulcaitts, Gault 


Oysters. The two valves of the shell are always altogether 
unlike in sculpturing, appearance, shape, and size ; and the 
cast of the interior of the shell is often extremely unlike the 
form of the outer surface. The type-genus of the family is 
HippuHtes itself (fig. 199), in which the shell is in the shape of 
a straight or sliglitly-twisted horn, sometimes a foot or more in 
length, constituted by the attached lower valve, and closed 
above by a small lid-like free upper valve. About a hundred 
species of the family of the HippuritidcQ are known, all of these 
being Cretaceous, and occurring in Britain (one species only), 
in Southern Europe, the West Indies, North America, Algeria, 
and Egypt. Species of this family occur in such numbers in 
certain compact marbles in the south of Elurope, of the age of 
the Upper Cretaceous (Lower Chalk), as to have given origin 
to the name of Hippiirite Limestones,” ajjplied to these 
strata, 
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The Univalves {Gasteropods) of the Cretaceous period are 
not very numerous, 11 or particularly remarkable. Along with 
species of the persistent genus Pleurotomaria and the Meso- 



Fi}?. 199. — ITi/pitritcs Toucasmua, 

A larjtfti individual, with two smaller 
ones attached tu it. Uppei Cretace- Fig. aoo. — Vohiia elmgaia, 

ous, South of Muropc. Wlilte Chalk. 

zoic NerincQ r, we meet with examples of such modern types 
as Turrltella and NaiiCa, the Staircase-shells [Solm'iim)^ the 
Wentle-traps {Scalaria)^ the Carrier -shells {Phorus)^ (S:c. To- 
wards the close of the Cretaceous period, and esj^ecially in 
such transitional strata as the Maestricht beds, the Faxbe 
Limestone, and the Pisolitic Limestone of France, \ve meet 
with a number of carnivorous (“ siphonostomatoiis ”) Uni- 
valves, in which the mouth of the shell is notched or pro- 
duced into a canal. Amongst these it is interesting to 
recognise examples of such existing genera as the Volutes. 
{Vbliita, fig. 200), the Cowries {Cypneq), the Mitre-shells, 
\Mitm)^ the Wing -shells {Strombus), the Scorpion - shells. 
\Pteroceras)^ <S:c. 
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Upon the whole, the most characteristic of all the Creta- 
ceous Molluscs are the Cephabpods, represented by the remains 
of both Tetrabranchiate and Dibranchiate forms. Amongst the 
former, the long-lived genus Nautilus (fig. 201) again reap- 



Fig. aoi.— Different views of Nauiihts Dnnicus. FaxOe Limestone 
(Upper Cretaceous), Denmark. 


pears, with its involute shell, its capacious body-chamber, its 
simple septa between the air-chambers, and its nearly or quite 
central siphuncle. The majority of the chambered Cephalo- 
pods of the Cretaceous belong, however, to the complex and 
beautiful family of the Ammonitida, with their elaborately- 
folded and lobed septa and dorsally-placed siphuncle. This 
family disappears wholly at the close of the Cretaceous period ; 
but its approaching extinction, so far from being signalised by 
any slow decrease and diminution in the number of specific 
or generic types, seems to have been attended by the develop- 
ment of whole series of new forms. The genus Amfiwnitcs 
itself, dating from the Carboniferous, has ceitainly passed its 
prime, but it is still represented by many species, and some of 
these attained enormous dimensions (two or three feet in 
diameter). The genus Ancy/oceras {fig, 202), though likewise 
of more ancient origin (Jurassic), is nevertheless very charac- 
teristic of the Cretaceous. In this genus the first portion of 
the shell is in the form of a fiat spiral, the coils of which are 
not in contact ; and its last portion is produced at a tangent, 
becoming ultimately bent back in the form of a crosier. Be- 
sides these pre - exi.stent types, the Cretaceous rocks have 
yielded a great number of entirely new forms of the Ammoni- 
iidcB^ which are not known in any deposits of earlier or later 
date. Amongst the more important of these may be men- 
tioned CHoceras, TurriliUs^ Scaphites^ Hamites^ Ptychoceras^ 
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and Bactilifes, In the genus Crioceras (hg. 204, d)^ the she]] 
consists of an open spiral, the volutions of which are not in 



Fig. <kQ<i.—Ancy2oceyas Maiheroniamis. Gault. 


contact, thus resembling a partially-unrolled Ammonite or the 
inner portion of an Ancyloceras, In Turrilites (fig. 203), the 
shell is precisely like that of the Ammonite in its structure; 
but instead of forming a flat spiral, it is coiled into an ele- 
vated turreted shell, the whorls of which are in contact with 
one another. In the genus Scaj>hitcs (fig. 204, e), the shell 
resembles that of Ancyioceras in consisting of a series of volu- 
tions coiled into a flat spiral, the last being detached from the 
others, produced, and ultimately bent back in the forin of a 
crosier \ but the whorls of the enrolled part of the shell are in 
contact, instead of being separate as in the latter. In the 
genus Hamites (fig. 204,/), the shell is an extremely elongated 
cone, which is bent upon itself more than once, in a hook-like 
manner, all the volutions being separate. The genus Ptycho- 
ceras (fig. 204, a) is very like Hamites^ except that the shell is 
only bent once ; and the two portions thus bent are in contact 
with one another. Lastly, in the genus BacuHtes (fig. 204, b 
and c) the shell is simply a straight elongated cone, not bent 
in any way, but possessing the folded septa which characterise 
the whole Ammonite family. The J^aculite is the simplest of 
all the forms of the Ammonitida; and all the other forms, how- 
ever complex, may be regarded as being simply produced by 
the bending or folding of such a conical septate shell in differ- 
ent ways. The Bacutiie, therefore, corresponds, in the series 
of tlie A 7 mnonitidm^ to the O/f/iocems in the series of the Ndie- 
tiiidcB. All the above-mentioned genera are characteristically, 
or exclusively, Cretaceous, and they are accompanied by a 
number of other allied forms, which cannot be noticed here. 
Not a single one of these genera, further, has hitherto been 
detected in any strata higher than the Cretaceous. We may 
therefore consider that these wonderful, varied, and elaborate 
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forms of Ammo?iitidcB constitute one of the most conspicuous 
features in the life of the Chalk period. 

The Dibranchiate Cephalopods are represented partly by the 



Fig. 201.— Turn UU's cate- Fig 204. Tiyckdccras Enu-rin'mium, rpcincud 

nuius. The I owe* 1 iigiitu rup- — Lower (ircensancl; l>. Jhu'u/ftrs iccliK't'd 

rosoiits the entire shell; the —Chalk; c, Portion of the sanio, showing the folded 

upper figure lopiuseuts the edges of the septa ; rf, C’;vVv/7fr.s' rod need 
base of the shell seen from —Gault; r, ScaJ^hifes erQuaiis, natural si/e- -Cluillc; 
below. Gault. ^ jVrtw/i'/'f restored -Clault. 


beak like jaws of unknown species of Cuttle-fishes and partly 
by the internal skeletons of Belemnites. Amonf(st the latter, 
the genug J^clcwjiitcs itself holds its place in the lower part of 
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the Cretaceous series ; but it disappears in the upper portion 
of the series, and its place is taken by the nearly-allied genus 
Beknmitella (fig. 205), distinguished by the possession of a 
straight fissure in the upper end of the guard. This 
also disappears at the close of the Cretaceous 
period; and no member of the great Mesozoic 
family of the Belemmtida has hitherto been dis- 
covered in any Tertiary deposit, or is known to 
exist at the present day. 

Passing on next to the Vertebrate Animals of the 
Cretaceous period, we find the Fishes represented 
as before by the Ganoids and the Placoids, to which, 
however, we can now add the first known examples 
of the great group of the JBo 7 iy Fishes or Teleosteans^ 
comprising the great majority of existing forms. 

The Ganoid fishes of the Cretaceous [Lcpidotus^ 

Fyaiod'us^ <!kc ) present no features of special in- 
terest. Little, also, need be said about the Flacoid 
fishes of this period. As in the Jurassic deposits, Guard^oF 
the remains of these consist partly of the teeth of 
genuine Sharks {Lamna^ Odontaspisy See.), and partly wwtTchaik. 
of the teeth and defensive spines of Cestracionts, 
such as the living Port-Jackson Shark. The pointed and sharp- 
edged teeth of true Sharks are very abundant in some beds, such 
as the Upper Greensand, and are beautifullj^ preserved. The 
teeth of some forms {CarcharmSy &c.) attain occasionally a 
length of three or four inches, and indicate the existence in the 
Cretaceous seas of huge predaceous fishes, probably larger than 
any existing Sharks. The remains of Cestracionts cpnsist 
partly of the flattened teeth of genera such as Acrodus and 
Ptychodus (the latter confined to rocks of this age), and partly 
of the pointed teeth of Jlybcdits, a genus which dates from the 
Trias. In this genus the teeth (fig, 206) consist of a principal 
central cone, flanked by mingr l2},teral qones ; ^nd the fin- 




Fiff. S06. — Tooth Fiff. 807.— Fin-spine of Hyhodus, Lower Greensand, 

of Ilyhodtis. 


spines (fig. 207) are longitudinally grooved, and carry a series 
of small spines on their binder or concave margin, Lastly, 
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the great modern order of the Bony Fishes or Tekosteaiis 
makes its fiist appearance in the Upper Cretaceous rocks, 
where it is represented by forms belonging to no less than 
three existing groups — namely, the Salmon family (&/- 
monidee), the Herring family {ClitpcidcB), and the Perch family 
{Percidee). All these fishes have thin, horny, overlapping 



Fig. 20S.— I, JStiryjv Leiumeusis, aPercoid fisli fiom tlie Chalk ; 2, Osmeroitit's 
Mantdlii a Salmonoid fish from tliu Chalk. 


scales, symmetrical homocercal”) tails, and bony skeletons. 
The genus P^^rj'x (fig. 20S, i) is one represented by existing 
species at the present day, and belongs to the Perch family, 
'riic genus Osmeroidcs^ again (fig. 208, 2), is supposed to be 
related to the living Smelts (Osmerus), and, therefore, to 
belong to the Salmon tribe. 

No remains of Amphibians have hitherto been detected in 
any part of the Cretaceous series ; but Reptiles are extremely 
numerous, and belong to very vaiied types. As regards the 
great extinct groups of Reptiles which characterise the Meso- 
zoic period as a whole, the huge Jhialio.saurs ” or ‘^Sea- 
Lizards” arc still represented by the Ichthyosaur and the 
Plesiosaur, Nearly allied to the latter of these i.s the Elas- 
mosaurus of the American Cretaceous, which combined the 
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long tail of the Ichthyosaur with the long neck of the Plesio- 
saur. The length of this monstrous Reptile could not have 
been less than fifty feet, the neck consisting of over sixty 
vertebra and measuring over twenty feet in length. The 
extraordinary Flying Reptiles of the Jurassic are likewise well 
represented in the Cretaceous rocks by species of the genus 
Pterodactyliis itself, and these later forms are much more 
gigantic in their dimensions than their predecessors. Thus 
some of the Cretaceous Pterosaurs seem to have had a spread 
of wing of from twenty to twenty-five feet, more than realising 
the “ Dragons ” of fable in point of size. The most remark- 
able, however, of the Cretaceous Pterosaurs are the forms 
which have recently been described by Professor Marsh under 
the generic title of Ptera/wdo/i. In these singular forms — so 
far only known as American— the animal possessed a skeleton 
in all respects similar to that of the typical Pterodactyles, 
except that the jaws are completely destitute of teeth. There 
is, therefore, the strongest probability that the jaws were 
encased in a horny sheath, thus coming to resemble the beak 
of a Bird. Some of the recognised species of Ptcranodon are 
very small; but the skull of one species (P. longiceps) is not 
less than a yard in length, and there are portions of the skull 
of another species which would indicate a length of four feet 
for the cranium. These measurements would point to dimen- 
sions larger than those of any other known Pterosaurs. 

The great Mesozoic order of the Deuwsazirs is largely rep- 
resented in the Cretaceous rocks, partly by genera which 
previously existed in the Jurassic period, and partly by entirely 
new types. The great delta-deposit of the Wealden, in the 
Old World, has yielded the remains of various of these huge 
terrestrial Reptiles, and very many others have been found in 
the Cretaceous deposits of North America. One of the most 
celebrated of the Cretaceous Deinosaurs is the Tguanodofi, so 
called from the curious resemblance of its teeth to those of the 
existing but comparatively diminutive Iguana, The teeth (fig. 
209) are soldered to the inner face of the jaw, instead of being 
sunk in distinct sockets ; and they have the form of somewhat 
flattened prisms, longitudinally ridged on the outer surface, 
with an obtusely triangular crown, and having the enamel 
crenated on one or both sides. They present the exliaordinary 
feature that the crowns became worn down flat by mastication, 
showing that the Iguanodon employed its teeth in actually 
chewing and triturating the vegetable matter on which it fed. 
There can therefore be no doubt but that the Iguanodon^ in 
spite of its iii'^mense bulk, was ar^ herbivorous Reptile, and 
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lived principally on the foliage of the CretaceoiK forests 
amongst which it dwelt. Its size has been variously estimated 




Fig. aog.— Teeth of Iguanodon Maniellii, Wealden, Britain. 


at from thirty to fifty feet, the thigh-bone in large examples 
measuring nearly five feet in length, with a circumference of 
twenty-two inches in its smallest part. With tlie strong and 
massive hind-limbs are associated comparatively weak and 
small fore-limbs ; and there seems little reason to doubt that 
the Iguanodon must have walked temporarily or j^ermanently 
upon its hind-limbs, after the manner of a Bird. This conjec- 
ture is further supported by the occurrence in the strata wliich 
contain the bones of the Igitanodon of gigantic three-toed foot- 
prints, disposed singly in a double track. These prints have 
undoubtedly been produced by some animal walking on two 
legs; and they can hardly, with any probability, be ascribed to 
any other than this enormous Reptile. Closely allied to the 
Iguanodon is the lladrosaimis of the American Cretaceous, the 
length of which is estimated at twenty-eight feet. Iguanodon 
does not appear to have possessed any integumoptary skeleton; 
but the great Hylmsaurus of the Wealden seems to have been 
furnished with a longitudinal crest of large spines runnuig 
down the back, similar to that which is found in the compara- 
tively small Iguanas of the present day. ''J’he Mtgalosaums of 
the Oolites continued to exist in the Cretaceous period; and, as 
we have previously seen, it was carnivorous in its habits. The 
American Lcjslap was also carnivorous^ and, like the Megalosapr, 
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which it very closely resembles, appears to have walked upon 
its hind-legs, the fore-limbs being dispioportionately small. 

Another remarkable group of Reptiles, exclusively confined 
to the Cretaceous scries, is that of the Mosasa/muifSi so called 
from tlie type-genus Mosasaitrits. 'Fhe first s])ecies of Mesa- 
saurus known to science was the CamJ>cri (fig. 210), the 



Fig. aio.— Skull of Mosasaunts Camperi, greatly reduced Maestriclit Chalk. 


skull of which — six feet in length — was discovered in 1780 in 
the Maestri cht Chalk at Maestricht. As this town stands on 
the river Meuse, the name of Mosasatirus (“ Lizard of the 
Meuse ”) was applied to this immense Reptile. Of late years 
the remains of a large number of Reptiles more or less closely 
related to Mosasauriis, or absolutely belonging to it, have been 
discovered in the Cretaceous deposits of North America, and 
have been described by Professors Cope and Marsh. All 
the known forms of this group appear to have been of large 
size — one of Mosasatims princeps^ attaining the length of 

seventy-five or eighty feet, and thus rivalling the largest of ex- 
isting Whales in its dimensions. The teeth in the “ Mosa- 
sauroids” are long, pointed, and slightly cuived j and instead 
of being sunk in distinct sockets, they are firmly amalgamated 
with the jaws, as in modern Lizards. The palate also carried 
teeth, and the lower jaw was so constructed as to allow of the 
mouth being opened to an immense width, somewhat as in the 
living Serpents. The body was long and snake-like, with a 
very long tail, which is laterally compressed, and must have 
served as a powerful swimming-apparatus. In addition to this, 
both uairs of limbs have the bones connecting them '^ith the 
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(.runk greatly shortened ; whilst the digits were enclosed in the 
integuments, and constituted paddles, closely resembling in 
structure the flippers ” of Whales and Dolphins. The neck 
is sometimes moderately long, but often er very short, as the 
great size and weight of the head would have led one to anti- 
cipate. Bony plates seem in some species to have formed an 
at any rate partial covering to the skin ; but it is not certain 
that these integumentary appendages were present in all. Up- 
on the whole, there can be no doubt but that the Mosasauroid 
Reptiles—the true Sea-serpents ” of the Cretaceous period — 
were essentially aquatic in their habits, frequenting the sea, 
and only occasionally coming to the land. 

The Ivlosasauroids ” have generally been regarded as a 
greatly modified group of the Lizards {Lacertilia). Whether 
this reference be correct or not — and recent investigations 
render it dubious— the Cretaceous rocks have yielded the 
remains of small Lizards not widely removed from existing 
forms. The recent order of the Chelcnians is also represented 

in the Cretaceous rocks, 
by forms closely re- 
sembling living types. 
Thus the fresh -water 
deposits oftheWealden 
have yielded examples 
of the “Terrapins" or 
“ Mud-Turtles" (/iw>r); 
and the marine Creta- 
ceous strata have been 
found to contain the 
remains of various spe- 
cies of Till ties, one of 
which is here figured 
(fig. 2 ii). No'" true 
Serpents have 

as yet been detected in 
the Cretaceous rocks; 
and this order does not 
appear to have come 
into existence till the 
Tertiary period. Last- 
Fig. 2ir. — Carapace of ^7* true Ciocodilcs arc 

Lower Llialk. (AfLei Owen.) knOWU tO havC Cxislcd 

in considerable num- 
bers in the Cretaceous period. The oldest of these occur 
in the fresh-water deposit of the 'Wealden; and they differ from 
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the existing forms of the group in the fact that the bodies 
of the vertebrje, like those of the Jurassic Crocodiles, are 
bi-concave, or hollowed out at both ends. In the Greensand 
of North America, however, occur the remains of Crocodiles 
which agree with all the living species in having the bodies of 
the vertebrae in the region of the back hollowed out in front 
and convex behind. 

Birds have not hitherto been shown, with certainty, to have 
existed in Europe during the Cretaceous period, except in a 
few instances in which fragmentary remains belonging to this 
class have been discovered. The Cretaceous deposits of 
North America have, however, been shown by Professor 
Marsh to contain a considerable number of the remains of 
Birds, often in a state of excellent preservation. Some of 
these belong to Swimming or Wading Birds, differing in no 
point of special interest from modern birds of similar habits. 
Others, however, exhibit such extraordinary peculiarities that 
they merit more than a passing notice. One of the forms in 
question constitutes the genus Ichthyoniis of Marsh, the type- 
species of which (/, dispar) was about as large as a Pigeon. 
In two remarkable respects, this singular Bird differs from all 
known living members of the class. One of these respects 
concerns the jaws, both of which exhibit the Reptilian char- 
acter of being armed with numerous small pointed teeth (fig. 
2 12, a)^ sunk in distinct sockets. No existing bird possesses 
teeth j and this character forcibly recalls the Bird-like Ptero- 
saurs, with their toothed jaws. Ichthyorjiis^ however, possessed 
fore-limbs constructed strictly on the type of the “ wing’’ of the 
living Birds; and it cannot, therefore, be separated from this 
class. Another extraordinary peculiarity of Ichthyornis is, that 
the bodies of the vertebra (fig. 212, were biconcave^ as is the 
case with many extinct Reptiles and almost all Fishes, but as 
does not occur in any living Bird. There can be little doubt 
that Ichthyornis aquatic in its habits, and that it lived prin- 
cipally upon fishes; but its powerful wings at the same time 
indicate that it was capable of prolonged flight. The tail of 
Ichthyornis has, unfortunately, not been discovered ; and it is 
at present impossible to say whether this resembled the tail of 
existing Birds, or whether it was elongated and composed of 
separate vertebrae, as in the Jurassic Archaopteryx, 

Still more wonderful than Ichthyornis is the marvellous bird 
described by Marsh under the name of Ilesperornis regalis. 
This presents us with a gigantic diving bird, somewhat re- 
sembling the existing Loons” {Coly 77 ibiis), but agreeing 
with Ichthyornis in having the jaws furnished with conical, 
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recurved, pointed teeth (fig. 212, b). Hence these forms are 
grouped together in a new sub-class, under the name of Odon- 
tornithes or ^‘Toothed Birds.’' The teeth of Hesperornis (fig. 
212, d) resemble those of Ichthyornis in their general form; 




Fig, 212 — Toothed Birds {Odotitorniihci) of the Cretaceous Rc)cl* s of Anieuca. ti, 
Loftlowei jaw of Ichthyornis dispar, .slightly enlarged ; by Left loNver jaw of I/iKspcionii't 
^v^nlh, leduccd to nearly one-fouith of the natural si/e ; c, Ceivical vei tebia of hhthyoinis 
dispaiy front view, twice the natural si^e ; ff', Side view of the same ; Tooth of licspcr- 
or ms rc^abis, enlarged to twice the natural bize. (After IMarbli ) 


but instead of being sunk in distinct sockets, they are simply 
implanted in a deep continuous groove in the bony substance 
of the jaw. The front of the upper jaw does not carry teeth, 
and was probably encased in a horny beak. The breast-bone 
is entirely destitute of a central ridge or keel, and the wings 
are minute and quite rudimentary ; so that Ilrsperoniis, unlike 
Ichihyornis^ must have been wholly deprived of the jjower of 
flight, in this respect approaching the existing Penguins. The 
tail consists of about twelve vertebrae, of which the last three or 
four are amalgamated to form a flat terminal mass, there being 
at the same time clear indications that the tail was capable 
of up and down movement in a vertical plane, this i)roba- 
bly fitting it to serve as a swimming-paddie or rudder. The 
legs were powerfully constructed, and the feet were adapted to 
assist the bird in rapid motion through the water. The known 
remains of Hesperornis regalis prove it to have been a swim- 
ming and diving bird, of larger dimensions than any of the 
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aquatic members of the class of Birds with which we are ac- 
quainted at the present day. It appears to have stood between 
five and six feet high, and its inability to fly is fully compen- 
sated for by the numerous adaptations of its structure to a 
watery life. Its teeth prove it to have been carnivorous in its 
habits, and it probably lived upon fishes. It is a curious fact 
that two Birds agreeing with one another in the wholly abnor- 
mal character of possessing teeth, and in other respects so 
entirely different, should, like Ichthyornis and Iles^erornis^ 
have lived not only in the same geological period, but also in 
the same geographical area; and it is equally curious that 
the area inhabited by these toothed Birds should at the same 
time have been tenanted by winged and bird-like Reptiles 
belonging to the toothed genus Pterodaciylus and the toothless 
genus Pteranodoiu 

No remains of Mammals^ finally, have as yet been detected 
in any sedimentary accumulations of Cretaceous age. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TBE EOCENE PERIOD, 

Before commencing the study of the subdivisions of the 
Kainozoic series, there are some general considerations to be 
noted. In the first place, there is in the Old World a com- 
plete and entire physical break between the rocks of the 
Mesozoic and Kainozoic periods. In no instance in Europe 
are Tertiary strata to be found resting conformably upon any 
Secondary rock. The Chalk has invariably suffered much 
erosion and denudation before the lowest Tertiary strata were 
deposited upon it. This is shown by the fact that the actually 
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eroded surface of the Chalk can often be seen ; or, failing this, 
that we can point to the presence of the chalk-flints in the 
Tertiary strata. This last, of course, affords unquestionable 
proof that the Chalk must have been subjected to enoimoiis 
denudation prior to the formation of the I'crtiaiy beds, all the 
chalk itself having been removed, and nothing left but the 
flints, while these are all rolled and loimded. In the continent 
of North America, on the other hand, the lowest Teitiary strata 
have been shown to graduate downwards conformably with the 
highest Cretaceous beds, it being a matter of difficulty to draw 
a precise line of demarcation between the two formations. 

In the second place, there is a marked break in the life of 
the Mesozoic and Kainozoic periods. With the exception of 
a few Forammifcm, and one Brachiopod (the latter doubtful), 
no Cretaceous species is knowm to have survived the Creta- 
ceous period; while several characteristic families^ such as the 
Ainmofiiiidce^ Bekmnitidce^ and Hippuritidee^ died out entirely 
with the close of the Cretaceous rocks. In the Tertiary rocks, 
on the other hand, not only are all the animals and plants 
more or less like existing types, but we meet with a constantly- 
increasing number of Iwi7ig species as we pass from the bottom 
of the Kainozoic series to the top. Upon this last fact is 
founded the modern classification of the Kainozoic rocks, 
propounded by Sir Charles Lyell. 

The absence in strata of Tertiary age of the chambered 
Cephalopods, the Belemnites, the Hippiirites^ the Inocerami, 
and the diversified types of Reptiles which form such con- 
spicuous features in the Cretaceous fauna, render the palaeon- 
tological break between the Chalk and the Eocene one far too 
serious to be overlooked. At the same time, it is to be re- 
membered that the evidence afforded by the explorations car- 
ried out of late years as to the animal life of the deep sea, ren- 
ders it certain that the extinction of marine forms of life at the 
close of the Cretaceous period was far less extensive than had 
been previously assumed. It is tolerably certain, in fact, that 
we may look upon some of the inhabitants of the depths of our 
existing oceans as the direct, if modified, descendants of ani- 
mals which were in existence when the Chalk was deposited. 

It follows from the general want of conformity between the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, and still more from the great 
difference in life, that the Cretaceous and Tertiaiy periods are 
separated, in the Old World at any rate, by an enormous lapse 
of unrepresented time. How long this interval may have been, 
we have no means of judging exactly, but it very possibly was 
as long as the whole Kainozoic epoch itself. Some day we 
20 
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shall doubtless find, at some part of the earth’s surface, marine 
strata which were deposited during this period, and which will 
contain fossils intermediate in character between the organic 
remains which respectively characterise the Secondary and 
Tertiary periods. At present, we have only slight traces of 
such deposits — as, for instance, the Maestricht beds, the Faxoe 
Limestone, and the Pisolitic Limestone of France. 

Classification of the Tertiary Rocks.— I’he classifica- 
tion of the Tertiary rocks is a matter of unusual difficulty, in 
conseipience of their occurring in disconnected basins, form- 
ing a series of detached areas, which hold no relations of 
superposition to one another. The order, therefore, of the 
d cTtiaries in point of time, can only be determined by an ap- 
])cial to fossils ; and in such determination Sir Charles Lyell 
proposed to take as the basis of classification the p 7 vportion of 
living or exkting species of MoUusca which occurs in each stratum 
or ^roup of strata. Acting upon this principle, Sir Charles 
Lyell divides the Tertiary series into four groups : — 

I. The Eocene formation (Gr. dawn ; kainos^ new), con- 
taining the smallest proportion of exi.sting species, and being, 
tlierefore, the oldest division. In this classification, only the 
MoUusca are taken into account; and it was found that of 
these about three and a half per cent were identical with ex- 
isting species. 

II . The Miocene formation (Gr. meion^ less ; kainos^ new), 
with more recent species than the Eocene, but less than the suc- 
ceeding foimation, and less than one-half the total number in the 
formation. As before, only the MoUusca are taken into account, 
and about 17 per cent of these agree with existing species. 

III. The Pliocene formation (Gr. fleion^ more ; kahws, new), 
with generally more than half the species of shells identical with 
existing species — the proportion of these varying from 35 to 
50 per cent in the lower beds of this division, up to 90 or 95 
per cent in its higher portion. 

IV. The Post-Tertiary Formations^ in which all the shells 

belong to existmg sfecics. This, in turn, is divided into two 
minor groups — the Post-Pliocene and Recent Foimiations, In 
the Post-Phocene formations, while all the MoUusca belong to 
existing species, most of the Mammals belong to extinct 
species. In the Recent the quadrupeds, as well as the 

shells, belong to living species. 

The above, with some modifications, was the original classi- 
fication proposed by Sir Charles Lyell for the Tertiary rocks, 
and now universally accepted. More recent researches, it is 
true, have somewhat altered the proportions of existing species 
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to extinct, as stated above. The general principle, however, 
of an increase in the number of living species, still holds good; 
and this is as yet the only satisfactory basis upon which it has 
been proposed to arrange the Tertiary deposits. 

Eocene Formation. 

The Eocene rocks are the lowest of the Tertiary series, and 
comprise all those Tertiary deposits in which there is only a 
small proportion of existing Mollusca — from three and a half 
to five per cent. The Eocene rocks occur in several basins in 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and other parts of Europe, 
and in the United ^States. The subdivisions which have been 
established are extremely numerous, and it is often impossible 
to parallel those of one basin with those of another. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to accept the division of the Eocene 
formation into three great groups — Lower, jMiddle, and Upper 
Eocene — and to consider some of the more important beds 
comprised under these heads in Europe and in North America. 

1. Eocene of Britain, (i.) Low^er Eocene. — The base 
of the Eocene series in Britain is constituted by about 90 feet 
of light-coloured, sometimes argillaceous sands {Thanct Sands)^ 
which are of marine origin. Above these, or forming the base 
of the formation where these are wanting, come mottled clays 
and sands with lignite ( Woolwich and Reading series\ which 
are estuarine or fluvio-niarine in origin. The highest member 
of the Lower Eocene of Britain is the London Clay^^^ consist- 
ing of a great mass of dark-brown or blue clay, sometimes with 
sandy beds, or with layers of “septaria,” the whole attaining a 
thickness of from 200 to as much as 500 feet. The London 
Clay is a purely marine deposit, containing many marine fossils,, 
witli the remains of terrestrial animals and plants ; all of which 
indicate a higli temperature of the sea and tropical or sub- 
tropical conditions of the land. 

(2.) Middle Eocene. — The inferior portion of the Middle 
Eocene of Britain consists of marine beds, chiefly consisting 
of sand, clays, and gravels, and attaining a very considerable 
thickness {Bagshoi and BracMcsham Ms). The superior por- 
tion of the Middle Eocene of Britain, on the other liand, con- 
sists of deposits which are almost exclusively fresh-water or 
brackish-^^'ater in origin {Hcadon and Oshorne series). 

"J'he chief Continental formations of Middle Eocene age are 
the ‘‘Calcaire grossicr’^ of the Paris basin, and the “ Num- 
niulitic Limestone” of the Alps. 

(3.) Upper Eocene. — If the Headon and Osborne beds of 
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the Isle of Wight be placed in the Middle Eocene, the only 
British representatives of the Upper Eocene are the BemMdge 
beds. These strata consist of limestones, clays, and marls, 
which have for the most part been deposited in fresh or brack- 
ish water. 

IL Eocene Beds of the Paris Basin. — The Eocene 
strata are very well developed in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
where they occupy a large area or basin scooped out of the 
Chalk. The beds of this area are partly marine, partly fresh- 
water in origin ; and the following table (after Sir Charles 
Lyell) shows their subdivisions and their parallelism with the 
English series ; — 


General Table of French Eocene Strata. 


UPPER eocene. 


French Subdivisions, 

A. I. Gypseous series of Mont- 
martre. 

A. 2. Calcaire silicieux, or Tia- 
vertin Inf^rieur. 

A. 3. Gr^s de Beauchamp, or 
Sables Moyens. 


English Equivalents, 

1. Bembridge series. 

2. Osborne and Headoii series. 

3. White sand and clay of Barton 

Cliff, Hants. 


MIDDLE 

B. I. Calcaire Grossier. 

B. 2. Soissonnais Sands, or Lits 

Coquilliers. 

lower 

C. I. Aigile de Londres at base of 

Hill of Cassel, iieai Dun- 
Idik. 

C. 2. Argile plastique and lignite. 


C. 3. Sables de Bracheux. 


EQCENE. 

1. Bagshot and Bracklesham beds. 

2. Wanting. 

eocene. 

I. London clay. 


2. Plastic clay and sand with lig- 
nite (Woolwich and Reading 
seiies). 

3 Thanet sands. 


HI. Eocene Strata of the United States, — The low- 
e.st member of the Eocene deposits of North America is the 
so-called Lignitic Formation” which is largely developed in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
and California, and sometimes attains a thickness of several 
thousand feet. Stratigraphically, this formation exhibits the 
interesting point that it graduates downwards insensibly and 
conformably into the Cretaceous, whilst it is succeeded imcon- 
formably by strata of Middle Eocene age. Lithologically, the 
series consists principally of sands and clays, with beds of lig- 
nite and coal, and its organic remains show that it is principally 
of fresh-water origin with a partial intermixture of marine beds. 
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These marine strata of the Lignitic formation ’’ are of special 
interest, as showing such a commingling of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary types of life, that it is impossible to draw any rigid 
line in this region between the Mesozoic and Kainozoic sys- 
tems. Thus the marine beds of the Lignitic series contain 
such characteristic Cretaceous forms as Ltoceramus and Am- 
monites^ along with a great number of Univalves of a distinctly 
Tertiary type (Cones, Cowries, &c.) Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we must regard this series of deposits as affording a kind 
of transition between the Cretaceous and the Eocene, holding 
in some respects a position which may be compared with that 
held by the Purbeck beds in Britain as regards the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous. 

The Middle Eocene of the United States is represented 
by the Claiborne and Jackson beds. The Claiborne series is 
extensively developed at Claiborne, Alabama, and consists of 
sands, clays, lignites, marls, and impure limestones, containing 
marine fossils along with numerous plant-remains. The Jack- 
son series is represented by lignitic clays and marls which occur 
at Jackson, Mississippi. Amongst the more remarkable fossils 
of this series are the teeth and bones of Cetaceans of the 
genus Zeuglpdon. 

Strata of Upper Eocene age occur in North America at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and are known as the Vicksburg series. 
They consist of lignites, clays, marls, and limestones. Fresh- 
water deposits of Eocene age are also largely developed in 
parts of the Rocky Mountain region. The most lemarkable 
fossils of these beds are Mammals, of which a large number of 
species have been already determined. 

Life of the Eocene Period. 

The fossils of the Eocene deposits are so numerous that 
nothing more can be attempted here than to give a brief and 
general sketch of the life of the period, special attention being 
directed to some of the more prominent and interesting types, 
amongst which — as throughout the Tertiary series— the Mam- 
mals hold the first place. It is not uncommon, indeed, to 
speak of the Tertiary period as a whole under the name of the 
Age of Mammals,’^ a title at least as well deserved as that of 
Age of Reptiles ” applied to the Mesozoic, or “Age of Mol- 
luscs ’’ applied to the Palaeozoic epoch. 

As regards the plants of the Eocene, the chief point to be 
noticed is, that the conditions which had already set in with 
the commencement of the Upper Cretaceous, are here con- 
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tinned, and still further enforced. The Cycads of the Secondary 
period, if they have not totally disappeared, are exceedingly 
rare; and the Conifers^ losing the predominance which they 
enjoyed in the Mesozoic, aie now relegated to a subordinate 
though well-defined place in the terrestrial vegetation. The 
great majoiity of the Eocene plants are referable to the groups 
of the Angiospennous Exogens and the IMonocotyledons ; and 
the vegetation of the period, upon the whole, approximates 
closely to that now existing upon the earth. The plants of the 
European Eocene are, however, in the main most closely allied 
to forms which are now characteristic of tropical or sub-tropical 
regions. T'hus, in the London Clay are found numerous fruits 
of Palms {NipadiUs^ fig. 213), along with various other plants, 
most of which indicate a warm climate 
as prevailing in the south of England 
at the commencement of the Eocene 
period. In the Eocene strata of North 
America occur numerous plants belong- 
ing to existing types — such as Palms, 
Conifers, the Magnolia, Cinnamon, Fig, 
Dog-wood, Maple, Hickory, Poplar, 
Plane, &c. Taken as a whole, the 
Eocene flora of North America is nearly 
related to that of the Miocene strata of 
Europe, as well as to that now existing 
American area. We may con- 
London Clay, Lsie of sheppey. clude, therefore, that “the forests of 
the American Eocene resembled those 
of the European Miocene, and even of modern America*' 
(Dana). 

As regards the animals of the Eocene period, the Protozoans 
are repre.sented by numerous Foraminifera^ which reach here 
their maximum of development, both as regards the size of 
individuals and the number of generic types. Many of the 
Eocene Foraminifers are of small size ; but even these not 
uncommonly form whole rock-masses. Thus, the so-called 
“Miliolite Limestone” of the Paris basin, largely used as a 
building-stone, is almost wholly composed of the shells of a 
small species of Miliola. The most remarkable, however, of 
the many members of tliis group of animals which flourished in 
Eocene times, are the “ Nummiilites ” {NHmmulina\ so called 
from their resemblance in shape to coins (Lat. nummus^ a coin). 
The Niimmulites are amongst the largest of all known 
mmifera^ sometimes attaining a size of three inches in circum- 
ference; and their internal structure is very complex (fig. 214). 
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Many species are known, and they are particularly character- 
istic of the Middle and Upper of these periods — their place 



1 2 3 

Fig. 2i^,—’NmnmuUna Itevigaia. Middle Eocene. 


being sometimes taken by Oi’hitoides^ a form very similar to the 
Nummulite in external appearance, but differing in its internal 
details. In the Middle Eocene, the remains of Nummulites 
are found in vast numbeis in a very widely-spread and easily- 
recognised formation known as the ^^Numniulitic Limestone” 
(fig. to). According to Sir Charles Lyell, the Numniulitic 
Idinestone of the Swiss Alps rises to more than 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and attains here and in other moun- 
tain-chains a thickness of several thousand feet. It may be 
said to play a far more conspicuous part than any other Tertiary 
group in the solid framework of the earth’s crust, whether in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. It occurs in Algeria and Morocco, 
and has been traced from Egypt, wheie it was largely quarried 
of old for the building of the Pyramids, into Asia Minor, and 
across Persia by Bagdad to the mouths of the Indus. It has 
been observed not only in Cutch, but in the mountain-ranges 
which separate Scinde from Persia, and which form the passes 
leading to Cabul ; and it has been followed still further east- 
ward into India, as far as Eastern Bengal and the frontiers of 
China.” The shells of Nummulites have been found at an 
elevation of 16,500 feet above the level of the sea in Western 
Thibet ; and the distinguished and philosophical geologist just 
quoted, further remarks, that “when we have once arrived at 
the conviction that the Nummulitic formation occupies a mid- 
dle and upper place in the Eocene series, we are struck with 
the comparatively modern date to which some of the greatest 
revolutions in the physical geogruphy of Europe, Asia, and 
Northern Africa must be referred. All the mountain-chains — 
such as the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathians, and Plimalayas — into 
the composition of whose central and loftiest parts the Num- 
mulitic strata enter bodily, could have had no existence till 
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after the Middle Eocene period. During that period, the sea 
prevailed where these chains now rise; for Nummulites and 
their accompanying Testacea were unquestionably inhabitants 
of salt water.” 

The Cmhnterates of the Eocene are represented principally 
by Corals^ mostly of types identical with or nearly allied to 
•those now in existence. Perhaps the most characteristic group 
of these is that of the Tuiinnolidm^ comprising a number of 
simple “ cup corals,” which probably lived in moderately deep 
water. One of the forms belonging to this family is here 
figured (fig. 215). Besides true Corals, the Eocene deposits 
have yielded the remains of the ^‘Sea- 



pens” {Pennatulidti) and the branched 
skeletons of the ‘‘Sea-shrubs” {Gorgoiiidd), 

The Echmodenns are represented prin- 
cipally by Sea-urchins, and demand nothing 
more than mention. It is to be observed, 
however, that the great group of the Sea- 
lilies [Crinoidi) is now verging on extinc- 
tion, and is but very feebly represented. 

Amongst ihtMollusca^'Ci\^ Polyzoans and 
Erachiofods also require no special men- 
tion, beyond the fact that the latter are 
greatly reduced in numbers, and belong 
principally to the existing genera Terc- 
bratula and Phynchonella. The Bivalves 
i^LamcUibranchs) and the Univalves {Gas- 
teropods) are exceedingly numerous, and 
almost all the principal existing genera are 
now represented ; though less than five 
per cent of the Eocene species are identical 
with those now living. It is difficult to 
make any selection from the many Bivalves 
which are known in deposits of this age ; 
but species of Cardita^ Crassatclla, Leda^ 
Cyrena^ Macira, Cardhtni^ Ps(vm 7 }iohia^^Q,.^ 


Fig. S15. —■ Tutbhwlia 
sulcaia, viewed from one 
side, and from above. 
Eocene, 


may be mentioned as very characteristic. 
The Cardita planicosta here figured (fig. 
216) is not only very abundant in the 


Middle Eocene, but is very widely distri- 
buted, ranging from Europe to the Pacific coast of North 
America. The Univalves of the Eocene are extremely nu- 
merous, and generally beautifully preserved. The majority 
of them belong to that great section of the Gastci'opods in 
which the mouth of the shell is notched or produced into 
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a canal (when the shell is said to be siphoiiostomatoiis — 
this section including the carnivorous and most highly- or- 



Fig. ^zt.—Cardita planicosia. Middle Eocene. 


ganised groups of the class. Not only is this the case, but 
a large number of the Eocene Univalves belong to^ types 
which now attain their maximum of development in the 
warmer regions of the globe. Thus we find numerous species 
of Cones {ConHs\ Volutes {Volutd)^ Cowries {Cyprm^ fig. 218), 



Fig. ^1^,-^Typhls tuhijer^ a * * siphonosto- 
matoub ” Univalve. Eocene. 


Fig. arS. — 
elegans. Eocene. 




Olives and Rice-shells (Olivo), Mitre-shells (Mitra), Trumpet- 
shells (Trit 07 i\ Auger-shells (Terchni), and Fig-shells (Py 7 Uila). 
Along with these are many forms of Flcuroioma, Rostellaria, 
Spindle-shells (Fitsiis), Dog-whelks (Nassa), Mtmces, and many 
round-mouthed (“ holostomatous species, belonging to such 
genera as TurritcUa, Nerita, Natica, Scalarla, &c. The genus 
Ccnthiim (fig. 219), most of the living forms of which are 
found in warm rcgion.s, inhabiting fresh or brackish w-aters, 
undergoes a vast development in the Eocene period, where it 
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is represented by an immense number of specific forms, some 
of which attain very large dimensions. In the Eocene strata 
of the Paris basin alone, nearly one hundred 
and fifty species of this genus have been 
detected. The more strictly fresh - water 
deposits of the Eocene period have also 
yielded numerous remains of Univalves such 
as are now proper to rivers and lakes, to- 
gether with the shells of true Land-snails. 
Amongst these may be mentioned numerous 
species of Lminma (fig. 22o\ Physa (fig. 221), 
Melania^ Paludina^ PlanorUs^ Helix, Bull- 
mus, and Cyclostoma (fig. 222). 

With regard to the Cephalopods, the chief 
point to be noticed is, that all the beautiful 
and complex forms which peculiarly char- 
Fiff. at9.— acterised the Cretaceous period have here 
Eo- disappeared. We no longer meet with a 
’ single example of the Turrilite, the Baculite, 

the Hamite, the Scaphite, or the Ammonite. The only ex- 
ception to this statement is the occurrence of one species 





Fig. 220. — Limuepa Fig. v2x,’~~Pkysa Fig. 222 . — Cyclostoma 

jtyramidalis. Eocene. colutmians. Eocene. Arnoudii. Eocene. 



of Ammonite in the so-called Lignitic Formation” of North 
America ; but the beds containing this may possibly be rather 
referable to the Cretaceous — and this exception does not 
affect the fact that the Ammonitidcc^ as a family, had be- 
come extinct before the Eocene strata were deposited. The 
ancient genus Nautilus still survives, the sole representative of 
the once mighty order of the Tetrabranchiatc Cephalopods. 
In the order of the JDibranchiafes, we have a like phenomenon 
to observe in the total extinction of the great family of the 
^^Belemnites.” No form refeJ!lble to this group has hitherto 
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been found in any Tertiary stratum; but the internal skeletons 
of Cuttle-fishes (such as Belosepia) are not unknown. 

Remains of Fishes are very abundant in strata of Eocene 
age, especially in certain localities. The most famous depot 
for the fossil fishes of this j^eriod is the limestone of ]\Ionte 
Bolca, near Verona, which is inters tratified with beds of vol- 
canic ashes, the whole being referable to the Middle Eocene. 
The fishes here seem to have been suddenly destroyed by a 
volcanic eruption, and are found in vast numbers. Agassiz 
has described over one hundred and thirty species of Fishes 
from this locality, belonging to seventy-seven genera. All 
the species are extinct; but about one-half of the genera are 
represented by living forms. The great majority of the 



Fig. ^'2%.-—Rho7nhts mznimnSi a small fossil Turbot from the Eocene Tertiary, 
Munlc Uolca. 


Eocene Fishes belong to the order of the “Bony Fishes" 
{ 7 'cieostcans\ so tliat in the main the forms of Fishes charac- 
terising the Eocene arc similar to those which predominate 
in existing seas. In addition to the above, a few Ganoids and 
a large number of Placoids are known to occur in the Eocene 
rocks. Amongst the latter are found numerous teeth of true 
Sharks, sucli as Otodus (fig. 224) and Carcharodo?!. The 
pointed and serrated teeth of the latter sometimes attain a 
length of over half a foot, indicating that these predaceous 
fishes attained gigantic dimensions; and it is interesting to 
note that teeth, in external appearance very similar to those 
of the caily Tertiary genus Ca^rharodon, have been dredged 
from great depths during the recent expedition of the Chal- 
lenger. There also occur not uncommonly the flattened 
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teeth of Rays (fig. 225), consisting of fiat bony pieces placed 
close together, and forming “a kind of mosaic pavement on 
both the upper and lower jaws ” (Owen). 

In the class of the Reptiles^ the disappearance of the char* 




Fig. 324.— Tooth of 
uiod 7 ts obli^Hus. 
Eocene. 


Fig. 225.— Flattened dental plates of a Ray 
{JMyliobatJS Edwarddi). Eocene. 


acteristic Mesozoic types is as marked a phenomenon as the 
introduction of new forms. The Ichthyosaurs, the Plesio- 
saurs, the Pterosaurs, and the Mosasaurs of the Mesozoic, 
find no representatives in the Eocene Tertiary; and the same 
is true of the Deinosaurs, if we except a few remains from the 
doubtfully- situated “ Lignitic formation” of the United States. 
On the other hand, all the modern orders of Reptiles are 
known to have existed during the Eocene period. The 
Cheloniaus are represented by true marine Turtles, by Ter- 
rapins^’ {Rmuiidm). and by “Soft Tortoises” (Trionycida). 
The order of the Snakes and Serpents {Ophidia) makes its 
appearance here for the first time under several forms — all of 
which, liowever, are referable to the non-venomous group of 
the “ Constricting Serpents ” {Boided). The oldest of these 
is the Ralceophls toliapia/s of the London Clay of Sheppey, 
first made known to science by the researches of Professor 
Owen. The nearly - allied Palc&opJiis typhmis of the Eocene 
beds of Bracklesham appears to have been a Boa-constrictor- 
like Snake of about twenty feet in length. Similar Python- 
like Snakes {Palceophis^ DuiopJiis, &c.) have been described 
from the Eocene deposits of the United States. True Lizards 
{LaccrtUia 7 is) are found in some abundance in the Eocene 
dej^osits, — some being small terrestrial forms, like the common 
European lizards of the present day ; whilst others equal or 
exceed the living Monitors in size. Lastly, the modern order 
of the Crocodilla is largely represented in P^ocene times, by 
species belonging to all the existing genera, together with 
others referable to extinct types. As pointed out by Owen, 
it is an interesting fact that in the Eocene rocks of the south- 
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west of England, there occur fossil remains of all the three 
living types of Crococlilians — namely, the Gavials, the true 
Crocodiles, and the Alligators (fig. 226) — though at the 



Fig. 226.— Upper jaw of Alligator. Eocene Tertiary, Isle of Wight. 


present day these forms are all geographically restricted in 
their range, and are never associated together. 

Almost all the existing orders of Birds^ if not all, are 
represented in the Eocene deposits by remains often very 
closely allied to existing types. Thus, amongst the Swimming 
Birds {Naiatores) we find examples of forms allied to the 
living Pelicans and Mergansers; amongst the \\'’aders {Gral- 
iatores) we have birds resembling the Ibis (the Mmenhis 
gypsorum of the Paris basin) ; amongst the Running Birds 
{Cicrsorcs) we meet with the great Gastornis Parisicnsis^ which 
equalled the African Ostrich in height, and the still more 
gigantic Dasornis Londinensis ; remains of a Partridge rep- 
resent the Scratching Birds (Basores) the American Eocene 
has yielded the bones of one of the Climbing Birds {Sca/i- 
sores)^ apparently referable to the Woodpeckers ; the Protornls 
Glarisiensis of the Eocene Schists of Claris is the oldest 
known example of the Perching Birds (Inscssoi^es) ; and the 
Birds of Prey {Raptor es) are represented by Vultures, Owls, 
and Hawks. The toothed Birds of the Upper Cretaceous 
are no longer known to exist ; but Professor Owen has 
recently described from the London Clay the skull of a very- 
remarkable Bird, in which there is, at any rate, an approxi- 
mation to the structure of Ichfhyornh and IIesperor?iis, The 
bird in question has been named the Odontoptcryx toliapicus^ 
its generic title being derived from the very remarkable char- 
acters of its jaws. In this singular form (fig. 227) the margins 
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of both jaws are furnished with tooth-like denticulations, which 
differ from true teeth in being actually portions of the bony 



Fig. 227.— Skull of Oiioniojfieiyx ioUapicm, restored. (After Owen.) 


substance of the jaw it.self, with which they are continuous, 
and which were probably encased by extensions of the horny 
sheath of the bill. These tooth -like processes are of two 
sizes, the larger ones being comparable to canines \ and they 
are all directed forwards, and have a triangular or comiiressed 
conical form. From a careful consideration of all the dis- 
covered remains of this bird. Professor Owen concludes that 
OdontopUryx was a warm-blooded feathered biped, with 
wings ; and further, that it was web-footed and a fish eater, 
and that in the catching of its slippery prey it was assisted by 
this Pterosauroid armature of its jaws.” U])on the wliole, 
Odontoptcryx would appear to be most nearly related to the 
family of the Geese {Ansctdiiid) or Ducks {Anatidx)] but tlie 
extension of the bony substance of the jaws into tooth-like 
processes is an entirely unique character, in which it stands 
quite alone. 

The known Mammals of the Mesozoic period, as we have 
seen, are all of small size ; and with one not unetjui vocal 
exception, they appear to be referable to the order of the 
Pouched Quadrupeds {Marsupials)^ almost the lowest group 
of the whole class of the Mammalia, In the Eocene rocks, 
on the other hand, numerous remains of Quadrupeds have 
been brought to light, representing most of the great Mam- 
malian orders now in existence upon the earth, and in many 
cases indicating animals of very con.siderablc dimensions. We 
are, in fact, in a position to a.ssert that the majority of the 
great groups of Quadrupeds with which we are flimiliar at the 
present day were already in existence in the Eo<‘ene ])eriod, 
and thwit their ancient root-stocks were even in tliis curly time 
separated by most of the fundamental diiiferences of structure 
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which distinguish their living representatives. At the same 
time, there are some amongst the Eocene quadrupeds which 
have a ‘^generalised*^ character, and which maybe regaided 
as structural types standing midway between groups now 
sharply separated from one another. 

The order of the Marsupials — including the existing Kan- 
garoos, Wombats, Opossums, Phalangers, &c. — is poorly 
represented in deposits of Eocene age. The most celebrated 
example of this group is the Diddphys gypsorwn of the 
Gypseous beds of Montmartre, near Pans, an Opossum very 
nearly allied to the living Opossums of North and South 
America. 

No member of the Edentates (Sloths, Ant-eaters, and Arma- 
dillos) has hitherto been detected in any Plocene deposit. 
The aquatic order of the Sirenians (Dugongs and Manatees), 
with their fish-like bodies and tails, paddle - shaped fore- 
limbs, and wholly deficient hind-limbs, are represented in 
strata of this age by remains of the ancient Sea-Cows,’* to 
which the name of ITalitherhm has been applied. Nearly 
allied to the preceding is the likewise acjuatic order of the 
Whales and Dolphins (Cetaceans), in which the body is also 
fish'like, the hind-limbs are wanting, the fore-limbs are con- 
verted into powerful ‘‘flippers” or swimming-paddles, and 
the terminal extremity of the body is furnished with a 
horizontal tail-fin. Many existing Cetaceans (such as the 
Whalebone Whales) have no true teeth ; but others (Dol- 
phins, Porpoises, Sperm. Whales) possess simple conical teeth. 



Fig. <i^Z.—Zenzlodon cetoides. A, Molar tooth of the natural siae; B, Vertebra, 
reduced in size. From the Middle Eocene of the United States. (After Lyell.) 


In strata of Eocene age, however, we find a singular group 
of Whales, constituting the genus Zeuglodon (fig. 228), in 
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which the teeth differed from those of all existing forms in 
being of two kinds, — the front ones being conical incisors, 
whilst the back teeth or molars have serrated triangular 
crowns, and are inserted in the jaw by two roots. Each 
molar (fig. 228, A) looks as if it were composed of two 
separate teeth united on one side by their crowns ; and it is 
this peculiarity which is expressed by the generic name (Gr. 

a yoke ; tooth). The be'st - known species of 

the genus is the Zeitglodo 7 i cetoides of Owen, which attained 
a length of seventy feet. Remains of these gigantic Whales 
are very common in the ‘^Jackson Beds” of the Southern 
United States. So common are they that, according to Dana, 
the large vertebr?e, some of them a foot and a half long and 
a foot in diameter, were formerly so abundant over the 
country, in Alabama, that they were used for making walls, or 
were burned to rid the fields of them.” 

The great and important order of the Hoofed Quadrupeds 
( Ungulata) is represented in the Eocene by examples of both 
ot its two principal sections — namely, those with an uneven 
number of toes (one or three) on the foot {Ferissodactyk Ungu- 
lates)^ and those with an even number of toes (two or four) to 
each foot {Artiodactyk Ungulates), Amongst the Odd-toed 
Ungulates, the living family of the Tapirs {Tapiridie) is repre- 
sented by the genus Coryphodon of Owen. Nearly related to 
the preceding are the species of PalceotJierium^ which have 
a historical interest as being amongst the first of the Tertiary 
Mammals investigated by the illustrious Cuvier. Several 
species of Falmhcre are known, varying greatly in size, the 
smallest being little bigger than a hare, whilst the largest must 
have equalled a good-sized horse in its dimensions. The 
species of Falceotherium appear to have agreed with the 
existing Tapirs in possessing a lengthened and flexible nose, 
which formed a short probobcis or trunk (fig. 229), suitable as 
an instrument for stiipping off the foliage of trees — the char- 
acters of the mofar teeth showing them to have been strictly 
herbivorous in their habits. They differ, however, from the 
Tapirs, amongst other characters, in the fact that both the 
fore and the hind feet possessed three toes each ; whereas in 
the latter there are four toes on each fore-foot, and the hind- 
feet alone are three-toed. The remains of Fakeothcrla have 
been found in such abundance in certain localities as to show 
that these animals roamed in great herds over the fertile plains 
of France and the south of England during the later portion 
of the Eocene period. The accompanying illustration (fig. 
229) represents the notion which the great Cuvier was induced 
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by his researches to form as to the outward appearance of 
Falaotherium magnum. Recent discoveries, however, have 



Fig. sag -—Outline of Palaoi/ierhon restored. Upper Eocene, Europe, 

(After Cuvier.) 


rendered it probable that this restoration is in some important 
respects inaccurate. Instead of being bulky, massive, and 
more or less resembling the living Tapirs in form, it would rather 
appear that Palcsoiheritm magnum was in reality a slender, 
graceful, and long-necked animal, more closely resembling in 
general figure a Llama, or certain of the Antelopes. 

The singular genus Anchitherium forms a kind of transition 
between the Pcdmtheria and the true Horses (Equido&), The 
Horse (fig. 230, D) possesses but one fully-developed toe to 
each foot, this being terminated by a single broad hoof, and 
representing the mtdd/e toe — the third of the typical five- 
fingered or five-toed limb of Quadrupeds in general. In 
addition, however, to this fully-developed toe, each foot in 
the horse carries two rudimentary toes which are concealed 
beneath the skin, and are known as the “ splint-bones.” 
These are respectively the second and fourth toes, in an 
aborted condition ; and the first and fifth toes are wholly 
wanting. In Hipparion (fig. 230, C), the foot is essentially 
like that of the modern Horses, except that the second and 
fourth toes no longer are mere “ splint-bones,” hidden be- 
neath the skin ; but have now little hoofs, and hang freely, 
but uselessly, by the side of the great middle toe, not being 
sufficiently developed to reach the ground. In Anchitherium, 
again (fig. 230, E), the foot is three-toed, like that of Hipparion; 
but the two lateral toes (the second and fourth) are so- far 
21 
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developed that they now reach the ground. The first digit 
(thumb or great toe) is still wanting j as also is the fifth digit 



Fig. 230.— Skeleton of the foot in various forms belonging to the family of the Eguidep. 
A, Foot of Orohlpp2iSy Miocene ; B'oot of Aiichitherium^ Upper Koceno and Lower 
Miocene ; C, Foot of Hipp<^n(jn, Upper Miocene and Pliocene ; D, Foot of Horse 
{Eqiius), Pliocene and Recent. The figures indicate the numbers of the digits in the 
typical five-fingered hand of Mammals. (After Marsh.) 

(little linger or little toe). Lastly^ the- Eocene- rocks have 
yielded in North America the remains, of a small Equine' 
quadruped, to which Marsh has given the name of Orohippus. 
In this singular form — which was not larger than a fox— the 
foot (fig. 230, A) carries four toes, all of which are hoofed and 
touch the ground, but of which the third toe is still the largest. 
The fi 7 ’st toe (thumb or great toe) is still wanting ; but in thi.s. 
ancient representative of the Horses, the ffth or little” toe 
appears for the first time. As all the above-mentioned forms, 
succeed one another in point of time, it may be regarded as. 
probable that we shall yet be able to point, with some cer- 
tainty, to some still older example of the Equidcc, in which 
the first digit is developed, and the foot assumes its typical 
five-fingered condition. 

Passing on to the Even-toed or Artiodactyk Un^^nlafes^ no- 
representative of the Hippotamm seems yet to have existed, 
but there are several forms {C/m 7 'opotanim, PJyopotamus^ ike,) 
more or less closely allied to the Pigs (Suida) ; and the 
singular group of the A 7 iop/otheridai may l)e regarded as form- 
ing a kind of transition between the Swine and the Ruminants. 
The A 7 iopiothcrla (fig. 231) were slender in form, the largest 
not exceeding a donkey in size, with long tails, and having the 
feet terminated by two hoofed toes each, sometimes with a 
pair of small accessory hoofs as well. The teeth exhibit the 
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peculiarity that they are arranged in a continuous series, with- 
out any gap or interval between th e molars and the canines ; and 



Fig. 231. — Ano^ioiheHwn commune Eocene Tertiary, France. (After Cuvier.) 

the back teeth, like those of all the Ungulates, are adapted for 
grinding vegetable* food, their crowns resembling in form those 
of the true Ruminants. The genera Dichohune and Xiphodon^ 
of the Middle and Upper Eocene, are closely related to 
Anoplothermm^ but are more slender and deer-like in form. 
No example of the great Ruminant group of the Ungulate 
Quadrupeds has as yet been detected in deposits of Eocene 
age. 

Whilst true Ruminants appear to be unknown, the Eocene 
strata of North America have yielded to the researches of 
Professor Marsh examples of an extraordinary group {Dim- 
cerafa), which may be considered as in some respects inter- 
mediate between the Ungulates and the Proboscideans. In 
Dinoceras itself (fig. 232) we have a large animal, equal in 
dimensions to the living Elephants, which it further resembles 
in the structure of the massive limbs, except that there are 
only four toes to each fool. The upper jnw was devoid of 
front teeth, but there were two very large canine teeth, in the 
form of tusks directed perpendicularly downwards ; and there 
was also a series of six small molars on each. Each upj)er 
jaw-bone carried a bony projection, which was probably of the 
nature of a ‘Miorn-core,” and was originally sheathed in horn. 
Two similar, but smaller, horn-cores are carried on the nasal 
bones \ and two much larger projections, also probably of the 
nature of horn-cores, were carried upon the forehead. We 
iiiay thus infer that Dinoceras possessed three pairs of horns, 
all of which resembled the horns of the Sheep and Oxen in 
consisting of a central bony ‘‘core/’ surrounded by a horny 
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sheath. The nose was not prolonged into a proboscis or 
“trunk,” as in the existing Elephants j and the tail was short 



Fig. aja.— Skull of Dhtoceras 77iirabilis, greatly reduced. Eocene, North America. 
(AfterMarsh.) 


and slender. Many forms of the Dinocerata are known ; but all 
these singular and gigantic quadrupeds appear to have been 
confined to the North American continent, and to be restricted 
to the Eocene period. 

The important order of the Elephants {Prohoscidea) is also 
not known to have come into existence during the Eocene 
period On the other hand, the great order of the Beasts of 
Prey {Carnivora) is represented in Eocene strata by several 
forms belonging to different types. Thus the Arctocyon pre- 
sents us with an Eocene Carnivore more or less closely allied 
to the existing Racoons ; the Palmnyctis appears to be related 
to the recent Civet-cats; the genus Hymnodon is in some 
respects comparable to the living Hysenas ; and the Cafiis 
Parlsiensis of the gypsum-bearing beds of Montmartre may 
perhaps be allied to the Foxes. 

The order of the Bats {C/ieirojfif era) is represented in Eocene 
strata of the Paris basin (Gypseous series of Montmartre) by 
the Vespertilio Parlsiensis (fig. 233), an insect-eating Bat very 
similar to some of the existing European forms. Lastly, the 
Eocene deposits have yielded more or less satisfactory evi- 
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dence of the existence in Europe at this period of examples of 
the orders of the Gnawing Mammals (Sodenita), the Insect- 



Fig. 233,—- Portion of the skeleton of Ve&periilio Parhiensh, Eocene Tertiary, France, 

eating Mammals {Insect ivora), and the Monkeys {Quadru- 
mana),^ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MIOCENE PERIOD. 

The Miocene rocks comprise those Tertiary deposits which 
contain less than about 35 per cent of existing species of shells 
(Molluscct)^ and more than 5 per cent — or those deposits in 
which the proportion of living shells is less than of extinct 
species. They are divisible into a Lower Miocene {Oligocene) 
and an Upper Miocene series. 

In Britain^ the Miocene rocks are very poorly developed, 
one of their leading developments being at Bovey Tracy in 
Devonshire, where there occur sands, clays, and beds of lignite 

* A shoit list of the more important works relating to the Eocene 
rocks and fossils will be given after all the Teitiary deposits have been 
treated of 
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or imperfect coal. These strata contain numerous plants, 
amongst which are Vines, Figs, the Cinnamon-tree, Palms, 
and many Conifers, especially those belonging to the genus 
Sequoia (the “Red-woods”). These Bovey Tracy lignites aie 
of Lower Miocene age, and they are lacustrine in origin. Also 
of Lower Miocene age are the so-called Hempstead Beds 
of Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. These attain a thickness of 
less than 200 feet, and are shown by their numerous fossils to 
be principally a true marine formation. Lastly, the Duke of 
Argyll, in 1851, showed that there existed at Ardtun, in the 
island of Mull, certain Tertiary strata containing numerous 
remains of plants ; and these also are now regarded as belong- 
ing to the Lower Miocene. 

In Frafue^ the Lower Miocene is represented in Auvergne, 
Cantal, and Velay, by a great thickness of nearly horizontal 
strata of sands, sandstone, clays, marls, and limestones, the 
whole of fresh-water origin. The principal fossils of these 
lacustrine deposits are Mammalia^ of which the remains occur 
in great abundance. In the valley of the Loire occur the 
typical European deposits of Upper Miocene age. These are 
known as the “ Faluns,” from a provincial term applied to 
shelly sands, employed to spread upon soils which are deficient 
in lime; and the Upper Miocene is hence sometimes spoken 
of as the “ Falunian ” formation. The Faluns occur in scat- 
tered patches, which are rarely more than 50 feet in thickness, 
and consist of sands and marls. The fossils are chiefly marine; 
but there occur also land and fresh- water shells, together with 
the remains of numerous Mammals. About 25 per cent of the 
shells of the Faluns are identical with existing species. The 
sands, limestones, and marls of the Department of Gers, near 
the base of the Pyrenees, rendered famous by the number of 
Mammalian remains exhumed from them by M. Lartet, also 
belong to the age of the Faluns. 

In Switzerland, between the Alps and the Jura, there occurs 
a great series of Miocene deposits, known collectively as the 
“ Molasse,” from the soft nature of a greenish sandstone, 
which constitutes one of its chief members. It attains a tlnck- 
ness of many thousands of feet, and rises into lofty mountains, 
some of which — as the Rigi — are more than 6000 feet in 
height The middle portion of the Molasse is of marine 
origin, and is shown by its fossils to be of the age of the 
Faluns; but the lower and upper portions of the formation 
jare mainly or entirely of fresh- water origin. The Lower 
Molasse (of Lower Miocene age) has yielded about 500 sjjccies 
of plarjts, mostly of tropical or sub-tropical forms. The Ujjper 
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Molasse has yielded about the same number of plants, with 
(about 900 species of Insects, such as wood-eating Beetles 
Water-beetles, W-hite Ants, Dragon-flies, &c. 

In Belgium^ .-strata of both Lower and Upper Miocene age 
.are known, — ithe former {Bupeltan Clays) containing numerous 
marine fossils; whilst the latter {Boldcrherg Sands) have 
yielded numerous -shells corresponding with those of the 
i^aluns. 

In Austria^ Miocene strata are largely developed, marine 
ibeds belonging to both the Lower and Upper division of the 
iformation occurring extensively in the Vienna basin. The 
well-known Brown 'Coals of Radaboj, in Croatia, with numer- 
ous plants and insects, are also of Lower Miocene age. 

In Gmnany^ deposits belonging to both the Lower and 
Upper di\ision of the Miocene formation are extensively de- 
veloped. To the fonne-r belong the marine strata of the May- 
lence basin, and the marine Rupelian Clay near Berlin ; whilst 
;a celebrated group of strata belonging to the Upper Miocene 
occurs near Epplesheim, in Kesse-Darmstadt, and is well 
known for the number of its Mammalian remains. 

In Greece^ at Pikermt^jiiear Athens, there occurs a celebrated 
(deposit of Upper Miocene age, well known to palseontologists 
through the researches of M.M. Wagner, Roth, and Gaudiy 
upon the numerous Mammalia which it contains. In Italy y 
.also, strata of both Lo’vver and Upper Miocene age are well 
ideveloped in the neighbourhood of Turin. 

In the Slwdlzk Hills, in India, at the southern foot of the 
Himalayas, occurs a series of Upper Miocene strata, which 
ihave become widely celebrated through the researches of Dr 
jFalconer and Sir Proby Cautley upon the numerous remains 
,of Mammals and Reptiles which they contain. Beds of corre- 
;Si)onding age, with similar fossils, are known to occur in the 
island of Perim in the Gulf of Cambay. 

Lastly, Miocene deposits are found in JVhrt/i America, in 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, California, Oregon, 
,&c., attaining a thickness of 1500 feet or more. They consist 
principally of clays, sands, and sandstones, sometimes of 
marine and sometimes of freslwater origin. Near Richmond, 
in Virginia, there occurs a remarkable stratum, wrongly called 

Infusorial Earth,” which is occasionally 30 feet in thickness, 
and consists almost wholly of the siliceous envelopes of cer- 
tain low forms of plants (Diatoms), along with the spicules of 
Sponges and other siliceous organisms (see fig. 16). The 
White River Group of Hayden occurs in the Upper Missouri 
jegion, and is largely exposed over the barren and desolate 
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district known as the “ Mauvaises Terres.” They have a 
thickness of 1000 feet or more, and contain numerous remains 
of Mammals. They are of lacustrine origin, and are believed 
to be of the age of the Lower Miocene. Upon the whole, 
about from 15 to 30 per cent of the Mollnsca of the American 
Miocene are identical with existing species. 

In addition to the regions previously enumerated, Miocene 
strata are known to be developed in Greenland^ Iceland^ Spitz- 
hrgen^ and in other areas of less importance. 

The life of the Miocene period is extremely abundant, and, 
from the nature of the deposits of this age, also extremely 
varied in its character. The marine beds of the formation 
have yielded numerous remains of both Vertebrate and Inver- 
tebrate sea-animals ; whilst the fresh-water deposits contain 
the skeletons of such shells, fishes, &c., as now inhabit rivers 
or lakes. Both the marine and the lacustrine beds have been 
shown to contain an enormous number of plants, the latter 
more particularly ; whilst the Brown Coals of the formation 
are made up of vegetable matter little altered from its original 
condition. The remains of air-breathing animals, such as 
Insects, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals, are also abundantly 
found, more especially in the fresh-water beds. 

The plants of the Miocene period are extraordinarily num- 
erous, and only some of the general features of the vegetation of 
this epoch can be indicated here. Our chief soinces of informa- 
tion as to the Miocene plants are the Brown Coals of Germany 
and Austria, the Lower and Upper Molasse of Switzerland, 
and the Miocene strata of the Arctic I'cgions. The lignites of 
Austria have yielded very numerous plants, chiefly of a tropical 
character — one of the most noticeable forms being a Palm of 
the genus Sabal (flg. 234, B), now found in America. The 
plants of the Lower Miocene of Switzerland are also mostly 
of a tropical character, but include several forms now found 
in North America, such as a Tulip-tree (Liriodendron) and a 
Cypress (Taxodium). Amongst the more remarkable forms 
from these beds maybe mentioned Fan-Palms (C/mnarops, 
fig 234, A), numerous tropical ferns, and two species of Cin- 
namon. ^ The plant-remains of the Upper Molasse of Switzer- 
land indicate an extraordinarily rank and luxuriant vegetation, 
composed mainly of plants which now live in warm countries. 
Among the commoner plants of this formation may be enume- 
rated many species of Maple (Acer), Plane-trees (Platamis 
235)^ Cinnamon-trees (fig. 236), and other members of the 
Lauracece, many species of Protcacm (Banksia, GrmVlea, ike.), 
several species of Sarsaparilla (S/nilax), Palms, Cypresses, <^c. 
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^ In Britain, the Lower Miocene strata of Bovey Tracy have 
yielded remains of Ferns, Vines, Fig, Cinnamon, Proteacece^ 



&c., along with numerous Conifers. The most abundant of 
these last is a gigantic pine — the Sequoia Coutfsice — which is 



Fig. w.—Plaianus nccroides, ati 
Upper Miocene Plane-tree, a, Leaf; 
6f The core of a bundle of fiuits; c, 
A single fruit. 



Fig. 236. — Cimiavw- 
ftmm ^olyvwrpmm. 
Leaf; Flower. Upper 
Miocene. 


very nearly allied to the huge Sequoia ( WelUngtonia) gigantca 
of California. A nearly-allied form {Sequoia Langsdorffi) has 
been detected in the leaf-bed of Ardtun, in the Hebrides. ^ 

In Greenland, as well as in other parts of the Arctic^ regions, 
Miocene strata have been discovered which have yielded a 
great number of plants, many of which are identical with 
species found in the European Miocene. Amongst these 
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plants are found many trees, such as Conifers, Beeches, Oaks, 
Maples, Plane-trees, Walnuts, Magnolias, &c., with numerous 
shrubs, ferns, and other smaller plants. With regard to the 
Miocene flora of the Arctic regions. Sir Charles Lyell remarks 
that ‘‘more than thirty species of Coniferse have been found, 
including several Sequoias (allied to the gigantic Wellingtonia 
of California), with species of Thujopsis and Salisbima^ now 
peculiar to Japan. There are also beeches, oaks, planes, 
poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, and even a magnolia, two 
cones of which have recently been obtained, proving that 
this splendid evergreen not only lived but ripened its fruit 
within the Arctic circle. Many of the limes, planes, and 
oaks were large-leaved species ; and both flowers and fruits, 
besides immense quantities of leaves, are in many cases pre- 
served. Among the shrubs are many evergreens, as Andro- 
med^j and two extinct genera, Daplwogene and M'‘ CUniockia, 
with fine leathery leaves, together with hazel, blackthorn, 
holly, logwood, and hawthorn. A species of Zamia {Zamites) 
grew in the swamps, with Potmnogeton^ Sparganitm, and 
Menyantlm; while ivy and vines twined around the forest- 
trees, and broad-leaved ferns grew beneath their shade. Even 
in Spitzbergen, as far north as lat. 78® 56', no less than ninety- 
five species of fossil plants have been obtained, including 
Taxodium of two species, hazel, poplar, alder, beech, plane- 
tree, and lime. Such a vigorous growth of trees within 12® of 
the pole, where now a dwarf willow and a few herbaceous 
plants form the only vegetation, and where the ground is 
covered with almost perpetual snow and ice, is truly remark- 
able.’^ 

Taking the Miocene flora as a whole. Dr Heer concludes 
from his study of about 3000 plants contained in nhe Euro- 
pean Miocene alone, that tlie Miocene plants indicate tropical 
or sub-tropical conditions, but that there is a striking inter- 
mixture of forms which are at present found in countries 
widely removed from one another. It is impossible to state 
with certainty how many of the Miocene plants belong to 
existing species, but it appears that the larger number are 
extinct. According to Heer, the American types of plants 
are most largely represented in the Miocene flora, next those 
of Eurojje and Asia, next those of Africa, and lastly those of 
Australia. Ui)on the whole, however, the Miocene flora of 
Europe is mostly nearly allied to the plants which we now 
find inha])iting the warmer parts of the United States ; and 
this has led to the suggestion that in Miocene times the 
Atlantic Ocean was dry land, and that a migration of Amerjv 
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can plants to Europe was thus permitted. This view is borne 
out by the fact that the Miocene plants of Europe are most 
nearly allied to the living plants of the eastern or Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States, and also by the occurrence of 
a rich Miocene flora in Greenland. As regards Greenland, 
Dr Heer has determined that the Miocene plants indicate a 
temperate climate in that country, with a mean annual tem- 
perature at least 30° warmer than it is at present. 

The present limit of trees is the isothermal which gives the 
mean temperature of 50® Fahr. in July, or about the parallel 
of 67° N. latitude. In Miocene times, however, the Limes, 
Cypresses, and Plane-trees reach the 79th degree of latitude, 
and the Pines and Poplars must have ranged even further 
north than this. 

The Invertebrate Animals of the Miocene period are very 
numerous, but they belong for the most pait to existing types, 
and they can only receive scanty consideration here. The 
little shells of Foraminifera are extremely abundant in some 
beds, the genera being in many cases such as now flourish 
abundantly in our seas. The principal forms belong to the 
genera Texti/laria (fig. 237), Robulina^ Glandttlina^ Foly- 
stomella, Amphisic^ina^ (S:c. 

Corals are very abundant, 
in many instances forming 
regular reefs but all the 
more important groups are 
in existence at the present 
day. The Red Coral {Cor- 
allium), so largely sought 
after as an ornamental ma- 
terial, appears for the first 
time in deposits of this age. 

Amongst the Echinoderms, 
we meet with Heart- Urchins {Spatanj^i/s), Cake -Urchins 
{Seutella, fig. 238), and vaiious other forms, the majority of 
which are closely allied to forms now in existence. 

Numerous Crabs and Lobsters represent the Crustacea; but 
the most important of the Miocene Articulate Animals are the 
Fisects, Of these, more than thirteen hundred species have 
been determined by Dr Heer fiom the Miocene strata of 
Switzerland alone. They include almost all the existing 
orders of insects, such as numerous and varied forms of 
Beetles {Coieoptera), Forest-bugs {Ilemiptcra), Ants {Hymen- 
optera), Flics Termites and Dragon-flies {Ncurop- 

Grasshoppers {Orthoptera), and Butterflies {Lepidoptera), 



Fig. •iy].—Te.\iHla7ta greatly 

enlarged. Aliuccne 'I'erLiary. 
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One of the latter, the well-known Vanessa Pluto of the Brown 
Coals of Croatia, even exhibits the pattern of the wing, and to 



Fig. 23S.— Different views of Scuiclla mhroimtda, a Miocene “ Cake-Urchin" 
from the south of France. 


some extent its original coloration ; whilst the more durably- 
constructed insects are often in a state of exquisite preser- 
vation. 


The Mollusca of the Miocene period are very numerous, 
but call for little special comment. Upon the whole, they are 
generically very similar to the Shell-fish of the present day; 
whilst, as before stated, from fifteen to thirty per cent of the 
species are identical with those new in existence. So far as the 
European area is concerned, the Molluscs indicate a decidedly 
hotter climate than the present one, though they have not such 
a distinctly tropical character as is the case with the Eocene 
shells. Thus we meet with many Cones, Volutes, Cowries, 
Olive-shells, Fig-shells, and the like, which are decidedly 
indicative of a high temperature of the sea. Folyzoans are 
abundant, and often attain considerable dimensions ; whilst 
Brachiopods^ on the other hand, are few in number. Bivalves 
and Univalves are extremely plentiful ; and we meet here with 
the shells of Winged - Snails {Ptcropods)^ belonging to such 
existing genera as Hyalea (fig. 239) and Cleodora. Lastly, 

the Ccphalopods are represent- 

® ed both by the chambered 
shells of Nautili and by the 
internal skeletons of Cuttle- 
fishes {Spirulirostra.) 



Fig. 839.— Difiurent views of the shell The FisJics of the Miocene 
Pterog:f " period are very abundant, but 

of little special importance. 
Besides the remains of Bony Fishes, we meet in the marine 


deposits of this age with numerous pointed teeth belonging 
to different kinds of Sharks. Some of the genera of these — 


such as Carcharodofi (fig. 241), Oxyrhina (fig. 240), Lamna^ 
and Qakocerdo—'d.xt very widely distributed, ranging through 
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both the Old and New Worlds ; and some of the species attain 
gigantic dimensions. 

Amongst the Amjthidians we meet with distinctly modern 
types, such as Frogs [Rand) 
and N ewts or Salamanders. 

The most celebrated of the 
latter is the i'saxic^w.% Andrias 
ScheiLchzo'i (fig. 242}, dis- 
covered in the year 1725 
in the fresh-water Miocene 
deposits of (Eningen, in 
Switzerland. The skeleton 
indicates an animal nearly 
five feet in length; and it 
was originally described by 
Scheuchzer, a Swiss physi- 
cian, in a dissertation published in 1731, as the remains of one 
of the human beings who were in existence at the time of the 
Noachian Deluge. Hence he applied to it the name of Homo 
diluvii testis. In reality, however, as shown by Cuvier, we 
have here the skeleton of a huge Newt, very closely allied to 
the Giant Salamander {Menopoma maxima) of Java. 

The remains of Reptiles are far from uncommon in the 
Miocene rocks, consisting principally of Chelonians and Cro- 
codilians. The Land-tortoises (Testudinidce) make their first 
appearance during this period. The most remarkable form 
of this group is the huge Colossochelys Atlas of the Upper 
Miocene deposits of the Siwilik Hills in India, described by 
Dr Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley. Far exceeding any 
living Tortoise in its dimensions, this enormous animal is 
estimated as having had a length of about twenty feet, measured 
from the tip of the snout to the extremity of the tail, and to 
have stood upwards of seven feet high. All the details of its 
organisation, however, prove that it must have been strictly 
a land animal, with herbivorous habits, and probably of the 
most inoffensive nature.” The accomplished palaeontologist 
just quoted, shows further that some of the traditions of the 
Hindoos would render it not improbable that this colossal 
Tortoise had survived into the earlier portion of the human 
period. 

Of the Birds of the Miocene period it is sufficient to re- 
mark that though specifically distinct, they belong, so far as 
known, wholly to existing groups, and therefore present no 
points of special palseontolgical interest. 

The Mammals of the Miocene are very numerous, and only 
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the more important forms can be here alluded to. Amongst 
the Marsupials^ the Old World still continued to possess 
species of Opossum {Didephys), allied to the existing American 
forms. The Edentates (Sloths, Armadillos, and Ant-eaters), at 
the present day mainly South American, are represented by 
two large European forms. One of these is the large Macro- 
iheriwn giganteum of the Upper Miocene of Gers in Southern 
France, which appears to have been in many respects allied to 
the existing Scaly Ant-eaters or Pangolins, at the same time 
that the disproportionately long foi e-limbs would indicate that 
it possessed the climbing habits of the Sloths. The other is 
the still more gigantic Ajicyltthcrium PcuteUci of the Upper 
Miocene of Pikermd, which seems to have been as large as, or 
larger than, the Rhinoceros, and which must have been terres- 
trial in its habits. This conclusion is further borne out by the 
comparative equality of length which subsists between the fore 
and hind limbs, and is not affected by the curvature and 
crookedness of the claws, this latter feature being well marked 
in such existing terrestrial Edentates as the Great Ant eater. 

The aquatic Sirenians and Cetaceans are represented in 
Miocene times by various forms of no special importance. 
Amongst the former, the .previously existing genus Halifheriim 
continued to survive, and amongst the latter we meet with 
remains of Dolphins and of Whales of the “Zeuglodont’* 
family. We may also note here the first appeaiance of true 

Whalebone Whales,” two species of which, resembling the 
living “Right Whale” of Arctic seas, and belonging to .the 
same genus {Balcsna)^ have been detected in the Miocene 
beds of North America. 

The great order of the Ungulates or Hoofed Quadrupeds is 
very largely developed in strata of Miocene age, various new 
types of this group making their appearance here for the first 
time, whilst some of the cliaracteristic genera of the preceding 
period are still represented under new shapes. Amongst the 
Odd-toed or “ Perissodactyle'" Ungulates, we meet for the first 
time with representatives of the family Rhinoceridee compris- 
ing only the existing Rhinoceroses. In India in the Upper 
Miocene beds of the Siwilik Hills, and in North America, 
several species of Rhinoceros have been detected, agreeing with 
the existing forms in possessing three toes to each foot, and in 
having one or two solid fibrous “ horns ” carried upon the front 
of the head. On the other hand, the forms of this group which 
distinguish the Miocene deposits of Europe appear to have 
been for the most part hornless, and to have resembled the 
Tapirs in having three-toed hind-feet, but four-toed fore-feet 
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The family of the Tapms is represented, both in the Old 
and New Worlds, by species of the genus Lophiodon^ some of 
which were quite diminutive in point of size, whilst others 
attained the dimensions of a horse. Nearly allied to this 
family, also, is the singular group of quadrupeds which Marsh 
has described from the Miocene strata of the United States 
under the name of Brontotheridc^. These extraordinary ani- 
mals, typified by Brontothcriuvi (fig. 243) itself, agree with the 



Fig. 243.— Skull of BroiUotltirium ingens. Miocene Tertiary, United States. 
(After Marsh.) 


e.xisting Tapirs of South America and the Indian Archipelago 
in having the fore-feet four-toed, whilst the hind-feet are three- 
toed \ and a further point of resemblance is found in the fact 
(as shown by the form of the nasal bones) that the nose was 
long and flexible, forming a short movable proboscis or trunk, 
by means of which the animal was enabled to browse on 
shrubs or trees. They differ, however, from the Tapirs, not 
only in the apparent presence of a long tail, but also in the 
possession of a pair of very large “ horn-cores,” carried upon 
the nasal bones, indicating that the animal possessed horns of 
a similar structure to those of the “Hollow-horned” Rumin- 
ants Sheep and Oxen). Brontotherinm gigas is said to be 
nearly as large as an Elephant, whilst B, mgens appears to 
have attained dimensions still more gigantic. The well-known 
genus Titanothermm of the American Miocene would also 
appear to belong to this group. 

The family of the Horses {Eqiiidcd) appears under various 
forms in the Miocene, but the most important and best known 
of these is Hipparmi, In this genus the general conformation 
of the skeleton is extremely similar to that of the existing 
Horses, and the external appearance of the animal must have 
been very much the same. The foot of Hipparion^ however, 
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as has been previously mentioned, differed from that of the 
Horse in the fact that whilst both possess the middle toe gieatly 
developed and enclosed in a broad hoof, the former, in addition, 
possessed two lateral toes, which were sufficiently developed 
to carry hoofs, but were so far rudimentary that they hung idly 
by the side of the central toe without touching the ground 
(see fig. 230), In the Horse, on the other hand, these lateral 
toes, though present, are not only functionally useless, but arc 
concealed beneath the skin. Remains of the Hippariou have 
been found in various regions in Europe and in India; and 
from the immense quantities of their bones found in certain 
localities, it may be safely inferred that these Ivliddle Tertiary 
ancestors of the Horses lived, like their modem representa- 
tives, in great herds, and in open grassy plains or prairies. 

Amongst the Even-toed or Afiiodactyle Ungulates, we for 
the first time meet with examples of the Hippopotamus^ with its 
four-toed feet, its massive body, and huge tusk-like lower 
canine teeth. The Miocene deposits of Europe have not 
hitherto yielded any remains of Hippopotamus; but several 
species have been detected in the Upper Miocene of the Siw^lik 
Hills by Dr Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley. These ancient 
Indian forms, however, differ from the existing Hippopotamus 
aniphihius of Africa in the fact that they possessed six incisor 
teeth in each jaw (fig. 244), whereas the latter has only four. 

Amongst the other Even-toed Ungulates, the family of the 
Pigs {Suida) is represented by true Swine (Sus Erymanthius)^ 
Peccaries {Dicotyles antiqtms), and by forms which, like the 
great EIotJmHvm of the American Miocene, have no represen- 
tative at the present day. The Upper Miocene of India has 
yielded examples of the Camels. Small Musk-deer {Amphi- 
tragidus and Dremotheriim) are known to have existed in 
France and Greece ; and the true Deer {Cervidce), with their 
solid bony antlers, appear for the first time here in the person of 
species allied to the living Stags {Cervus)^ accompanied by the 
extinct genus Dorcatherium. The Giraffes {CamelopardalidcB)^ 
now confined to Africa, are known to have lived in India and 
Greece ; and the allied HeiladoiJterium, in some repects inter- 
mediate between the Giraffes and the Antelopes, ranged over 
Southern Europe from Attica to France. The great group of 
the Hollow-horned ” Ruminants {Cavicomia)^ lastly, came 
into existence in the Miocene period ; and though the typical 
families of the Sheep and Oxen are apparently wanting, there 
are true Antelopes, together with forms which, if systemati- 
cally referable to the AntilopidcOy nevertheless are more or less 
clearly transitional between this and the family of the Sheep 
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and Goats. Thus the Palaoreas of the Upper Miocene of 
Greece may be regarded as a genuine Antelope j but the 



Fig. 244 . — (iy Skull of Hippopotamus SivaknsiSi viewed fiom below, onc-eighth of the 
natural size ; by Molar tooth of the same, showing the sin face of the crown, one-half of 
the natural size ; <•, Front of the lower jaw of the same, showing the six jncisprs and the 
tusk-like canines, one-eighth of the natural size. Upper Miocene, Siwillik Hills. (After 
Falconer and Cautley.) 

Tragoceratoi the same deposit is intermediate in its characters 
between the typical Antelopes and the Goats. Perhaps the 
most remarkable, however, of these Miocene Ruminants is the 
Sivathcriiim giganUim (fig. 245) of the Siwilik Hills, in India. 
In this extraordinary animal there were two pairs of horns, 
supported by bony horn-cores,” so that there can be no 
hesitation in referring Sivatherium to the Cavicorn Rumin- 
ants. If all these horns had been simple, there would have 
been no difficulty in considering Sivathcnum as simply a 
gigantic four-horned Antelope, essentially similar to the living 
Aniilope {Tctraccros) quadriconiis of India. The hinder pair 
of horns, however, is not only much larger than the front pair, 
but each possesses two branches or snags — a peculiarity not to 
be paralleled amongst any existing Antelope, save the abnormal 
Prongbuck {Antilocapra) of North America, Dr Murie, how- 
ever, in an admirable memoir on the structure and relationships 
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of Sivathermm, has drawn attention to the fact that the Prong- 
buck sheds the sheath of its horns annually, and has suggested 



Fig. 245.— Skull of Sivaiheriumgiganieuvi, reduced in size. Miocene, India. 
(Mer Mune.) 


that this may also have been the case with the extinct form. 
This conjecture is rendered probable, amongst other reasons, 
by the fact that no traces of a horny sheath surrounding the 
horn-cores of the Indian fossil have been as yet detected. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may regard the elephantine 
Sivathcrium as being most nearly allied to the Prongbuck of 
Western America, and thus as belonging to the family of the 
Antelopes. 

It is to the Miocene period, again, to which we must refer 
the first appearance of the important order of the Elephants 
and their allies {Proboscideans)^ all of which are characterised by 
their elongated trunk-like noses, the possession of five toes to 
the foot, the absence of canine teeth, the development of two 
or more of the incisor teeth into long tusks, and the adaptation 
of the molar teeth to a vegetable diet. Only three generic 
groups of this order are known — namely, the extinct Deino- 
thcrium, the equally extinct Mastodons^ and the Elephants; and 
all these three types are known to have been in existence as 
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early as the Miocene period, the first of them being exclusively 
confined to deposits of this age. Of the three, the genus 
Deinotherium is much the most abnormal in its characters \ 
so much so, that good authorities regard it as really being one 
of the Sea-cows {Sirenia ) — though this view has been rendered 
untenable by the discovery of limb-bones which can hardly 
belong to any other animal, and which are distinctly Probosci- 
dean in type. The most celebrated skull of the Deinothere 
(fig. 246) is one which was exhumed from the Upper Miocene 

deposits of Epplesheim,in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, in the year 1836. 
This skull was four and a half 
feet in length, and indicated an 
animal larger than any existing 
species of Elephant. The upper 
jaw is destitute of incisor or 
canine teeth, but is furnished on 
each side with five molars, which 
are opposed to a corresponding 
series of grinding teeth in the 
lower jaw. No canines are pre- 
sent in the lower jaw ; but the 
front portion of the jaw is ab- 



Fig. 246. — Skull of Deinoiheriimt 
^ganieum, greatly reduced. From 
the Upper Miocene of Germany. 


ruptly bent downwards, and car- 
ries two huge tusk-like incisor 
teeth, which are curved down- 


wards and backwards, and the use of which is rather proble- 
matical. Not only does the Deinothere occur in Europe, but 
remains belonging to this genus have also been detected in the 
Siwilik Hills, in India. 


The true Elephants {Elephas) do not appear to have ex- 
isted during the Miocpe period in Europe, but several species 
have been detected in the Upper Miocene deposits of the 
Siwdlik Hills, in India. The fossil forms, though in all cases 
specifically, and in some cases even sub-generically, distinct, 
agree with those now in existence in the general conformation 
of their skeleton, and in the principal characters of their den- 
tition. In all, the canine teeth are wanting in both jaws ; and 
there are no incisor teeth in the lower jaw, whilst there are 
two incisors in the front of the upper jaw, which are de- 
veloped into two huge “tusks.” There are six molar teeth 


on each side of both the upper and lower jaw, but only 
one, or at most a part of two, is in actual use at any given 
time ; and as this becomes worn away, it is pushed forward 
and replaced by its successor behind it. The molars are of 
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very large size, and are each composed of a number of trans- 
verse plates of enamel united together by ivory ; and by the 




Fig. 247.— A, Molar tooth of Elcphas plamfrom^ one-third of the natural size, show- 
ing the grinding surface— from the Upper Miocene of India ; B, Profile view of the 
last upper molar of Mastodon ^itfalensis^ one-third of the natural size— from the Upper 
Miocene of India. (After Falconer.) 

process of mastication, the teeth become worn down to a flat 
surface, crossed by the enamel-ridges in varying patterns. 
These patterns are different in the different species of Ele- 
phants, though constant for each ; and they constitute one of 
the most readily available means of separating the fossil 
forms from one another. Of the seven Miocene Elephants 
of India, as judged by tlie characters of the molar teeth, 
two are allied to the existing Indian Elephant, one is related 
to the living African Elephant, and the remaining four are in 
some respects intermediate between the true Elephants and 
the Mastodons. 

The Mastodons^ lastly, though quite elephantine in their 
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general characters, possess molar teeth which have their crowns 
furnished with conical eminences or tubercles placed in pairs 
(fig. 247, B), instead of having the approximately flat surface 
characteristic of the grinders of the Elephants. As in the 
latter, there are two upper incisor teeth, which grow perma- 
nently during the life of the animal, and which constitute great 
tusks ; but the Mastodons, in addition, often possess two lower 
incisors, which in some cases likewise grow into small tusks. 
Three species of Mastodon are known to occur in the Upper 
Miocene of the Siwilik Hills of India ; and the Miocene de- 
posits of the European area have yielded the remains of four 
species, of which the best known are the M, longirostris and the 
M. angustidens. 

Whilst herbivorous Quadrupeds, as we have seen, were 
extremely abundant during Miocene times, and often attained 
gigantic dimensions, Beasts of Prey {Carnivora) were by no 
means wanting, most of the principal existing families of the 
order being represented in deposits of this age. Thus, we find 
aquatic Carnivores belonging to both the living groups of the 
Seals and Walruses ; true Bears are wanting, but their place 
is filled by the closely-allied genus Amphicyon^ of which various 
species are known \ Weasels and Otters were not unknown, 
and the Hyanlctis and Ictitherium of the Upper Miocene of 
Greece are apparently intermediate between the Civet-cats and 
the Hyaenas ; whilst the great Cats of subsequent periods are 
more than adequately represented by the huge “ Sabre-toothed 
Tiger ” {Machairodus)^ with its immense trenchant and serrated 
canine teeth. 

Amongst the Rodent Mammals, the Miocene rocks have 
yielded remains of Rabbits, Porcupines (such as the Hystrix 
primigeniics of Greece), Beavers, Mice, Jerboas, Squirrels, and 
Marmots. All the principal living groups of this order were 
therefore diiferentiated in Middle Tertiary times. 

The Cheiroptera are represented by small insect-eating Bats; 
and the order of the Insectivorous Mammals is represented by 
Moles, Shrew-mice, and Hedgehogs. 

Lastly, the Monkeys (Quadr/mana) appear to have existed 
during the Miocene period under a variety of forms, remains 
of these animals having been found both in Europe and in 
India ; but no member of this order has as yet been detected 
in the Miocene Tertiary of the North American continent. 
Amongst the Old World Monkeys of the Miocene, the two 
most interesting are the FliopUhccus and Dryopithccus of France. 
The former of these (fig. 248) is supposed to have been most 
nearly related to the living Semnopitheci of Southern Asia, in 
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which case it must have possessed a long tail. The Mesopi- 
thecus of the Upper Miocene of Greece is also one of the lower 



Fiff. 248. — Lower jaw of PhoJ>Wiecus anfiqmts. Upper Miocene, France. 

Monkeys, as it is most closely allied to the existing Macaques. 
On the other hand, the Dryofifliecus of the French Upper 
Miocene is referable to the group of the “Anthropoid Apes,’’ 
and is most nearly related to the Gibbons of the present day, 
in which the tail is rudimentary and there are no cheek- 
pouches. Dfyopithecus was, also, of large size, equalling Man 
in stature, and apparently living amongst the trees and feed- 
ing upon fruits. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE PLIOCENE PERIOD. 

The highest division of the Tertiary deposits is termed the 
Pliocene formation, in accordance with the classification pro- 
posed by Sir Charles Lyell. The Pliocene formations contain 
from 40 to 9S per cent of existing species oi Mollnsca, the re- 
maindes belonging to extinct species. They are divided by Sir 
Charles Lyell into two divisions, the Older Pliocene and Newer 
Pliocene. 

The Pliocene deposits of Britain occur in Suifolk, and are 
known by the name of “ Crags,” this being a local term used 
for certain shelly sands, which are employed in agriculture. 
Two of these Crags are referable to the Older Pliocene, viz., 
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the White and Red Crags,— and one belongs to the Newer 
Pliocene, viz., the Norwich Crag. 

The JF/iite or Corallmc Crag of Suffolk is the oldest of the 
Pliocene deposits of Britain, and is an exceedingly local for- 
mation, occurring in but a single small area, and having a 
maximum thickness of not more than 50 feet. It consists of 
soft sands, with occasional intercalations of flaggy limestone. 
Though of small extent and thickness, the Coralline Crag is of 
impoitance from the number of fossils which it contains. The 
name ‘'Coralline'' is a misnomer; since there are few true 
Corals, and the so-called “Corals” of the formation are really 
Polyzoa^ often of very singular forms. The shells of the Coral- 
line Crag are mostly such as inhabit the seas of temperate 
regions; but there occur some forms usually looked upon as 
indicating a warm climate. 

The Upper or Red Crag of Suffolk — like the Coralline Crag 
— has a limited geographical extent and a small thickness, 
rarely exceeding 40 feet. It consists of quartzose sands, usu- 
ally deep red or brown in colour, and charged with numerous 
fossils. 

Altogether more than 200 species of shells are known from 
the Red Crag, of which 60 per cent are referable to existing 
species. The shells indicate, upon the whole, a temperate or 
even cold climate, decidedly less warm than that indicated by 
the organic remains of the Coralline Crag. It a[)pears, there- 
fore, that a gradual refrigeration was going on during the 
Pliocene period, commencing in the Coralline Crag, becoming 
intensified in the Red Crag, being still moie severe in the 
Norwich Crag, and finally culminating in the Arctic cold of the 
Glacial period. 

Besides the Mtdiumi, the Red Crag contains the ear-bone.s 
of Whales, the teeth of Sharks and Rays, and remains of the 
Mastodon, Rhinoceros, and Tapir. 

The Newer Pliocene deposits are represented in Britain by 
the Norwich Crag, a local formation occurring near Norwich. 
It consists of incoherent sands, loams, and gravels, resting in 
detached patches, from 2 to 20 feet in thickness, upon an 
eroded surflice of Chalk. The Norwich Crag contains a mix- 
ture of marine, land, and fresh-water shells, with remains of 
Ashes and bones of mammals; so that it must have been de- 
posited as a local sea-deposit near the mouth of an ancient 
river. It contains altogether more than 100 marine shells, 
of which 89 per cent belong to existing species. Of the 
Mammals, the two most important are an Elephant {Elephas 
meridionalis)^ and the characteristic Pliocene Mastodon {M, 
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Arventemts), which is hitherto the only Mastodon found in 
Britain. 

According to the most recent views of high authorities, 
certain deposits— such as the so-called ‘‘ Bridlington Crag ” of 
Yorkshire, and the Chillesford beds ’* of Suffolk — are to be 
also included in the Newer Pliocene, upon the ground that 
they contain a small pioportion of extinct shells. Our know- 
ledge, however, of the existing JMolluscan fauna, is still so far 
incomplete,. that it may reasonably be doubted if these sup- 
posed extinct forms have actually made their final disappear- 
ance, whilst the strata in question have a strong natural con- 
nection with the “ Glacial deposits,” as shown by the number 
of Arctic Mollusca which they contain. Here, therefore, these 
beds will be included in the Post-Pliocene series, in spite of 
the fact that some of their species of shells are not known to 
exist at the present day. 

The following are the more important Pliocene deposits 
which have been hitherto recognised out of Britain: — 

1. In the neighbourhood of Antwerp occur certain crags,” 
which are the equivalent of the White and Red Crag in part. 
The lowest of these contains less than 50 per cent, and the 
highest 60 per cent, of existing species of shells, the remainder 
being extinct. 

2. Bordering the chain of the Apennines, in Italy, on both 
sides is a series of low hills made up of Tertiary strata, which 
are known as the Sub-Apennine beds. ‘Part of these is of 
Miocene age, part is Older Pliocene, and a portion is New^er 
Pliocene. The Older Pliocene portion of the Sub-Apennines 
consists of blue or brown marls, which sometimes attain a 
thickness of 2000 feet. 

3. In the valley of the Arno, above Florence, are both 
Older and Newer Pliocene strata. The former consist of blue 
clays and lignites, with an abundance of plants. The latter 
consist of sands and conglomerates, with remains of large^Car- 
nivorous Mammals, Mastodon, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippo- 
potamus, &c. 

4. In Sicily, Newer Pliocene strata are probably more largely 
developed than anywhere else in the world, rising sometimes 
to a height of 3000 feet above the sea. The seiies consists 
of clays, marls, sands, and conglomerates, capped by a com- 
pact limestone, which attains a thickness of from 700 to 800 
feet. The fossils of these beds belong almost entirely to living 
species, one of the commonest being the Great Scallop of the 
Mediterranean {Fecten Jacobceus), 

5. Occupying an extensive area round the Caspian, Aral, 
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and Azof Seas, are Pliocene deposits known as the Aralo- 
Caspian ” beds. The fossils in these beds are partly fresh- 
water, partly marine, and partly intermediate in character, and 
they are in great part identical with species now inhabiting 
the Caspian. The entire formation appears to indicate the 
former existence of a great sheet of brackish water, forming an 
inland sea, like the Caspian, but as large as, or larger than, the 
Mediterranean. 

6. In the United States, strata of Pliocene age are found in 
North and South Carolina. They consist of sands and clays, 
with numerous fossils, chiefly Molluscs and Echmoderms. 
From 40 to 60 per cent of the fossils belong to existing 
species. On the Loup Fork of the river Platte, in the Upper 
Missouri region, are strata which are also believed to be refer- 
able to the Pliocene period, and probably to its upper division. 
They are from 300 to 400 feet thick, and contain land-shells, 
■with the bones of numerous Mammals, such as Camels, Rhino- 
ceroses, Mastodons, Elephants, the Horse, Stag, &c. 

As regards the life of the Pliocene period, there are only 
two classes of organisms to which our attention need be 
directed — namely, the Shell-fish and the Mammals. So far as 
the former are concerned, we have to note in the first place 
that the introduction of new species of animals upon the globe 
went on rapidly during this period. In the Older Pliocene 
deposits, the number of shells of existing species is only from 
40 to 60 per cent; but in the Newer Pliocene the pro- 
portion of living forms rises to as much as from 80 to 
95 per cent. Whilst the Molluscs thus become rapidly mo- 
dernised, the Mammals still all belong to extinct species, 
th.ough modern generic types gradually supersede the more 
antiquated forms of the Miocene. In the second place, there 
is good evidence to show that the Pliocene period was one in 
which the climate of the northern hemisphere underwent a 
gradual refrigeration. In the Miocene period, there is evi- 
dence to show that Europe possessed a climate very similar 
to that now enjoyed by the Southern United States, and cer- 
tainly very much waimer than it is at present. The presence 
of Palm-trees upon the land, and of numerous large Cowries, 
Cones, and other shells of warm regions in the sea, sufficiently 
proves this. In the Older Pliocene deposits, on the other 
hand, northern forms predominate amongst the Shells, though 
some of the types of hotter regions still survive. In the Newer 
Pliocene, again, the Molluscs are such as almost exclusively 
inhabit the seas of temperate or even cold regions; whilst if 
we regard deposits like the “ Bridlington Crag" and ‘‘Chilles- 
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ford beds’" as truly referable to this peiiotl, ^\e meet at the 
close of this period with shells such as nowadays are distinct- 
ively characteristic of high latitiules. It might be thought 
that the occurrence of Quadrupeds such as the Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, and Hippopotamus, would militate against this 
generalisation, and would rather supi>ort the view that the 
climate of Europe and the United States must have been a 
hot one during the later poitioii of the Pliocene peiiod. We 
have, however, reason to believe that many of these extinct 
Mammals were more abundantly furnished with hair, and more 
adapted to withstand a cool temperature, than any of their 
living congeners. We have also to recollect that many of 
these large herbivoious cpiadriipeds may have been, and 
indeed probably were, more or less migratory in their habits; 
and that whilst the winters of the later portion of the Pliocene 
peiiod were cold, the summers might have been very hot. 
This would allow of a northward migration of such terrestrial 
animals during the summer-time, when there would be an 
ample supply of food and a suitably high temperature, and a 
southward recession towards the approach of winter. 

The chief paleontological interests of the Pliocene deposits, 
as of the succeeding Post-Pliocene, centre round the Mammals 
of the period ; and amongst the many forms of these we may 
restrict our attention to the orders of the Hoofed Quadrupeds 
( Uugulates)^ the Proboscideans^ the Carnivora^ and the Quad’ 
rumana. Almost all the other Mammalian orders are more 
or less fully represented in Pliocene times, but none of them 
attains any special interest till we enter ui)on the Post-Pliocenc. 

Amongst the Odd-toed Ungulates, in addition to the remains 
of true Tajnrs {Tad>irus An^crnaisis), we meet with the bones 
of several s^jecics of Rhinoceros, of PMnoceros EtritS’ 

cus and E, fnc\^ar/iini/s (lig. 249) are the most important. The 
former of these (fig. 249, A) derives its specific name from its 
abundance in the Pliocene deposits of the Val d’Arno, near 
Florence, and though principally Pliocene in its distribution, 
it survived into the earlier portion of the Post-Pliocene period. 
Rhinoceros Etntscus agreed with the existing African forms in 
having two horns placed one behind the other, the front one 
being the longest ; but it was comparatively slight and slender 
in its build, whilst the nostrils were separated by an incom- 
plete bony partition. In the Rhinoceros megarhinus (fig. 249, 
B), on the other hand, no such partition exists between the 
nostrils, and the nasal bones are greatly developed in size. It 
was a two-horned form, and is found associated with Elephas 
ineridionalis and E. antiqiius in the Pliocene deposits of the 
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Val d’Arno, near Florence. Like the preceding, it survived, 
in diminished numbers, into the earlier portion of the Post- 
Pliocene period. 

The Horses {Equidcs) are represented, both in Europe and 



Fig. 249.— A, Unclei surface of tlie skull of Rhinoceros Eiruscns., one-seventh of the 
natural size— Pliocene, Italy; B, Crowns of the three tiue molars of the upper jaw, left 
sule, of Rhinoceros mejErnrhinns (R leptorhinus.^ Falconer), one-half of the natural size 
— Pliocene, Fiance. (After Falconer.) 


America, by the three-toed Hipparions, which survive from the 
Miocene, but are now verging upon extinction. For the first 
time, also, we meet with genuine Horses {Equus)^ in which 
each foot is provided with a single complete toe only, encased 
in a single broad hoof. One of the American species of this 
period (the Equus excelsus) quite equalled the modern Horse 
in stature ; and it is interesting to note the occurrence of indi- 
genous horses in America at such a comparatively late geo- 
logical epoch, seeing that this continent certainly possessed 
none of these animals when first discovered by the Spaniards. 

Amongst the Even-toed Ungulates, we may note the occur- 
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rence of Swine {Suida\ of forms allied to the Camels {Camel- 
idd)^ and of various kinds of Deer [Cervidd)\ but the most 
interesting Pliocene Mammal belonging to this section is the 
great Hippopotamus major of Britain and Europe. This well- 
known species is very closely allied to the Hippopoftwiits 
amphibius of Africa, from which it is separated only by its 
larger dimensions, and by certain points connected with the 
conformation of the skeleton. It is found very abundantly in 
the Pliocene deposits of Italy and France, associated with the 
remains of the Elephant, ^^astodon, and Rhinoceros, and it 
survived into the earlier portion of the Post-Pliocene period. 
During this last-mentioned period, it extended its range north- 
wards, and is found associated with the Reindeer, the Bison, 
and other northern animals. From this fact it has been infer- 
red, with great j^robability, that the Hippopotamus major 
furnished with a long coat of hair and fur, thus differing from 
its nearly hairless modern representative, and resembling its 
associates, the Mammoth and the Woolly Rhinoceros. 

Passing on to the Pliocene Proboscideans, we find that the 
great JDeinotheria of the Miocene have now wholly disappeared, 
and the sole representatives of the order are Mastodons and 
Elephants. The most important member of the former group 
is the Mastodon Arvernensis (fig. 250), which ranged widely 



Fig. 2So.“'rhird milk-niolai oi the left siUe of the upper law of Jllastodofi 
Afvef'nefmSf showing the grinding surface Pliocene. 


over Southern Europe and England, being generally associated 
with remains of the FJephas meridionalis^ F, antiquus^ Rhi?io- 
ceres fne^arhimiSy and Hippopotamus major. The lower jaw 
seems to have been destitute of incisor teeth; but^the upper 
incisors are developed into great tusks, which sometimes reach 
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a length of nine feet, and which have the simple curvature of 
the tusks of the existing Elephants. Amongst the Pliocene 
Elephants the two most important are the Eicphas meridionalis 
and the Elephas antiquus. Of these, the Eicphas mcridionalis 
(fig. 251) is found abundantly in the Pliocene deposits of 



Fig. 231 —Molar tooth of Elephas meridhnnlis^ one-third of the natural size. 
Pliocene and Post-Pliocene. 


Southern Europe and England, and also survived into the 
earlier portion of the Post-Pliocene period. Its molar teeth 
are of the type of those of the existing African Elephant, the 
spaces enclosed by tlie transverse enamel-plates being more 
or less lozenge-shaped, whilst the curvature of the tusks is 
simple. The Eicphas aniiquus (fig. 252) is very generally 



Fig. 252 —Molar tooth of Eicphas antig 7 t 7 ts, one-thii J of the natural size. 
Pliocene and Post-Pliocene. 


associated with the preceding, and it survived to an even 
later stage of the Post-Pliocene period. The molar teeth are 
of the t\pe of the existing Indian Elephant, with compara- 
tively thin enamel-ridges, placed closer together than in the 
African type ; whilst the tusks were nearly straiglit. 

Amongst the Pliocene Carnivores^ we meet with true Bears 
[Ursiis A rvernenus), Hyrenas (such as Plyccna Pfipparionuni)^ 
and genuine Lions (such as the Fells angiistiis of N’orth 
America) ; but the most remarkable of the beasts of prey of 
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this period is the great “ Sabre-toothed Tiger ” {Maclmnnlus), 
species of which existed in the earlier Miocene, and .'lUivived 
to the later_ Post-Pliocene. In this remarkable form we are 
presented with perhaps the most highly carnivorous type of 
all known beasts of prey. Not only are the jaws shorter in 
proportion even than those of the great Cats of the present 
day, but the canine teeth (fig. 253) are of enormous size, 



Skull of Machairodus cnliyidens^ without the lower jaw, reduced in 
size ; B, Canine tooth of the same, one half the natural size. Pliocene, Fiance. 


greatly flattened so as to assume the form of a poignard, and 
having their margins finely serrated. Apart from the charac- 
ters of the skull, the remainder of the skeleton, so far as known, 
exhibits proofs that the Sabre-toothed Tiger was extraordi- 
narily muscular and powerful, and in the highest degree adapt- 
ed for a life of rapine. Species of Machairodus must have 
been as large as the existing Lion ; and the genus is not only 
European, but is represented both in South America and in 
India, so that the geographical range of these predaceous 
beasts must have been very extensive. 

Lastly, we may note that the Pliocene deposits of Europe 
have yielded the remains of Monkeys {Quadrmnana), allied to 
the existing Semnopitheci and Macaques. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE QUATERNARY PERIOD. 

The Post-Pliocene Period. 

Latef than any of the Tertiary formations are various de- 
tached and more or less superficial accumulations, which are 
generally spoken of as the Post-Tertiary formations^ in accord- 
ance with the nomenclature of Sir Charles Lyell — or as the 
Quaternary formations^ in accordance with the general usage 
of Continental geologists. In all these formations we meet 
with no MoUusca except such as are now alive — with the 
partial and very limited exception of some of the oldest de- 
posits of this period, in which a few of the shells occasionally 
belong to species not known to be in existence at the pre- 
sent day. Whilst the Shellfish of the Quaternary deposits are, 
generally speaking, identical with existing forms, the Mammals 
are sometimes referable to living, sometimes to extinct species. 
In accordance with this, the Quaternary foimations aie divided 
into two groups : (i) The Posi-Flioccnc, in which the shells are 
almost invariably referable to existing si)ecies, but sWmc of the 
Mammals are extinct ; and (2) the Recent^ in which the shells 
and the Mammals alike bclirng to existing sfccies. The Post- 
Pliocene deposits are often spoken of as the Pleistocene forma- 
tions (Gr. pleistos, most; kainos, new or recent), i]i allusion to 
the fact that the great majority of the living beings of this 
period belong to the species characteristic of the new ” or 
Recent period. 

The Recent deposits, though of the highest possible interest, 
do not properly concern the palaeontologist strictly so-callcd, 
but the zoologist, since they contain the remains of none but 
existing animals. They are “ Pre-historic,” but they belong 
entirely to the existing terrestrial order. The Post- Pliocene 
deposits, on the other hand, contain the remains of various 
extinct Mammals ; and though Man undoubtedly existed in, 
at any rate, the later portion of this period, if not through- 
out the whole of it, they properly form part of the domain of 
the palseontologist. 

^The Post-Pliocene deposits are extremely varied, and very 
widely distributed ; and owing to the mode of their occurrence, 
the ordinary geological tests of age are in their case but very 
partially available. The subject of the classification of these 
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deposits is therefore an extremely complicated one j and as 
regards the ago of even some ot the most important of them, 
there still exists considerable difference of opinion. For our 
present purpose, it will be convenient to adopt a classifica- 
tion of the Post-Pliocene deposits founded on the lelations 
which they bear in time to the great “ Ice-age’' or ‘‘Glacial 
period;” though it is not pretended that our present know- 
ledge is sufficient to render such a classification more than a 
provisional one. 

In the early Tertiary period, as we have seen, the climate of 
the northern hemisphere, as shown by the Eocene animals and 
plants, was very much hotter than it is at present — partaking, 
indeed, of a sub-tropical character. In the Middle Tertiary or 
Miocene peiiod, the temperature, though not so high, was still 
much warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemi- 
sphere ; and we know that the plants of temperate regions at 
this time flourished within the Arctic circle. In the later 
Tertiary or Pliocene period, again, there is evidence that the 
northern hemisphere underwent a fiiither progressive diminu- 
tion of temperature ; though the climate of Europe generally 
seems at the close of the Tertiary period to have been if any- 
thing warmer, or at any rate not colder, than it is at the present 
day. With the commencement of the Quaternary period, 
however, this diminution of temperature became more de- 
cided ; and beginning with a temperate climate, we find the 
greater portion of the northern hemisphere to become gradu- 
ally subjected to all the rigours of intense Arctic cold. All 
the mountainous regions of Northern and Central Europe, of 
Britain, and of North America, became the nurseries of huge 
ice-streams, and large areas of the land appear to have been 
covered with a continuous ice-sheet. The Arctic conditions of 
this, the well-known “Glacial period,” relaxed more than once, 
and were more than once re-estal dished with lesser intensity. 
Finally, a gradual but steadily progressive amelioration of tem- 
perature took ])lace; the ice slowly gave way, and ultimately 
disappeared altogether; and the climate once more became 
temperate, except in high northern latitudes. 

The changes of temperature sketched out above took place 
slowly and gradually, and occupied the whole of the Post- 
Pliocene period. In each of the three periods marked out by 
these changes — in the early temperate, the central cold, and 
the later temperate period — certain deposits were laid down 
over the surface of the northern hemisphere ; and these de- 
])osits collectively con.stitute the Post- Pliocene formations. 
Hence we may conveniently classify all the accumulations of 
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this aye under the heads of (i) Fre- Glacial (2) Glacial 

deposits, and (3) Post-Glacial deposits, according as they were 
formed before, during, or after the Glacial period.” It can- 
not by any means be asserted that we can definitely fix the 
precise relations in time of all the Post-Pliocene deposits to the 
Glacial period. On the contrary, there are some which hold a 
very disputed position as regards this point; and there are 
others which do not admit of definite allocation in this manner 
at all, in consequence of their occurrence in regions where no 
“Glacial Period” is known to have been established. For 
our present purpose, however, dealing as we shall have to do 
principally with the northern hemisphere, the above classifi- 
cation, with all its defects, has greater advantages than any 
other that has been yet proposed. 

L Pre-Glacial Deposits. — The chief pre-glacial deposit of 
Britain is found on the Norfolk coast, reposing upon the Newer 
Pliocene (Norwich Crag), and consists of an ancient land-sur- 
face which is known as the “Cromer Forest-bed.” 

This consists of an ancient soil, having embedded in it the 
stumps of many trees, still in an erect position, with remains 
of living plants, and the bones of recent and extinct quadru- 
peds. It is overlaid by fresh-water and maiine beds, all the 
shells of which belong to existing species, and it is finally sur- 
mounted by true “glacial drift.” While all the shells and 
plants of the Cromer Forest-bed and its associated strata belong 
to existing species, the Mammals are partly living, partly ex- 
tinct. Thus we find the existing Wolf [Canis lupus)^ Red 
Deer {Cervus claphus)^ Roebuck {Cemis capreolus), Mole 
{Talpa Kuropesa)^ ami Beaver (Castor jfih’r), living in western 
England side by side with the Hippopotamus major ^ Ekphas 
antiquus^ Elephas merufionalis, Rhinoceros Etrusciis^ and R, 
megarhinus of the Pliocene period, wdiich are not only extinct, 
but imply an at any rate moderately warm climate. Besides 
the above, the Forest-bed has yielded the remains of several 
extinct species of Deer, of the great extinct Beaver (Troji^on- 
theriim Cnvieri), of the Caledonian Bull or “ Urus ” (Bos 
primigenius), and of a Horse {Eqiius fossilis), little if at all 
distinguishable from the existing form. 

The so called “ Biidlington Crag ” of Yorkshire, and the 
“ Chillesford Beds ” of Su&)lk, are probably to be regarded as 
also belonging to this period; though many of the shells which 
they contain are of an Arctic character, and would indicate 
that they w^ere deposited in the commencement of the Glacial 
period itself. Owing, however, to the fact that a few of the 
shells of these deposits are not known to occur in a living con- 
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dition, these, and some other similar accumulations, are some- 
times considered as referable to the Pliocene period. 

11. Glacial Deposits. —Under this head is included a 
great series of deposits which are widely spread over both 
Europe and America, and which were foimed at a time when 
the climate of these countries was very much colder than it is 
at present, and approached more or less closely to what we see 
at the present day in the Arctic regions. These deposits are 
known by the general name of the Glacial deposits^ or by the 
more specialised names of the Drift, the Northern Drift, the 
Boulder-clay, the Till, (Src. 

These glacial deposits are found in Britain as far south as 
the Thames, over the whole of Northern Europe, in all the 
more elevated portions of Southern and Central Pkirope, and 
over the whole of North America, as Hir south as the 39th 
parallel. They generally occur as sands, clays, and gravels, 
spread in widely-extended sheets over all the geological forma- 
tions alike, except the most recent, and are commonly spoken 
of under the general term of “ Glacial drift.’' 'They vary much 
in their exact nature in different districts, but they universally 
consist of one, or all, of the following members : — 

1. Unstratified clays, or loams, containing numerous angular 
or sub angular blocks of stone, wdiich have often been trans- 
ported for a greater or less distance from their parent rock, 
and which often exhibit poli.shed, grooved, or stiiated surfaces. 
These beds are what is called Boulder-clay^ or Till, 

2. Sands, gravels, and clays, often more or less regularly 
stratified^ but containing erratic blocks, often of large size, and 
with their edges unworn^ derived from consideiable distances 
from the place where they are now found. In these beds it is 
not at all uncommon to find fossil shells; and thc.se, though of 
existing species, are generally of an Arctic character, compris- 
ing a greater or less number of forms which arc now exclusively 
found in the icy waters of the Arctic seas. The.sc beds are 
often s])oken of as ‘‘ Stratified Drift.” 

3. Stratified sands and gravels, in which the ])ebblcs are 
worn and rounded, and which have been produced by a re- 
arrangement of ordinary glacial beds l)y the sea. These beds 
are commonly known as “ Drift-giavels,” or “Regenerated 
Drift” 

Some of the last-mentioned of these are doubtless post- 
glacial ; but, in the absence of fo.ssils, it is often impossible to 
arrive at a positive opinion as to the precise age of .superficial 
accumulations of this nature. It is also the opinion of high 
autho^tie^s that a considerable number of the so-called “ cave- 
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deposits,” with the bones of extinct Mammals, truly belong to 
the Glacial period, being formed during warm intervals when 
the severity of the Arctic cold had become relaxed. It is 
further believed that some, at any rate, of the so-called ‘Miigh- 
level ” river-gravels and “ brick-earths ” have likewise been 
deposited during mild or warm intervals in the great age of 
ice ) and in two or three instances this has apparently been 
demonstrated — deposits of this nature, with the bones of ex- 
tinct animals and the implements of man, having been shown 
to be overlaid by true Boulder-clay. 

The fossils of the undoubted Glacial deposits are principally 
shells, which are found in great numbers in certain localities, 
sometimes with Fora 7 nmifera^ the bivalved cases of Ostracode 
Crustaceans, &c. Whilst some of the shells of the “ Drift” 
are such as now live in the seas of temperate regions, others, 
as previously remarked, are such as are now only known to 
live in the seas of high latitudes ; and these therefore afford 
unquestionable evidence of cold conditions. Amongst these 
Arctic forms of shells which characterise the Glacial beds 
maybe mentioned Pecteii Islandiats (fig. 254), Pecten Gmn- 



Fig. 254,— Left valve of Pi'cte/i I\.\mdicns. Olacial and Recent. 

iandicus, Scaiaria Grmilandfca, Leda truncata^ Astartc horcalis^ 
Tellma proxima^ Natica clausa, &c. 

III. Post-Glacial Deposits.— As the intense cold of die 
Glacial period beca^ne gradually mitigated, and tompcrutc) 
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conditions of climate were once more re-established, various 
deposits were formed in the northern hemisphere, which are 
found to contain the remains of extinct Mammals, and which, 
therefore, are clearly of Post-Pliocene age. To these deposits 
the general name of Post-Glacial formations is given ; but it is 
obvious that, from the nature of the case, and with our present 
limited knowledge, we cannot draw a rigid line of demarcation 
between the deposits formed towards the close of the Glacial 
l)eriod, or during warm interglacial periods, and those laid 
down after the ice had fairly disappeared. Indeed it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any such rigid line of demarcation 
should ever have existed ; and it is far more likely that the 
Glacial and Post-Glacial periods, and their coriesponcling de- 
posits, shade into one another by an imperceptible gradation. 
Accepting this reseivation, we may group together, under the 
general head of “ Post-Glacial l')e2)osits,’^ most of the so-called 
Valley -gravels,” “ Brick - earths,” and Cave- deposits,” to- 
gether with some “rai ed beaches” and various deposits of 
peat. Though not stiictly within the comi)ass of this work, 
a few words may be said here as to the origin and mode 
of formation of the Brick-earths, Valley-gravels, and Cave- 
deposits, as the subject will thus be rendered more clearly 
intelligil)le. 

Every river produces at the present day beds of fine mud 
and loam, and accumulations of gravel, which it deposits at 
various parts of its course — the gravel generally occupying the 
lowest position, and the finer sands and mud coming above. 
Numerous deposits of a similar nature are found in most 
countries in various localities, and at various heights fibove 
the 2)rcsent channels of our rivers. Many of these fiuviatile 
(JjatJln 7 'ins, a river) deposits consist of fine loam, worked for 
brick-making, and known as Brick-earths and they have 
yielded the remains of numerous extinct Mammals, of which 
the Mammoth {FJcphas frimi^enim) is the most abundant. 
In the valley of the Rhine these fiuviatile loams (known as 

Loe.ss”) attain a thickness of several hundred feet, aitd con- 
tain land and fresh-water shells of existing species. W-ith 
these occur the remains of IMammals, such as the Mammoth 
and Woolly Rhinoceros. Many of these Brick -earths are 
undoubtedly Post-Glacial, but others seem to be clearly “inter- 
glacial ; ” and instances have recently been brought forward in 
which dei^osits of Brick-earth containing bones and shells of 
frcsli-watcr Molluscs have been found to be overlaid by regu- 
lar unstratified bouldcr-clay. 

ddre so-called “ VulRy-gravels,” like the Brick-earths, ar<? 
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fluviatile deposits, but are of a coarser nature, consisting of 
sands and gravels. Every river gives origin to deposits of 
this kind at different points along the course of its valley ; 
and it is not uncommon to find that there exist in the valley 
of a single river two or moie sets of these gravel-beds, formed 
by the river itself, but termed at times when the river ran 
at different levels, and therefore formed at difierent periods. 
These different accumulations are known as the high-level ’’ 
and “ low-level ” gravels ; and a reference to the accompany- 
ing diagram will explain the origin and nature of these de- 
posits (fig. 255). When a river begins to occupy a particular 



line of drainage, and to form its own channel, it will deposit 
fluviatile sands and gravels along its sides. As it goes on 
deepening the bed or valley through which it flows, it will 
deposit other fluviatile strata at a lower level beside its new 
bed. In this way have arisen the terms ^‘high-level’' and 
“low-level” gravels. We find, for instance, a modern river 
flowing through a valley which it has to a great extent or 
entirely formed itself; by the side of its immediate channel 
we may find gravels, sand, and loam (fig. 255, 2 2') deposited 
by the river flowing in its present bed. These are remit 
fluviatile or alluvial deposits. At some distance from llie 
present bed of the river, and at a higher level, we may find 
other sands and gravels, quite like the recent ones in charac- 
ter and origin, but formed at a time when the stream flowed 
at a higher level, and before it had excavated its valley to its 
present depth. These (fig. 255, 3 3') are the so-called “ 
gravels ” of a river. At a still higher level, and still 
farther removed from the pre.sent bed of the river, we may 
find another terrace, composed of just the same materials ns 
the lower one; but formed at a still earlier period, when the 
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excavation of the valley had proceeded to a much less extent. 
These (fig. 255, 44') are the so-called hi^h-lcvel gravels” 
of a river, and there may be one or more terraces of these. 

The important fact to remember about these fluviatile de- 
posits is this — that here the ordinary geological rule is reversed. 
The high-level gravels are, of course, the highest, so far as 
their actual elevation above the sea is concerned ; but geo- 
logically the lowest, since they are obviously much older than 
tlie low-level gravels, as these are than the recent gravels. 
How much older the high-level gravels may be than the low- 
level ones, it is impossible to say. They occur at heights 
varying from 10 to 100 feet above the ])resent river- chan 
nels, and they are therefore older than the recent gravels 
by the time required by the river to dig out its own bed to 
this depth. How long this period may be, our data do not 
enable us to determine accurately ; but if we are to calculate 
from the observed rate of erosion of the actually existing 
rivers, the period between the different valley -gravels must 
be a very long one. 

The lowest or recent fluviatile deposits which occur beside 
the bed of the present river, are referable to the Recent peiiod, 
as they contain the remains of none but living Mammals. The 
two other sets of gravels are Post-Pliocene, as they contain 
the bones of extinct Mammals, mixed with land and fresh- 
water shells of existing species. Among the more important 
extinct Mammals of the low-level and high-level valley-gravels 
may be mentioned the Elep^ias a?itiquus^ the Mammoth {Ek- 
p/ias primigenius)^ the Woolly Rhinoceros (R, tic/wr/imus)^ the 
Hippopotamus, the Cave-lion, and the Cave-bear. Along 
with these are found unquestionable traces of the existence 
of Man, in the form of rude flint implements of undoubted 
human workmanship. 

The so-callcd Cave - deposits,” again, though exhibiting 
peculiarities due to the fact of their occurrence in caverns or 
fissures in the rocks, are in many respects essentially similar 
to the older valley-gravels. Caves, in the great majority of 
instances, occur in limestone. When this is not the case, it 
will generally be found that they occur along lines of sea-coast, 
or along lines which can be shown to have anciently formed 
the coast-line. There are many caves, however, in the making 
of which it can be shown that the sea has had no hand; and 
these are most of the caves of limestone districts. These owe 
their origin to the solvent action upon lime of water holding 
carbonic acid in solution. The rain which falls ni)on a lime- 
stone district absorbs a certain amount of carbonic acid from 
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the air, or from the soil. It then percolates through the rock, 
generally along the lines of jointing so characteristic of lime- 
stones, and in its progress it dissolves and carries off a certain 
quantity of carbonate of lime. In this way, the natural joints 
and fissures in the rock are widened, as can be seen at the 
present day in any or all limestone districts. By a continu- 
ance of this action for a sufficient length of time, caves may 
ultimately be produced. Nothing, also, is commoner in a 
limestone district than for the natural drainage to take the 
line of some fissure, dissolving the rock in its course. In this 
way we constantly meet in limestone districts with springs 
issuing from the limestone rock — sometimes as large rivers — 
the waters of which are charged with carbonate of lime, ob- 
tained by the solution of the sides of the fissure through which 
the waters have fiowed. By these and similar actions, every 
district in which limestones are extensively developed will be 
found to exhibit a number of natural caves, rents, or fissures. 
The first element, therefore, in the production of cave-deposits, 
is the existence of a period in which limestone rocks were 
largely dissolved, and caves were formed in consequence oi 
the then existing drainage taking the line of some fissure. 

Secondly, there must have been a period in which various 
deposits were accumulated in the caves thus formed. These 
cavern-deposits are of very various nature, consisting of mud, 
loam, gravel, or breccias of different kinds. In all cases, these 
materials have been introduced into the cave at some period 
subsequent to, or contemporaneous with, the formation of the 
cave. Sometimes the cave communicates witli the surface by 
a fijssLire through wliich sand, gravel, &c., may be washed by 
rains or by floods from some neighbouring river. Sometimes 
the cave has been the bed of an ancient stream, and the de- 
posits have been formed as are fluviatile deposits at the surface. 
Or, again, the river has formerly flowed at a greater elevation 
than it does at present, and the cave has been filled with 
fluviatile deposits by the river at a time prior to the excava- 
tion of its bed to the present depth (fig. 256). In thig last 
case, the cave-deposits obviously bear exactly the same rela- 
tion in point of antiquity to recent deposits, as do the low- 
level and high-level valley-gravels to recent river-gravels. In 
any case, it is necessary for the physical geography of the dis- 
trict to change to some extent, in order that the cave-deposits 
should be preserved. If the materials have been introduced 
by a fissure, the cave mil probably become ultimately filled 
to the roof, and the aperture of admission thus blocked up. 
If p, river has flowcc] through the cave, the surface configiira- 
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tion of the district must be altered so far as to divert the river 
into a new channel. And if the cave is placed in the side of 
a river-valley, as in fig. 256, the river must have excavated 



Fig as6.--'Diagramma,tic ‘section across a river-valley and cave, Recent valley- 
graveK neai the channel (/>) of the existing rivei ; r, Cavern, partly filled with cave- 
earth; ff High level gravels, filling fissiues m the limestone, which peihaps communi- 
cate m some instances with the cave, and foim a channel by which materials of varioub 
kinds weie introduced into it ; c‘ c, Inclined beds of limetitone. 

its channel to such a depth that it can no longer wash out the 
contents of the cave even in high floods. 

If the cave be entirely filled, the included deposits generally 
get more or less completely cemented together by the percola- 
tion through them of water holding carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion. If the cave is only partially filled, the dropping of water 
from the roof holding lime in solution, and its subsequent 
evaporation, would lead to the formation over the deposits 
below of a layer of stalagmite, perhaps several inches, or even 
feet, in thickness. In this way cave-deposits, with their con- 
tained remains, may be hermetically sealed up and preserved 
without injury for an altogether indefinite period of time. 

In all caves in limestone in which deposits containing bones 
are found, we have then evidence of three principal sets of 
changes, (i.) A period during which the cave was slowly 
hollowed out by the percolation of acidulated water ; (2.) A 
period in which the cave became the channel of an engulfed 
river, or otherwise came to form ])art of the general drainage- 
system of the district; (3.) A period in which the cave was 
inhabited by various animals. 

As a typical example of a cave with fossiliferous Post- 
Pliocene deposits, we may take Kent's Cavern, near Torquay, 
in which a systematic and careful examination has revealed the 
following secpience of accumulations in descending order : — 
(a) Large blocks of limc.stone, which lie on the floor of the 
cave, having fallen from the roof, and which are sometimes 
cemented together by stalagmite. 

(/>) A layer of black mould, from three to twelve inches 
thick, with hiiman bones, fragments of pottery, stone and 
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bronze implements, and the bones of animals now living in 
Britain. This, therefore, is a recent deposit. 

(r) A layer of stalagmite, from sixteen to twenty inches 
thick, but sometimes as much as five feet, containing the bones 
of Man, together with those of extinct Post-Pliocene Mammals. 

{d) A bed of red cave-earth, sometimes four feet in thick- 
ness, with numerous bones of extinct Mammals (Mammoth, 
Cave-bear, ike.), together with human implements of flint and 
horn. 

{e) A second bed of stalagmite, in places twelve feet in 
thickness, with bones of the Cave-bear. 

(/) 'A red loam and cave-breccia, with remains of the Cave- 
bear and human implements. 

The most important Mammals which are found in cave- 
deposits in Europe generally, are the Cave-bear, the Cave-lion, 
the Cave-hy^na, the Reindeer, the Musk-ox, the Glutton, and 
the Lemming — of which the first three are probably identical 
with existing forms, and the remainder are certainly so — to- 
gether with the Mammoth and the Woolly Rhinoceros, which 
are undoubtedly extinct. Along with these are found the 
implements, and in some cases the bones, of Man himself, in 
such a manner as to render it absolutely certain that an early 
race of men was truly contemporaneous in Western Europe 
with the animals above mentioned. 

IV. Unclassified Post-Pliocene Deposits. — Apart from 
any of the afore mentioned deposits, there occur other accumu- 
lations — sometimes superficial, sometimes in caves — which are 
found in regions where a Glacial period ” has not been fully 
demonstrated, or where such did not take place \ and which, 
therefore, are not amenable to the above classification. The 
most important of these are known to occur in South America 
and Australia ; and though their numerous extinct Mammalia 
place their reference to the Post-Pliocene period beyond 
doubt, their relations to the glacial period and its deposits in 
the northern hemisphere have not been precisely determined. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

THE POST-PLIOCENE PERIOD’-Contimied 

As regards the life of the Post-Pliocene period, we have, in 
the first place, to notice the effect produced throughout the 
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northern hemisphere by the gradual supervention of the Glacial 
period. Previous to this the climate must have been temper- 
ate or warm-temperate ; but as the cold gradually came on, 
two results were produced as regards the living beings of the 
area thus affected. In the first place, all those Mammals 
which, like the Mammoth, the Woolly Rhinoceros, the Lion, 
the Hyaena, and the Hippopotamus, require, at any rate, mode- 
rately warm conditions, would be forced to migrate southwards 
to regions not affected by the new state of things. In the 
second place. Mammals previously inhabiting higher latitudes, 
such as the Reindeer, the Musk-ox, and the Lemming, would 
be enabled by the increasing cold to migrate southwards, and 
to invade provinces previously occupied by the Elephant and 
the Rhinoceros. A precisely similar, but more slowly-executed 
process, must have taken place in the sea, the northern Mollus- 
ca moving southwards as the arctic conditions of the Glacial 
period became established, whilst the forms proper to temperate 
seas receded. As regards the readily locomotive Mammals, 
also, it is probable that this process was carried on repeatedly 
in a partial manner, the southern and northern forms alternately 
fluctuating backwards and forw^ards over the same area, in ac- 
cordance with the fluctuations of temperature which have been 
shown by Mr James Geikie to have characterised the Glacial 
period as a whole. We can thus readily account for the inter- 
mixture which is sometimes found of northern and southern types 
of Mammalia in the same deposits, or in depo.sits apparently 
synchronous, and within a single district. Lastly, at the final 
close of the arctic cold of the Glacial period, and the re-estab- 
lishment of temperate conditions over the northern hemisphere, 
a reversal of the original process took place — the northern 
Mammals retiring within their ancient limits, and the southern 
forms pressing northwards and reoccupying their original 
domains. 

The Invert^'hratc animals of the Post-Pliocene deposits re- 
quire no further mention — all the known forms, except a few 
of the shells in the lowest beds of the formation, being iden- 
tical with species now in existence upon the globe. The only 
point of importance in this connection has been previously 
noticed— namely, that in the true Glacial deposits themselves 
a considerable number of the shells belong to northern or 
Arctic types. 

As regards the Vertebrate animals of the period, no extinct 
forms of Fishes, Amphibians, or Reptiles are known to occur, 
but we meet with both extinct Birds and extinct Mammals. 
The remains of the former are of great interest, as indicating 
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the existence during Post - Pliocene times, at widely remote 
points of the southern hemisphere, of various wingless, and for 
the most part gigantic, Birds. All the great wingless Birds of 
the order Cursores which are known as existing at the pres- 
ent day upon the globe, are restricted to regions which are 
either wholly or in great part south of the equator. Thus the 
true Ostriches are African ; the Rheas are South American ; 
the Emeus are Australian ; the Cassowaries are confined to 
Northern Australia, Papua, and the Indian Archipelago; the 
species of Apteryx are natives of New Zealand; and the 
Dodo and Solitaire (wingless, though probably not true O/r- 
sores), both of which have been exterminated within histori* 
cal times, were inhabitants of the islands of Mauritius and 
Rodriguez, in the Indian Ocean. In view of these facts, it 
is noteworthy that, so far as known, all the Cursorial Birds 
of the Post-Pliocene period should have been confined to the 
same hemisphere as that inhabited by the living representatives 
of the order. It is still further interesting to notice that the 
extinct forms in question are only found in geographical prov- 
inces which are now, or have been within historical times, inhab- 
ited by similar types. The greater number of the remains of 
these have been discovered in New Zealand, where there now 
live several species of the curious wingless genus Apteryx ; and 
they have been referred by Professor Owen to several generic 
groups, of which Dinornis is the most important (fig. 257). 
Fourteen species oi Dinornis have been described by the dis- 
tinguished palaeontologist just mentioned, all of them being 
large wingless birds of the type of the existing Ostrich, having 
enormously powerful hind-limbs adapted for running, but with 
the wings wholly rudimentary, and the breast-bone devoid of 
the keel or ridge which characterises this bone in all birds 
which fiy. The largest species is the Di)wrnis gi^a^anietis, one 
of the most gigantic of living or fossil birds, the shank (tibia) 
measuring a yard in length, and the total height being at least 
ten feet. Another species, the Dinornis elephantopus (fig. 257), 
though not standing more than about six feet in height, was 
of an even more ponderous construction — ‘‘the framework 
of the skeleton being the most massive of any in the whole 
class of Birds,” whilst “the toe-bones almost rival those of the 
Elephant” (Owen). The feet in Dinornis were furnished with, 
three toes, and are of interest as presenting us with an un- 
doubted Bird big enough to produce the largest of the foot- 
prints of the Triassic Sandstones of Connecticut. New Zea- 
land has now been so far explored, that it seems questionable 
if it can retain in its recesses any living example of Dinornis ; 
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but it is certain that species of this genus were alive during the 
human period, and survived up to quite a recent date. Not 
only are the bones very numerous in certain localities, but 



Fig. 257.— Skeleton of Dhtornts srently reduced. Post-Plioceiie, 

New Zealand. (After Owen.) 


they are found in the most recent and superficial deposits, and 
tliey still contain a considerable proportion of animal matter ] 
whilst in some instances bones have been found with the 
feathers attached, or wdth the horny skin of the legs still ad- 
hering to them. Charred bones have been found in connec- 
tion with native “ ovens and the traditions of the Maories 
contain circumstantial accounts of gigantic wingless Birds, the 
Moas,” which were hunted both for their flesh and their 
plumage. Upon the whole, therefore, there can be no doubt 
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but that the Moas of New Zealand have been exterminated at 
quite a recent period — perhaps within the last centuiy — by the 
unrelenting pursuit of Man, — a pursuit which their wingless 
condition rendered them unable to evade. 


In Madagascar, bones have been discovered of another huge 
wingless Bird, which must have been as large as, or larger 
than, the Diuornis giganteus^ and which has been described 
under the name of ^piornis 7 naximus> With the bones have 
been found eggs measuring from thirteen to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and computed to have the capacity of three Ostrich 
eggs. At least two other smaller species of JE^iornis have been 
described by Grandidier and Milne-Edwards as occurring in 
Madagascar; and they consider the genus to be so closely allied 
to the Dinornis of New Zealand, as to prove that these regions, 
now so remote, were at one time united by land. Unlike New 
Zealand, where there is the Apteryx^ Madagascar is not known 
to possess any living wingless Birds ; but in the neighbouring 
island of Mauritius the wingless Dodo {Didiis inephts) has been 
exterminated less than three hundred years ago ; and the little 
island of Rodriguez, in the same geographical province, has in 
a similar period lost the equally wingless Solitaire {Pezophaps\ 
both of these, however, being generally referred to the Rasores. 

The Mammals of the Post-Pliocene period are so numerous, 
that in spite of the many points of interest which they present, 
only a few of the more important forms can be noticed here, 
and that but briefly. Tlie first order tliat claims our attention 
is that of the Mai'stipials^ the headquarters of which at the 
present day is the Australian province. In Oolitic times 
Europe possessed its small Marsupials, and similar forms 
existed in the same area in the Eocene and Miocene periods ; 
but if size be any criterion, the culminating point in the history 
of the order was attained during the Post-Pliocene period in 

Australia.. From deposits of 



Fig:. 258.— Skull of Diproiodon A nstralis, 
greatly reduced. Post-Pliocene, Australia. 


this age there has been disen- 
tombed a whole series of re- 
mains of extinct, and for the 
most part gigantic, examples 
of this group of Quadrupeds. 
Not to speak of Wombats and 
Phalangers, two forms stand 
out prominently as represen- 
tatives of the Post-Pliocene 
animals of Australia. One of 


these is Diproiodon (fig. 258), representing, with many differ- 
ences, the well-known modern group of the Kangaroos. In 
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its teeth, Diprotodofi shows itself to be closely allied to the 
living, grass-eating Kangaroos ; but the hind-limbs were not 
so disproportionately long. In size, also, Diprotodon must 
have many times exceeded the dimensions of the largest of 
its living successors, since the skull measures no less than 
three feet in length. The other form in question is Thylacolco 
(fig. 259), which is believed by Professor Owen to belong to 
the same group as the existing ‘‘Native Devil” {Dasyiirus) of 
Van Diemen's Land, and therefore to have been fiesh-eating 
and rapacious in its habits, though this view is not accepted 
by others. The principal feature in the skull of Thylacolco is 



the presence, on each side of each jaw, of a single huge tooth, 
which is greatly com])ressed, and has a cutting edge. This 
tooth is regarded by Owen as corresponding to the great cut- 
ting tooth of the jaw of the typical Carnivores, but Professor 
Flower considers that Thylacolco is rather related to the Kan- 
garoo-rats. The size of the crown of the tooth in question is 
not less than two inches and a quarter; and whether carnivo- 
rous or not, it indicates an animal of a size exceeding that of 
the largest of existing Lions. 

The order of the Edentates^ comprising the existing Sloths, 
Ant-eaters, and Armadillos, and entirely restricted at the present 
day to South America, Southern Asia, and Africa, is one alike 
^4 
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singular for the limited geographical range of its members, 
their curious habits of life, and the well-marked peculiarities 
of their anatomical structure. South America is the metropo- 
lis of the existing forms ; and it is an interesting flict that there 
flourished within Post-Pliocene times in this continent, and to 
some extent in North America also, a marvellous group of ex- 
tinct Edentates, representing the living Sloths and Armadillos, 
but of gigantic size. The most celebrated of these is the huge 
Megatherium Cuvieri (fig. 260) of the South American Pampas, 



Fig. ^t^,’~-Megaiherinm Cuvien, Post-Pliocene, South America. 


The Megathere was a colossal Sloth-like animal which attained 
a length of from twelve to eighteen feet, with bones more mas- 
sive than those of the Elephant Thus the thigli-bone is 
nearly thrice the thickness of the same bone in the largest 
of existing Elephants, its circumference at its narrowest point 
nearly equalling its total length ; the massive bones of the 
shank (tibia and fibula) are amalgamated at their extremities ; 
the heel-bone (calcaneuni) is nearly half a yard in length ; the 
haunch-bones (ilia) are from four to five feet across at their 
crests ; and the bodies of the vertebras at the root of tlie tail 
are from five to seven inches in diameter, from which it has 
been computed that the circumference of the tail at this part 
might have been from five to six feet. The length of the fore- 
foot is about a yard, and the toes are armed with powerful 
curved claws. It is known now that the Megathere, in spite 
of its enonnous weight and ponderous construction, walked, 
like the existing Ant-eaters and Sloths, upon the outside edge 
of the fore-feet, with the claws more or less bent inwards 
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towards the palm of the hand. As in the great majority of 
the Edentate order, incisor and canine teeth are entirely 
wanting, the front of the jaws being toothless. The jaws, 
however, are furnished with five upper and four lower molar 
teeth on each side. These grinding teeth are from seven to 
eight inches in length, in the form of four-sided prisms, the 
crowns of which are provided with well-marked transverse 
ridges; and they continue to grow during the whole life of 
the animal. There are indications that the snout was pro- 
longed, and more or less flexible; and the tongue was proba- 
bly prehensile. From the characters of the molar teeth it 
is certain that the Megathere was purely herbivorous in its 
habits ; and from the enormous size and weight of the body, 
it is equally certain that it could not have imitated its modern 
allies, the Sloths, in the feat of climbing, back downwaids, 
amongst the trees. It is clear, therefore, that the Megathere 
sought its sustenance upon the ground ; and it was originally 
supposed to have lived upon roots. By a masterly piece of 
deductive reasoning, however, Professor Owen showed that 
this great Ground-Sloth '' must have truly lived upon the 
foliage of trees, like the existing Sloths — but with this differ- 
ence, that instead of climbing amongst the branches, it actually 
uprooted the tree bodily. In this toxir de force^ the animal 
sat upon its huge haunches and mighty tail, as on a tripod, 
and then grasping the trunk with its powerful arms, either 
wrenched it up by the roots or broke it short off above the 
ground. Marvellous as this may seem, it can be shown that 
every detail in the skeleton of the Megathere accords with the 
supposition that it obtained its food in this way. Similar 
habits were followed by the allied Mylodon (fig. 261), another 
of the great “ Ground-Sloths,*^ which inhabited South America 
during the Post-Pliocene period. In most respects, the Mylo- 
don is very like the Megathere; but the crowns of the molar 
teeth are flat instead of being ridged. The nearly-related 
genus Megalonyx^ unlike the Megathere, but like the Mylodon, 
extended its range northwards as far as the United States. 

Just as the Sloths of the present day were formerly repre- 
sented in the same geographical area by the gigantic Megathe- 
roids, so the little banded and cuirassed Armadillos of South 
America were formerly represented by gigantic species, con- 
stituting the genus Glyptodon. The Glyptodons (fig. 262) 
differed from the living Armadillos in having no bands in 
their armour, so that they must have been unable to roll 
themselves up. It is rare at the present day to meet with any 
Armadillo over two or three feet in length ; but the length of 
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the Glyptodon davipes^ from the tip of the snout to the end of 
the tail, was more than nine feet. 

There are no canine or incisor teeth in the Glyptodo^i^ but 



Fig. 26t.— Skeleton of Mylodon robustus. Post- Pliocene, South America. 

there are eight molars on each side of each jaw, and the crowns 
of these are fiuted and almost trilobed. The head is covered 
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exhibiting special patterns of sculpturing in each species. The 
tail was also defended by a similar armour, and the vertebrae 
were mostly fused together so as to form a cylindrical bony 
rod. In addition to the above-mentioned forms, a number 
of other Edentate animals have been discovered by the re- 
searches of M. Lund in the Post-Pliocene deposits of the 
Brazilian bone-caves. Amongst these are true Ant-eaters, 
Armadillos, and Sloths, many of them of gigantic size, and all 
specifically or generically distinct from existing forms. 

Passing over the aquatic orders of the Sirenians and Cc- 
taccans, we come next to the great group of the Hoofed Quad- 
rupeds, the remains of which are very abundant in Post- 
Pliocene deposits both in Plurope and North America. 
Amongst the Odd -toed Ungulates the most important are 
the Rhinoceroses, of which three species are known to have 
existed in Europe during the Post-Pliocene period. Two 
of these are the well-known Pliocene forms, the Rhmoceros 
Etruscus and the R. mcgarhinm^ still surviving in diminished 
numbers j but the most famous is the Rhinoceros iichorhinus 
(fig. 263), or so-called Woolly Rhinoceros.’’ This species 



Fig, 263.— Skitll of the Tichothine Rhinoceios, the hnins heing wanting. Onc-tunth 
of the natural size. I’ost- Pliocene deposits of Uurope and Asia. 


is known not only by innumerable bones, but also by a car- 
cass, at the time of its discovery complete, which was found 
embedded in the frozen soil of’ Siberia towards the close of 
last century, and which was ]jartly saved from destruction by 
the exertions of the naturalist Pallas. From this, we know 
that the Tichorhine Rhinoceros, like its associate the Mam- 
moth, was provided with a co.ating of hair, and therefore was 
enabled to endure a more severe climate than any existing 
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species. The skin was not thrown into the folds which char- 
acterise most of the existing forms ; and the technical name 
of the species refers to the fact that the nostrils were com- 
pletely separated by a bony partition. The head carried two 
horns, placed one behind the other, the front one being un- 
usually large. As regards its geographical range, the Woolly 
Rhinoceros is found in Europe in vast numbers north of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and it also abounded in Siberia ; so that 
it would appear to be a distinctly northern form, and to have 
been adapted for a temperate climate. It is not known to 
occur in Pliocene deposits, but it makes its first appearance 
in the Pre-Glacial deposits, surviving the Glacial period, and 
being found in abundance in Post-Glacial accumulations. It 
was undoubtedly a contemporary of the earlier races of men 
in Western Europe ; and it may perhaps be regarded as being 
the actual substantial kernel of some of the Dragons ” of 
fable. 

The only other Odd-toed Ungulate which needs notice is 
the so-called Eqms fossiils of the Post-Pliocene of Europe. 
This made its appearance before the Glacial period, and ap- 
pears to be in reality identical with the existing Horse {Equus 
cdbalhii) True Horses also occur in the Post-Pliocene of 
North America; but, from some cause or another, they must 
have been exterminated before historic times. 

Amongst the Even-toed Ungulates, the great Hippoj>otamits 
major of the Pliocene still continued to exist in Post-Pliocene 
times in Western Europe; and the existing Wild Boar 
scrofa), the parent of our domestic breeds of Pigs, appeared 
for the first time. The Old World possessed extinct repre- 
sentatives *of its existing Camels, and lost types of the living 
Llamas inhabited South America. Amongst the Deer, the 
Post- Pliocene accumulations have yielded the remains of 
various living species, such as the Red Deer {Cennis ciajkus), 
the Reindeer {Cervus tarandiis), the Moose or Elk {Aices 
malchis)^ and the Roebuck (Cervus capreolus), together with 
a number of extinct forms. Among the latter, the great 
‘‘Irish Elk^^ {Ceruus megaceros) is justly celebrated both for 
its size and for the number and excellent preservation of its 
discovered remains. This extinct species (fig. 264) has been 
found principally in peat- mosses and Post-Pliocene lake- 
deposits, and is remarkable for the enormous size of the 
spreading antlers, which are widened out towards their ex- 
tremities, and attain an expanse of over ten feet from tip to 
tip. It is not a genuine Elk, but is intermediate between 
the Reindeer and the Fallow-deer, Among the existing Deer 



Fig. 264.— Skeleton of the “ Irish Elk ” (Cerzfus mc^aceros). 
Post-Pliocene, Britain. 


Northern Europe, and also (under the name of the ‘‘ Caribou^’) 
in North America. When the cold of the Glacial period be- 
came established, this boreal species was enabled to invade 
Central and Western Europe in great herds, and its remains 
are found abundantly in cave-earths and other Post-Pliocene 
deposits as far south as the Pyrenees. 

In addition to the above, the Post-Pliocene deposits of 
Europe and North America have yielded the remains of vari- 
ous Sheep and Oxen. One of the most interesting of the 
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latter is the Urus^’ or Wild Bull {Bos primigcfiius^ fig. 265), 
which, though much larger than any of the existing forms, is 



believed to be specifically undistinguishable from the domes- 
tic Ox {Bos iaimis)^ and to be possibly the ancestor of some 
of the larger European varieties of oxen. In the earlier part 
of its existence the Urus ranged over Phirope and Britain in 
company with the Woolly Rhinoceros and the Mammoth ,* but 
it long survived these, and does not appear to have been 
finally exterminated till about the twelfth century. Another 
remarkable member of the Post-Pliocene Cattle, also to be- 
gin with an associate of the Mammoth and Rliinoceros, is 
the European Bison or “Aurochs'^ {Bison ^riscus), 'Phis 
“maned” ox formerly abounded in Europe in Post-(rlacial 
times, and was not rare even in the later periods of the 
Roman empire, though much diminished in numbers, and 
driven back into the wilder and more inaccessible parts of tlie 
country. At present this fine species has been so nearly 
exterminated that it no longer exists in Europe save in 
Lithuania, where its preservation has been secured by rigid 
protective laws. Lastly, the Post- Pliocene cle]K)sits have 
yielded the remains of the singular living animal which is 
known as the Musk-ox or Musk-sheep { 0 %nbo's moschatus)* 
At the present day, the Musk-ox is an inhabitant of the 
** barren grounds ” of Arctic America, and it is remarkable for 
the great length of its hair. It is, like the Reindeer, a dis- 
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tinctively northern animal ; but it enjoyed during the Glacial 
period a much wider range than it has at the present day, the 
conditions suitable for its existence being then extended over 
a considerable portion of the northern hemisphere. Thus 
remains of the Musk-Ox are found in greater or less abun- 
dance in Post-Pliocene deposits over a great part of Europe, 
extending even to the south of Fiance; and closely - related 
forms are found in similar deposits in the United States. 

Coming to the Proboscideans^ we find that the Mastodons 
seem to have disappeared in Europe at the close of the 
Pliocene period, or at the very commencement of the Post- 
Pliocene, In the New World, on the other hand, a species of 
Mastodon {M, Aniericanus or M. Ohioticus) is found abun- 
dantly in deposits of Post - Pliocene age, from Canada to 
Texas. Very perfect skeletons of this species have been 
exhumed from morasses and swamps, and large individuals 
attained a length (exclusive of the tusks) of seventeen feet and 
a height of eleven feet, the tusks being twelve feet in length. 
Remains of Elephants are also abundant in the Post-Pliocene 
deposits of both the Old and the New World. Amongst these, 
we find in Europe the two familiar Pliocene species E. imri- 
dionalis and E, antlquus still surviving, but in diminished 
numbers. With these are found in vast abundance the re- 
mains of the characteristic Elephant of the Post-Pliocenc, the 
well-known “ Mammoth ’’ {Elephas prmigenius\ which is ac- 
companied in North America by the nearly-allied, but more 
southern species, the Elephas Aniericanus, The Mammoth (fig, 
266) is considerably larger than the largest of the living Ele- 
phants, the skeleton being over sixteen feet in length, exclusive 
of the tusks, and over nine feet in height. The tusks are bent 
almost into a circle, and are sometimes twelve feet in length, 
measured along their curvature. In the frozen soil of Siberia 
several carcasses of the Mammoth have been discovered with 
the flesh and skin still attached to the bones, the most cele- 
brated of these being a Mammoth which was discovered at the 
beginning of this century at the mouth of the Lena, on the borders 
of the Frozen Sea, and the skeleton, of which is now preserved 
at St Petersburg (fig, 266). From the occurrence of the remains 
of the Mammoth in vast numbers in Siberia, it might have been 
safely inferred that this ancient Elei)hant was able to endure a far 
more rigoioiis climate than its existing congeners. This infer- 
ence has, however, been rendered a certainty by the si^eciincns 
just referred to, which show that the Mammoth was protected 
against the cold by a thick coat of rcdtlish-brown wool, some 
nine or ten inches long, interspersed with strong, coarse black 
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hair more than a foot in length. The teeth ot the Mammoth 
(fig. 267) are of the type of those of the existing Indian Ele- 
phant, and are found in immense numbers in certain localities. 
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schatka, and the Stanovi Mountains (Dawkins). It occurs in 
the Pre-Glacial forest-bed of Cromer in Norfolk, survived the 



Fig. 267.^Molar tooth of the JMammoth {Elepkas priviis,mim\ upper jaw, right side, 
one*third of the natural size, a, Grinding surface ; Side view. PobL*Piiocene. 


Glacial period, and is found abundantly in Post-Glacial de- 
posits in France, Germany, Britain, Russia in Europe, Asia, 
and North America, being often associated with the Reindeer, 
Lemming, and Musk-ox. That it survived into the earlier 
portion of the human period is unquestionable, its remains 
having been found in a great number of instances associated 
with implements of human manufacture ; whilst in one instance 
a recognisable portrait of it has been discovered, carved on 
bone. 

Amongst other Elephants which occur in Post-Pliocene de- 
posits may be mentioned, as of special interest, the pigmy 
Elephants of Malta. One of these — the EUphas Melitensis, or 
so-called Donkey- Elephant’’ — was not more than four and 
a half feet in height. The other — the EUphas Eaiconeri, of 
Busk — was still smaller, its average height at the withers not 
exceeding two and a half to three feet. 

Whilst herbivorous animals abounded during the Post- 
Pliocene, we have ample evidence of the coexistence with 
them of a number of Carnivorous forms, both in the New and 
the Old World. The Bears are represented in Europe by at 
least three species, two of which — namely, the great Grizzly 
Bear {Ursus fcrox) and the smaller Brown Bear i^Ursns arctos) 
— are in existence at the present day. The third speciesfs the 
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celebrated Cave-bear (Ursns spelaus, fig. 268), which is now 
extinct. The Cave-bear exceeded in its dimensions the largest 



Fig. 268. ~ Skull of VrsHs spe 2 m 4 s, Post-Pliocene, Europe. One-sixth 
of the natural size. 


of modern Bears ; and its remains, as its name implies, have 
been found mainly in cavern-deposits. Enormous numbers of 
this large and ferocious species must have lived in Europe in 
Post-Glacial times; and that they survived into the human 
period, is clearly shown by the common association of their 
bones with the implements of man. They are occasionally 
accompanied by the remains of a Glutton (the Gu/o spelcuus)^ 
which does not appear to be really separable from the existing 
Wolverine or Glutton of northern regions (the Giilo lusciis). 
In addition, we meet with the bones of the Wolf, Fox, Weasel, 
Otter, Badger, Wild Cat, Panther, Hyaena, and Lion, <S:c., 
together with the extinct Macliairodus or ‘^Sabre-toothed 
Tiger.” The only two of these that deserve further mention 
are the Hyaena and the Lion. The Cave-hyoena {Ifyena 
spelma^ fig. 269) is regarded by high authorities as nothing 
more than a variety of the living Spotted Hyaena Croatia) 
of Soutli Africa. This well-known species inhabited Britain 
and a considerable portion of Europe during a large part of 
the Post-Pliocene period ; and its remains often occur in great 
abundance. Indeed, some caves, such as the Kirkdale Cavern 
in Yorkshire, were dens inhabited during long periods by these 
animals, and thus contain the remains of numerous individuals 
and of successive generations of Hysenas, together with in- 
numerable gnawed and bitten bones of their prey. That the 
Caye-hy£ena was a contemporary with Man in Western Europe 
during Post-Glacial times is shown beyond a doubt by the 
common association of its bones with human implements. 
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Lastly, the so-called Cave-lion {Felis spelm)^ long supposed 
to be a distinct species, has been shown to be nothing more 



than a large variety of the existing Lion (Fclis leo). This 
animal inhabited Britain and Western Europe in times pos- 
terior to the Glacial period, and was a contemporary of the 
Cave-hysena, Cave-bear, Woolly Rhinoceros, and Mammoth. 
The Cave-lion also unquestionably survived into the earlier 
portion of tlie human period in Phirope. 

The Post-Pliocene deposits of Europe have further yielded 
the remains of numerous Rodents — such as the Beaver, the 
Northern Lemming, Marmots, Mice, Voles, Rabbits, &c. — to- 
gether with the gigantic extinct Beaver known as the Trogon- 
therium Ouvicri (fig. 270). The great Castoroides Ohioensis of 
the Post-Pliocene of North 


America is also a great ex- 
tinct Beaver, which reached 
a length of about five feet. 
Lastly, the Brazilian bone- 
caves have yielded the re- 
mains of numerous Rodents 
of types now characteristic 
of South America, such as 
Guinea-pigs, Capybaras, tree- 
inhabiting Porcupines, and 



Fij?. 270.— Lower j.'iw of Tyo^onihermm 
CnvwrU one-fnurth of the luiliu al size. Post- 
Plioccne, Ihitaiii. 


Coypus. 

The deposits jtist alluded to have further yielded the 
remains of various Monkeys, such as Howling Monkeys, 
Squirrel Monkeys, and Marmosets, all of which belong to the 
group of Quadrumana which is now exclusively confined to 
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the South American continent — namely, the Platyrhine 
Monkeys. 

We still have very briefly to consider the occurrence of 
Man in Post-Pliocene deposits ; but before doing so, it will be 
well to draw attention to the evidence afforded by the Post- 
Pliocene Mammals as to the climate of Western Europe at 
this period. The chief point which we have to notice is, that 
a considerable revolution of opinion has taken place on this 
point. It was originally believed that the presence of such 
animals as Elephants, Lions, the Rhinoceros, and the Hippo- 
potamus afforded an irrefragable proof chat the climate of 
Europe must have been a warm one, at any rate during Post- 
Glacial times. The existence, also, of numbers of Mammoths 
in Siberia, was further supposed to indicate that this high tem- 
perature extended itself very far north. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the evidence is against this view. Not only is there great 
difficulty in supposing that the Arctic conditions of the Glacial 
period were immediately followed by anything warmer than a 
cold-temperate climate ; but there is nothing in the nature of 
the Mammals themselves which would absolutely forbid their 
living in a temperate climate. The Hippopotamus major^ thougJi 
probably clad in hair, offers some difficulty — since, as pointed 
out by Professor Busk, it must have required a climate suffi- 
ciently warm to insure that the rivers were not frozen over in the 
winter; but it was probably a migratory animal, and its occur- 
rence may be accounted for by this. The Woolly Rhinoceros 
and the Mammoth are known with certainty to have been pro- 
tected with a thick covering of wool and hair ; and their ex- 
tension northwards need not necessarily have been limited by 
anything except the absence of a sufficiently luxuriant vege- 
tation to afford them food. The great American Mastodon, 
though not certainly known to have possessed a hairy covering, 
has been shown to have lived upon the shoots of Spruce and 
Firs, trees characteristic of temperate regions — as shown by tlic 
undigested food which has been found with its skeleton, oc- 
cupying the place of the stomach. The Lions and Plyoenns, 
again, as shown by Professor Boyd Dawkins, do not indicate 
necessarily a warm climate. Wherever a sufficiency of her- 
bivorous animals to supply them with food can live, there they 
can live also ; and they have therefore no special bearing upon 
the question of climate. After a review of the whole evidence, 
Professor Dawkins concludes that the nearest approach at the 
present day to the Post Pliocene climate of Western Europe 
is to be found in tire climate of the great Siberian plains which 
stretch from the Altai Mountains to the Frozen Sea. ** Covered 
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by impenetrable forests, for tlie most part of Birch, Poplar, 
Larch, and Pines, and low creeping dwarf Cedars, they present 
every gradation in climate from the temperate to that in which 
the cold is too severe to admit of the growth of trees, which 
decrease in size as the traveller advances northwards, and are 
replaced by the grey mosses and lichens that cover the low 
marshy ‘ tundras.’ The maximum winter cold, registered by 
Admiral Von Wrangel at Nishne Kolymsk, on the banks of 
the Kolyma, is — 65° in January. ‘Then breathing becomes 
difficult j the Reindeer, that citizen of the Polar region, with- 
draws to the deepest thicket of the forest, and stands there 
motionless as if deprived of life ; ’ and trees burst asunder with 
the cold. Throughout this area roam Elks, Black Bears, 
Foxes, Sables, and Wolves, that afford subsistence to the 
Jakutian and Tungusian fur-hunters. In the northern part 
countless herds of Reindeer, Elks, Foxes, and Wolverines 
make up for the poverty of vegetation by the rich abundance 
of animal life. ‘ Enormous flights of Swans, Geese, and Ducks 
arrive in the spring, and seek deserts where they may moult 
and build their nests in safety. Ptarmigans run in troops 
amongst the bushes ; little Snipes are busy along the brooks 
and in the morasses ; the social Crows seek the neighbourhood 
of new habitations j and when the sun shines in spring, one 
may even sometimes hear the cheerful note of the Finch, and 
in autumn that of the Thrush.’ Throughout this region of 
woods, a hardy, middle-sized breed of horses lives under the 
mastership and care of man, and is eminently adapted to bear 
the severity of the climate. . . . The only limit to their 

northern range is the difficulty of obtaining food. The severity 
of the winter through the southern portion of this vast wooded 
area is almost compensated for by the summer heat and its 
marvellous effect on vegetation.” — (Dawkins, ‘ Monograph of 
Pleistocene Mammalia.’) 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the occurrence of the 
remains of Man in Post-Pliocene deposits. That Man existed 
in Western Europe and in Britain during the Post- Pliocene 
period, is placed beyond a doubt by the occurrence of his bones 
in deposits of this age, along with the much more frequent 
occurrence of implements of human manufacture. At what 
precise point of time during the Post-Pliocene period he first 
made his appearance is still a matter of conjecture. Recent 
researches would render it probable that the early inhabitants 
of Britain and Western Europe were witnesses of the stupend- 
ous phenomena of the Glacial period j but this cannot be said 
to have been demonstrated. That Man existed in these 
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regions during the Post-Glacial division of Post-Pliocene time 
cannot be doubted for a moment. As to the physical peculi- 
arities of the ancient races that lived with the Mammoth and 
the Woolly Rhinoceros, little is known compared with what 
we may some day hope to know. Such information as we 
have, however, based .principally on the skulls of the Engis, 
Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, and Bruniquel caverns, would lead 
to the conclusion that Post-Pliocene Man was in no respect 
inferior in his organisation to, or less highly developed than, 
many existing races. All the known skulls of this period, with 
the single exception of the Neanderthal cranium, are in all 
respects average and normal in their characters ; and even the 
Neanderthal skull possessed a cubic capacity at least equal to 
that of some existing races. The implements of Post-Pliocene 
Man are, exclusively of stone or bone ; and the former are 
invariably of rude shape and undressed. These “palaeolithic” 
tools (Gr. palaiosy ancient ; lithos^ stone) point to a very early 
condition of the arts \ since the men of the earlier portion 
of the Recent period, though likewise unacquainted with the 
metals, were in the habit of polishing or dressing the stone 
implements which they fabricated. 

It is impossible here to enter further into this subject ,' and 
it would be useless to do so without entering as well into a 
consideration of the human remains of the Recent period — a 
period which lies outside the province of the present work. So 
far as Post-Pliocene Man is concerned, the chief points which 
the palaeontological student has to remember have been else- 
where summarised by the author as follows ; — 

1. Man unquestionably existed during the later portion of 
what Sir Charles Lyell has termed the “Post-Pliocene” period. 
In other words, Man’s existence dates back to a time when 
several remarkable Mammals, previously mentioned, liad not 
yet become extinct; but he does not date back to a time 
anterior to the present Molluscan fauna. 

2. The antiquity of the so-called Post-Pliocene period is 
a matter which must be mainly settled by the evidence of 
Geology proper, and need not be discussed here. 

3. The extinct Mammals with which man coexisted in 
Western Europe are mostly of large size, the most important 
being the Mammoth (Elephas prim^emus), the Woolly Rhino- 
ceros {Rhinoceros tichorhmus), the Cave-lion {Re/is spelma\ the 

spekea), and the Cave-bear ( Ursus spelmus). 
We do not know the causes which led to the extinction of 
these Mammals ; but we know that hardly any Mammalian 
species has become extinct during the historical period. 
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4. The extinct Mammals with which man coexisted are re- 
ferable in many cases to species which presumably required a 
very different climate to that nowprevailingin Western Europe. 
How long a peiiod, however, has been consumed in the bring- 
ing about of the climatic changes thus indicated, we have no 
means of calculating with any approach to accuracy. 

5. Some of the deposits in which the remains of man have 
been found associated with the bones of extinct Mammals, are 
such as to show incontestably that great changes in the phy- 
sical geography and surface-configuration of Western Europe 
have taken place since the period of their accumulation. We 
have, however, no means at present of judging of the lapse of 
time thus indicated except by analogies and comparisons which 
may be disputed. 

6. The human implements which are associated with the 
remains of extinct Mammals, themselves bear evidence of an 
exceedingly barbarous condition of the human species. Post- 
Pliocene or “ Palaeolithic ” Man was clearly unacquainted with 
the use of any of the metals. Not only so, but the workman- 
ship of these ancient races was much inferior to that of the 
later tribes, who were also ignorant of the metals, and who 
also used nothing but weapons and tools of stone, bone, &c. 

7. Lastly, it is only with the human remains of the Post- 
Pliocene period that the palaeontologist proper has to deal. 
When we enter the Recent’’ period, in which the remains of 
Man are associated with those of existmg species of Mammals, 
we pass out of the region of pure palaeontology into the do- 
main of the Archaeologist and the Ethnologist. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE UPON THE GLOBE. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place if we attempt to 
summarise, in the briefest possible manner, some of the prin- 
cipal results which may be deduced as to the succession of 
life upon the earth from the facts which have in the preceding 
portion of this work been passed in review. That there was 
a time when the earth was void of life is universally admitted, 
though it may be that the geological record gives us no direct 
evidence of this. That the globe of to-day is peopled with 
innumerable forms of life whose term of existence has been, 
for the most part, but as it were of yesterday, is likewise an 
assertion beyond dispute. Can we in any way connect the 
present with the remote past, and can we indicate even im- 
perfectly the conditions and laws under which the existing 
order was brought about? The long series of fossiliferous 
deposits, wdth their almost countless organic remains, is the 
link between what has been and what is \ and if any answer 
to the above question can be arrived at, it will be by the 
careful and conscientious study of the facts of Palseontology. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it may be safely said 
that anything like a dogmatic or positive opinion as to the 
precise sequence of living forms upon the globe, and still 
more as to the manner in which this sequence may have been 
brought about, is incapable of scientific proof. There are, 
however, certain general deductions from the known facts 
which may be regarded as certainly established. 

In the first place, it is certain that there has been z. succession 
of life upon the earth, different specific and generic types suc- 
ceeding one another in successive periods. It follows from 
this, that the animals and plants with which we are familiar as 
living, were not always upon the earth, but that they have been 
preceded by numerous races more or less differing from them. 
What is true of the species of animals and plants, is true also 
of the higher zoological divisions; and it is, in the second 
place, quite certain that there has been a similar succession in 
the order of appearance of the primary groups (** sub-king- 
doms,’* '^classes,” &:c.) of animals and vegetables. These 
great groups did not all come into existence at once, but they 
made their appearance successively. It is true tliat we can- 
not be said to be certainly acquainted with the first absolute 
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appearance of any great group of animals. No one dare 
assert positively that the apparent first appearance of Fishes 
ill the Upper Silurian is really their first introduction upon the 
oarth ; indeed, there is a strong probability against any such 
supposition. To whatever extent, however, future discoveries 
may push back the first advent of any or of all of the great 
groups of life, there is no likelihood that anything will be found 
out which will materially alter the relative succession of these 
groups as at present known to us. It is not likely, for 
example, that the future has in store for us any discovery by 
which it would be shown that Fishes were in existence before 
Molluscs, or that Mammals made their appearance before 
Fishes. The sub-kingdoms of Invertebrate animals were all 
represented in Cambrian times — and it might tlierefore be in- 
ferred that these had all come simultaneously into existence ; 
but it is clear that this inference, though incapable of actual 
disproof, is in the last degree improbable. Anterior to the 
Cambrian is the great series of the Laurentian, which, owing 
to the metamorphism to which it has been subjected, has so 
far yielded but the singular Eozobn. We may be certain, 
however, that others of the Invertebrate sub-kingdoms besides 
the Protozoa were in existence in the Laurentian period ; and 
we may infer from known analogies that they appeared suc- 
cessively, and not simultaneously. 

When we come to smaller divisions than the sub -king- 
doms— such as classes, orders, and families — a similar suc- 
cession of groups is observable. The different classes of 
‘any given sub-kingdom, or the different orders of any given 
class, do not make their appearance together and all at once, 
but they are introduced upon the earth in smcession. More 
than this, the dilferent classes of a sub-kingdom, or the differ- 
ent orders of a class, m the main succeed one another in the 
relative order of their zoological rank — the lower g'ronps appear- 
ing first and the higher groups last. It is true that in the 
Cambrian formation — the earliest series of sediments in which 
fossils are abundant — we find numerous groups, some very 
low, others very high, in the zoological scale, which appear 
to have simultaneously flashed into existence. For reasons 
stated above, however, we cannot accept this ajjpearance as 
real ; and we must believe that many of the Cambrian groups 
of animals really came into being long before the commence- 
ment of the Cambrian period. At any rate, in the long series 
of fossiliferous deposits of later date than the Cambrian the 
above-stated rule holds good as a broad generalisation— that 
the lower groups, namely, precede the higher in point of time; 
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and though there are apparent exceptions to the rule, there 
are none of such a nature as not to admit of explanation. 
Some of the leading facts upon which this generalisation is 
founded will be enumerated immediately ; but it will be well, 
111 the first place, to consider briefly what we precisely mean 
when we speak of “ higher’* and “lower” groups. 

It is well known that naturalists are in the habit of “ clas- 
sifying” the innumerable animals which now exist upon the 
globe ; or, in other words, of systematically arranging them into 
groups. The precise arrangement adopted by one naturalist 
may differ in minor details from that adopted by another ; but 
all are agreed as to the fundamental points of classification, 
and all, therefore, agree in placing certain groups in a certain 
sequence. What, then, is the principle upon which this 
sequence is based ? Why, for example, are the Sponges placed 
below the Corals; these below the Sea-urchins ; and these, again, 
below the Shell-fish? Without entering into a discussion of 
the principles of zoological classification, which would here be 
out of place, it must be sufficient to say that the sequence in 
question is based ui)on the relative type of 07 'ganisat ion of the 
groups of animals classified. The Corals are placed above the 
Sponges upon the ground that, legarded as a whole, the 
or type of struct tire of a Coral is more complex than that of a 
Sponge. It is not in the slightest degree that the Sponge is in 
any respect less highly organised or less i)erfect, as a Sponge^ 
tlian is the Coral as a Coral. Each is equally perfect in its 
own way ; but the structural pattern of the Coral is the highest, 
and therefore it occupies a higher place in the zoological scale. 
It is upon this principle, then, that the primary subdivisions 
of the animal kingdom (the so-called “sub-kingdoms”) are 
arranged in a certain order. Coming, again, to the minor 
subdivisions (classes, orders, &c.) of each sub-kingdom, we 
find a different but entirely analogous principle employed as a 
means of classification. The numerous animals belonging to 
any given sub-kingdom are formed upon the same fundamental 
plan of structure; but they nevertheless admit of being ar- 
ranged in a regular series of groups. All the Shell-fish, for 
example, are built upon a common plan, this plan representing 
the ideal Mollusc; but there are at the same time various 
groups of the Mollusca, and these groups admit of an arrange- 
ment in a given sequence. The princijde adopted in this case 
is simply of the relative elahoration of the common type. The 
Oyster is built upon the same ground-plan as the Cuttle-fish; but 
tliis plan is carried out with much greater elaboration, and with 
many more comjilexities, in the latter than in the former ; and 
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in accordance with this, the Cephalopoda constitute a higher 
group than the Bivalve Shell-fish. As in the case of superiority 
of structural type, so in this case also, it is not in tlie least that 
the Oyster is an hnperfect animal. On the contrary, it is just 
as perfectly adapted by its organisation to fill its own sphere 
and to meet the exigencies of its own existence as is the 
Cuttle-fish ; but the latter lives a life which is, physiologically, 
higher than the former, and its organisation is correspondingly 
increased in complexity. 

This being understood, it may be repeated that, in the 
main, the succession of life upon the globe in point of time 
has corresponded with the relative order of succession of the 
great groups of animals m zoological rank ; and some of the 
more striking examples of this may be here alluded to. 
Amongst the Echinoderms^ for instance, the two orders gen- 
erally admitted to be the ^'lowest*' in the zoological scale — 
namely, the Crinoids and the Cystoids — are likewise the oldest, 
both appearing in the Cambrian, the former slowly dying out 
as we approach the Recent period, and the latter disappearing 
wholly before the close of the Palaeozoic period. Amongst the 
Crustaceans^ the ancient groups of the Trilobites, Ostracodes, 
Phyllopods, Eurypterids, and Limuloids, some of which exist 
at the present day, are all ‘Tow’' types; whereas the highly- 
organised Decapods do not make their appearance till near the 
close of the Palaeozoic epoch, and they do not become abun- 
dant till we reach Mesozoic times. Amongst the JPo/lusca^ 
those Bivalves which possess breathing- tubes (the “siphonate 
Bivalves) are generally admitted to be higher than those which 
are destitute of these organs (the “asiphonate ” Bivalves) ; and 
the latter are especially characteristic of the Palceozoic period, 
whilst the former abound in Mesozoic and Kainozoic forma- 
tions. Similarly, the Univalves with breathing-tubes and a 
corresponding notch in the mouth of the shell (“ siphonosto- 
matous” Univalves) are regarded as higher in the scale than 
the round-mouthed vegetable-eating Sea-snails, in which no 
respiratory sijjhons exist (“holostomatous" Univalves); but 
the latter abound in the Palaeozoic rocks — whereas the former 
do not make their appearance till the Jurassic period, and 
their higher groups do not seem to have existed till the close 
of the Cretaceous. The Cephalopods, again — the highest of all 
the groups of Mollusca— -are represented in the Palmozoic 
rocks exclusively by Tetrabranchiate forms, which constitute 
the lowest of the two orders of this class ; whereas the more 
highly specialised Dibranchiates do not make their appearanc'c 
till th§ cQnnnencen'^ent pf the Mesozoic. The Palajozoic 
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Tetrabranchiates, also, are of a much simpler type than the 
highly complex A7nmoniiid(z of the Mesozoic. 

Similar facts are observable amongst the Vertebrate animals. 
The Fishes are the lowest class of Vertebrates, and they are 
the first to appear, their first certain occurrence being in the 
Upper Silurian i whilst, even if the Lower Silurian and Upper 
Cambrian Conodonts ” were shown to be the teeth of Fishes, 
there would still remain the enormously long periods of the 
Laurentian and Lower Cambrian, during which there were In- 
vertebrates, but no Vertebrates. The AmjpkibianSj the next 
class in zoological order, appears later than the Fishes, and 
is not represented till the Carboniferous; whilst its highest 
group (that of the Frogs and Toads) does not make its entrance 
upon the scene till Tertiary times are reached The class of 
the Reptiles^ again, the next in order, does not appear till 
the Permian, and therefore not till after Amphibians of very 
varied forms had been in existence for a protracted period. 
The Birds seem to be undoubtedly later than the Reptiles; 
but, owing to the uncertainty as to the exact point of their first 
appearance, it cannot be positively asserted that they pre- 
ceded Mammals, as they should have done. Finally, the 
Mesozoic types ol Mammals are mainly, if not exclusively, 
referable to the Marsupials, one of the lowest orders of the 
class ; whilst the higher orders of the Placental Quadrupeds 
are not with certainty known to have existed prior to the com- 
mencement of the Tertiary period. 

Facts of a very similar nature are offered by the succession 
of Plants upon the globe. Thus the vegetation of the Palaeo- 
zoic period consisted principally of the lowly-organised groups 
of the Cryptogamous or Flowerless plants. The Mesozoic 
formations, up to the Chalk, are especially characterised by the 
naked-seeded Flowering plants — the Conifers and the Cycads; 
whilst the higher groups of the Angiospermous Exogens and 
Monocotyledons characterise the Upper Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary rocks. 

Facts of the above nature — and they could be greatly multi- 
plied — seem to point clearly to tlie existence of some law of 
progression, though we certainly are not yet in a position to 
formulate this law, or to indicate the precise manner in which 
it has operated. Two considerations, also, must not be over- 
looked. In the first place, there are various groups, some of 
them highly organised, which make their appearance at an ex- 
tremely ancient date, but which continue throughout geological 
time almost unchanged, and certainly unprogressive, Many of 
these persistent types ” are known — such as various of the 
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Foraminifera, the Lingtdcs^ the Nautili^ 8::c. ; and they indicate 
that under given conditions, at present unknown to us, it is 
possible for a life-form to subsist for an almost indefinite period 
without any important modification of its structure. In the 
second place, whilst the facts above mentioned point to some 
general law of progression of the great zoological groups, it 
cannot be asserted that the primeval types of any given group 
are necessarily “ lower,” zoologically speaking, than their 
modern representatives. Nor does this seem to be at all 
necessary for the establishment of the law in question. It 
cannot be asserted, for example, that the Ganoid and Placoid 
Fishes of the Upper Silurian are in themselves less highly 
organised than their existing representatives ; nor can it even 
be asserted that the Ganoid and Placoid orders are low groups 
of the class Pisces. On the contrary, they are high groups j 
but then it must be remembered that these are probably not 
really the first Fishes, and that if we meet with Fishes at some 
future time in the Lower Silurian or .Cambrian, these may 
easily prove to be representatives of the lower orders of the 
class. This question cannot be further entered into here, as 
its discussion could be cairied out to an almost unlimited 
length; but whilst there are facts pointing both ways, it 
appears that at present we are not justified in asserting that the 
earlier types of each group — so far as these aie known to us, 
or really are without predecessors — are necessarily or invariably 
more “degraded” or “embryonic" in their structure than 
their more modern representatives. 

It remains to consider very briefly how far Palaeontology 
supports the doctrine of “ Evolution," as it is called ; and this, 
too, is a question of almost infinite dimensions, which can but 
be glanced at here. Does Palaeontology teach us that the 
almost innumerable kinds of animals and jilants which we 
know to have successively flourished upon the earth in past 
times were produced separately and wholly independently of 
each other, at successive periods? or does it point to the 
theory that a large number of thc.se supposed distinct forms 
have been in reality produced by the slow modification of a 
comparatively small number of primitive types ? Upon the 
whole, it must be unhesitatingly replied that the evidence of 
Paleontology is in favour of the view that the succession of 
life-forms upon the globe has been to a large extent regulated 
by some orderly and constantly-acting law of modification and 
evolution. Upon no other theory can we comijrt'hend how 
the fauna of any given formation is more closely related to 
that of the formation next below in the series, and to that of 
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the formation next above, than to that of any other series of 
deposits. Upon no other view can we comprehend why the 
Post-Tertiary Mammals of South America should consist prin- 
cipally of Edentates, Llamas, Tapirs, Peccaries, Platyrhine 
Monkeys, and other forms now characterising this continent ; 
whilst those of Australia should be wholly referable to the 
order of Marsupials. On no other view can we explain the 
common occurrence of intermediate ” or “ transitional ” 
lorms of life, filling in the gaps between groups now widely 
distinct. 

On the other hand, there are facts which point clearly to the 
existence of some law other than that of evolution, and pro- 
bably of a deeper and more far-reaching character. Upon no 
theory of evolution can we find a satisfactory explanation for 
the constant introduction throughout geological time of new 
forms of life, which do not appear to have been preceded by 
pre-existent allied types. The Graptolites and Trilobites have 
no known predecessors, and leave no known successors. The 
Insects appear suddenly in the Devonian, and the Arachnides 
and Myriapods in the Carbonifeious, under well-differentiated 
and highly-specialised types. The Dibranchiate Cephalopods 
appear with equal apparent suddenness in the older Mesozoic 
cleposits, and no known type of the Palseozoic period can be 
pointed to as a possible ancestor. The Hippxmtidce of the 
Cretaceous burst into a varied life to all appearance almost 
immediately after their first introduction into existence. The 
wonderful Dicotyledonous flora of the Upper Cretaceous 
period similarly surprises us without any prophetic annuncia- 
tion from the older Jurassic. 

hlany other instances could be given ; but enough has been 
said to show that there is a good deal to be said on both sides, 
and that the problem is one environed with profound difficul- 
ties. One point only seems now to be universally conceded, 
and that is, that the record of life in past time is not interrupted 
by gaps other than those due to the necessary imperfections of 
the fossiliferous series, to the fact that many animals are in- 
capable of preservation in a fossil condition, or to other causes 
of a like nature. All those who are entitled to speak on this 
head are agreed that the introduction of new and the destruc- 
tion of old species have been slow and gradual processes, in no 
sense of the term “ catastrophistic.'^ Most are also willing to 
admit that “ Evolution has taken place in the past, to a 
greater or less extent, and that a greater or less number of so- 
called species of fossil animals are really the modified descend- 
ants of pre-existent forms. How this process of evolution has 
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been effected, to what extent it has taken place, under what 
conditions and laws it has been carried out, and how far it 
may be regarded as merely auxiliary and supplemental to some 
deeper law of change and progress, are questions to which, in 
spite of the brilliant generalisations of Darwin, no satisfactory 
answer can^ as yet be given. In the successful solution of this 
problem — if soluble with the materials available to our hands 
— will lie the greatest triumph that Paleontology can hope to 
attain ; and there is reason to think that, thanks to the guiding- 
clue afforded by the genius of the author of the ‘ Origin of 
Species,^ we are at least on the road to a sure, though it may 
be a far-distant, victory. 



APPENDIX. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE CHIEF DIVISIONS 
OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

(Extinct groups are marked with an asteri.sk. Groups not represented 
at all as fossils are marked with two asterisks.) 


INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 

Sub-kingdom L~Pkotozoa. 

Animal simple or compound ; body composed of “sarcode,” not de- 
finitely segmented ; no nervous system; and no digestive apparatus, beyond 
occasionally a mouth and gullet. 

Class I. Gregarinid/e.** 

Class II. Rhizopoda. 

Order i. Monera.** 

II 2. Ammhea** 

II 3. Foraminifera, 

^ II 4. Radiolaria (Polycystines, &c,) 

II 5. Spongida (Sponges). 

Class III. Infusoria.^* 

Sub-kingdom IL~Ccelenterata. 

Animal simple or compound ; body-wall composed of two principal 
layers ; digestive canal freely communicating with the general cavuy of the 
body ; no circulating organs, and no nervous system or a rudimentary one ; 
mouth surrounded by tentacles, arranged, like the internal organs, in a 
** radiate ’’ or star-like manner. 

Class I. IIydrozoa. 

Siib<lass i, Ilydroida p'Hydroid Zoophytes”). Ex, fresh- 
water Polypes,** Pipe - corallines {Tukilarid)^ Sea -Firs 
[Sirtuhria], 

Sub’Class 2. Siphonophom** (“Oceanic Hydrozoa”), EXf 
Portuguese Man-of-war {Physalia)^ 
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SuMass 3. Discophora (“Jelly-fishes ”). Only known as fossils 
by impressions of their stranded carcasses. 

SuMass 4. Lucermirida (“Sea-blubbers”). Also only known 
as fossils by impressions left in fine-grained strata. 

Stib-class 5. (“ Giaptolites”). 

Class II. Actinozoa. 

Order i. Zoantharia, Ex, Sea-anemones** {Actinida), Star- 
corals (Astraida). 

Orddr 2. Alcyonaria, Ex, Sea-pens {Pdnnafula)^ Organ-pipe 
Coral [Tubipora), Red Coral {Corallium). 

Order 3. Ritgosa (“Rugose Corals”). 

II 4. Ctenophora.** Ex, Venus’s Girdle {Cesium), 


Sub-kingdom III.— Annuloida. 

Animals in which the digestive canal is completely shut off from the 
cavity of the body; a distinct neivous system; a system of branched 
“ water-vessels,” which usually communicate with the exterior. Body of 
the adult often “radiate,” and never composed of a succession of definite 
rings. 

Class I. Eciiinodermata. 

Order I. Crinoldca (“ Sea-lilies”). Ex, Feather-star Coma- 
iu/a)f Stone-lily {Encrimis*), 

Order 2. Blastoidea* (“ Pentremites”). 

II 3. Cystoidea^ (“Globe-lilies”). 

II 4. (“ Brittle-stars”). Ex, Sand-stars 

ura). Brittle-stars {Ophiocoma), 

Order I, (“ Star-fishes”). Ex, Cross-fish {Uraster\ 

Sun-star {Solaster), 

Order 6. Echimidca (“Sea-urchins”). Ex, Sea-eggs (Ee/duus), 
Heart-in chins (S'pa/auj>//s). 

0 >der Holothiiroidea (“ Sea -cucumbers ”). Ex, Trepangs 
{Holotkuria), 

Class II. Scoi.ecida ** (Intestinal Worms, Wheel Animalcules, &c.) 
Sub-kingdom IV. — ^Annulosa. 

Animal composed of numerous definite segments placed one behind the 
other; neivous system forming a knotted cord placed along the lower 
(vential) surface of the body. 

Division A, Anarthropoda, No jointed limbs. 

Class I. Gephyrea **(“ S poon woi ms”). 

Class II. Annelida (“Ringed-woim.s”). /i>. Leeches** (///77z/////m), 
Eaithworms** {Oli^otha:ta\ Tube-woims {'rttbicola)^ Sea-W'orms 
and Sea-centipedes {Errantia), 

Class HI. Ch^tognatha ** (“Ai row- worms”). 

Division B, Arthropoda or Articulata, Limbs jointed to the body. 

Class! Crustacea (“ Crustaceans ”). Ex, Barnacles and Acorn- 
shells (Cindpedia), Watei- fleas {Osirncoda), Brine -.shrimps and 
Fairy-shrimps {Phyllopoda), Trilobites * {Trilobita), King-crabs 
and Eurypterids* [Mcrostomata), Wood-lice and Slaters {Isopoda), 
Sand-hoppeis [Ampkipoda)^ Lobsters, Shrimps, Hermit-crabs, and 
Crabs {Decapoda), 
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Class II. Arachnida. Ex. Mites {Acarina)^ Scorpions {Pedipalpi)^ 
Spiders {Araneida). 

Class III. Myriapoda. Ex. Centipedes {Chilopoda)^ Millipedes and 
Galley- woi ms ( ChilogmUha). 

Class IV. Insecta (“Insects”). Ex. [Hemiptcra) \ Crick- 

ets, Grasshoppers, &c. {Orthoptmi)\ Dragon-flies and May-flies 
{Nmroptdra) ; Gnats and House-flies {Diptcrd) ; Butterflies and 
Moths (Lepidoptera) ; Bees, Wasps, and Ants (liymemptera) \ 
Beetles {CoUopt&rd). 

Sub-kingdom V.— Mollusca. 

^ Animal soft-bodied, generally with a hard covering or shell ; no dis- 
tinct segmentation of the body ; nervous system of scattered masses. 

Class I. Polyzoa (“Sea-Mosses”). Ex. Sea-mats {Elustm), Lace- 
corals {EmdsiAiidiC*), 

Class II. Tunicata*^* (“ Tunicaries”). Ex. Sea-sqiiiits 

Class III. Brachiopoda (“Lamp-shells”). Ex. Goose-bill Lamp- 
shell {Lingula). 

Class IV. Lamkllibranchiata (“Bivalves”). Ex. Oyster {Oslrea), 
Mussel {Mylilits)^ Scallop {Pecteji)^ Cockle {Cardium), 

Class V. Gasteropoda (“Univalves”). Ex. Whelks {Buccimt7n)^ 
Limpets {Patella)^ Sea-slugs** {Doris)^ Land-snails {Helix). 

Class VI. Pteropoda (“ Winged Snails”). Ex. Hyaka^ Cleodota. 

Class VII. Cephalopoda (“Cuttle-fishes”). Ex. Calamary {Loligo), 
Poulpe {Octopus)i Paper Nautilus {Argonatita)^ Pearly Nautilus 
{Nautilus), Belemnites,* Orthoceratites,* Ammonites.* 


VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 

Sub-kingdom VI. — Vertebrata. 

Body composed of definite segments arranged longitudinally one behind 
the other ; main masses of the nervous system placed dorsally ; a back- 
bone or “vertcbial column” in the majority. 

Class I. Pisces (“ Fishes”). Ex. Lancelot** (//w//«'(?;r//j) ; Lampreys 
and Hag-fishes {Marsipohranchli**)\ Fieri ing, Salmon, Perch, &c. 
{l^eleostei or “ Bony Fishes ”) ; Gar-pike, Sturgeon, i&c. {Ganoidd)\ 
Sharks, Dog-fishes, Rays, &c. {Elasmobranckii or “Placoids”). 
Class II. Ampiiipia (“Amphibians”). Ex. Labyrint/iodontia,^ Cce- 
cilians,** Newts and Salamanders {Urodela), Frogs and Toads 
{Anoura), 

Class III. Rf.ptilxa (“Reptiles”). Ex. Deinosauna* Plerosawda* 
Anomodontia,^ Plesiosaurs {Smu'optery^ia*), Ichthyosaurs {Ichthy^ 
optery^qia^), Tortoises and Turtles [Chelotiia), Snakes {Ophi’dia), 
Lizards {Lacerlilla)^ Crocodiles {Crocodilia). 

Class IV. Aves (“Birds”). Ex. Toothed Birds {Odontornit/ies*) ; 
Lizard-tailed Birds {Air/iaopieryx*) \ Ducks, Geese, Gulls, &c. 
(Natatores) ; Storks, Herons, Snipes, Plovers, &c. {Grallatorcs) j 
0.strich, Emeu, Cassowary, Dinoinis,* iEpiornis,* &c. {Cursores) ; 
Fowls, Game Birds, and Doves {Pasores) ; Cuckoos, Woodpeckers, 
Panots, &:c. {Scansores)\ Crows, Starlings, Finches, Humming- 
birds, Swallows, See. {Insessores) ; Owls, Hawks, Eagles, Vultures 
{Eaptores). 
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Class V. Mammalia (“ Quadrupeds ’O- JSx, Duck-mole and Spiny 
Ant-eater (Mono^remata**) ; Kangaroos, Phalangeis, Opossums, 
Tasmanian Devil, &c. {Marsupialia) ; Sloths, Ant-eaters, Arma- 
dillos [Edentata) ; Manatees and Dugongs [Sirenia) ; Whales, 
Dolphins, Porpoises [Cetacea) ; Rhinoceros, Tapir, Horses, Hip- 
popotamus, Pigs, Camels and Llamas, Giraffes, Deer, Antelopes, 
Sheep, Goats, Oxen [Ungitlata)\ Plyrax [Hyracoidea*^’*') \ Ele- 
phants, Mastodon,* Deinotherium* ; Seals, Walrus, 

Beais, Dogs, Wolves, Cats, Lions, Tigers, &c. [Caimivora ) ; 
Plares, Rabbits, Porcupines, Beaveis, Rats, Mice, Lemmings, 
Squirrels, Marmots, &c. [Rodeutia) ; Bats [Cheirophra) ; Moles, 
Shrew-mice, Hedgehogs [Inscctivora) ; T.emurs, Spider-monkeys, 
Macaques, Baboons, Apes [Quadrumana) ; Man [Bimana). 
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Abdomen (Lat. aMo, I conceal). The posterior cavity of tlie body, contain- 
ing the intestines and others of the viscera. In many Invertebrates there 
is no se]^)aration of the body-cavity into thorax and abrlornen, and it is only 
in the higher Annulosa that a distinct abdomen can be said to exist. 

Aberrant (Lat. aherrOf I wander away). Departing from the regular type. 

Abnormal (Lat. ah^ from ; nmm, a rule). Irregular j deviating from the 
ordinary standard. 

Acrodus (Gr. alms, high ; odom^ tooth). A genus of the Cestraciont fishes, 
so called from the elevated teeth. 

Aorogkns (Gr. ahroa, high ; gmmo^ I iirodiice). Plants which increase in 
height by additions made to tlie summit of the stem by tlie union of the 
bases of the loaves. 

Aorotrbta (Gr. a/t'ro,s, high; irUos^ })ie]‘ced). A genus of Brachiopods, so 
called from the presence of a foramen at the summit of the shell. 

Actinoorinus (Gr. oMm, a ray ; krinon, a lily). A genus of Crinoids. 

Actinozoa (Gr. ahtln^ a ray ; and an animal). That division of the 
Conlentemta of which the Sea-anemones may be taken as the type. 

.^GLINA (yBgli, a sea-nymph). A genus of Trilobites. 

.^PIORNIB (Gr. aijQus, huge; omis, bird). A genus of gigantic Cursorial 
birds. 

Agnostus (Gr. a, not : gimiosko, I know). A genus of Trilobites. 

Aloes (Lat. aloes, elk). The European Elk or Moose. 

Alroto (the proper name of one of the Furies). A genus of Polyzoa, 

Alethopteris (Gr. alUhis, true ; ptem, fern). A genus of Ferns. 

ALGiE (Lat. alga, a marine plant). The order of plants comprising the Sea- 
weeds and many fresh-water plants. 

Alveolus (Lat. alvus, belly). Applied to the sockets of the teeth. 

Amblypterus (Gr. amhlm, blunt ; pi&rm, fin). An order of Ganoid Fishes. 

Ambonychia (Or. a^inhOn, a boss ; on>uso, claw). A genus of Palaeozoic Bi- 
valves. 

Ambulacra (Lat, ambulacrum, a place for walking). The perforated spaces 
or avenues ” through which are protruded the tube-feet, by means of which 
locomotion is effected in the Echinodermata. 

AMMONiTiDiB. A family of Tetrahranchiate Cephalopocls, so called ixom the 
resemblance of the shell of the type-genus. Ammonites, to the horns of the 
Egyptian God, Jupiter- Ammon. 

Amorphozoa (Gr. a, without ; morjphe, shape ; zo^n, animal). A name some- 
times used to designate the Pponges. 

Amphibia (Gr, anvpU, both; bios, life). The Frogs, Newts, and the like, 
which have gills when young, but can always breathe air directly when 
adult. 

Ami>hioyon (Gr, crn'pM, both— implying doubt; hudn, dog). An extinct 
genus of Camiwra, 
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Amphilestbs (Gr. iDoth ; a thief). A genus of Jurassic Mam- 

mals. 

Ampeispongia (Gr, both; s^oggos, sponge). A genus of Siluriaai 

sponges. 

Amphistegina (Gr. am'pld, both ; stegi, roof). A genus of Fomminifem. 

Amphitheeium (Gr. amphii both ; therion, beast). A genus of Jurassic Mam- 
mals. 

Amphitragtjlus (Gr. amphit both ; dim. of tragns, goat). An extinct genus 
related to the living Musk-deer. 

Amplkxus (Lat. an embrace). A genus of Bugose Corals. 

Ampix (Gr. amjpicx^ a wreath or wheel). A genus of Trilobites. 

Anarthropoda (Gr. a, without ; arthrosj a joint ; pous^ foot). That division 
of Anmdose animals in which there are no articulated appendages. 

Anchithbrium (Gr. agchi, near ; tkSrion, beast). An extinct genus of Mammals. 

Ancyloceras (Gr. aghdos^ crooked ; cents, horn). A genus of AumionUkke. 

Ancylotherium (Gr. agkulos, crooked ; therion, beast). An extinct goiius of 
Edentate Mammals. 

Andrias (Gr. mdriaSi image of man). An extinct genus of tailed Amphi- 
bians. 

Axgiosperms (Gr. anyeion, a vessel ; apmm, seed). Plants which have their 
.seeds enclosed in a seed-vessel. 

Annelida (a Gallicised form of Annulata). The Binged Worms, which form 
one of the divisions of the AnnHlmpoda. 

Annularia (Lat. annulus, a ring). A genus of Paloeozoic plants, with leaves 
in whorls. 

Annulosa (Lat. annxLlufi). The sub-kingdom comprising the Anarthropoda 
and the Arthropoda or Artlculata, in all of which the body is more or less 
evidently composed of a succession of rings. 

Anomodontia (Gr. anomos, inregular; oaous, tooth). An extinct order of 
Reptiles, often called Dicynodontuu 

Anomura (Gr. anomos, irregular ; oura, tail). A tribe of Decapod Cymtacea, 
of which the Hermit-crab is the type. 

Anoplotheridji (Gr. anoplos, unaimed ; ther, beast). A family of Tertiary 
Ungulates. 

Anoitra (Gr. a, without ; oura, tail). The order of AvqMhia comprising the 
Progs and Toads, in which the adult is destitute of a tail. Often called 
Batrachia. 

AxTENNiB (Lat. antenna, a yard-arm). Tlie jointed horns or feelers possessed 
by the majority of the AHicdata. 

AntJ'INNUles (diiii, of Ant&miju). Applied to the smaller pair of antoimie in 
the Crustacm. 

Antheacosaurus (Gr. anthntjx, coal ; saurn, lizard). A genus of Labyrintho- 
doiit Amphibians. 

ANTHEAPALiEMON (Gr. anthrax, coal; palmUn, a jmawn—originally a proper 
name). A genus of loiig-taiU‘d Crustaceans from the Cojil-ineaMircs. 

Antlers. Properly the branches of the horns of the Deer tribe {Cmmdw), but 
generally applied to the entire lioras. 

Apioorinidjb (Or. aphn, a pear ; krinm, lily). A family of Crinoids — the 
“Pear-encrinites.” 

Apteryx (Gr. a, without ; ptemx, a wing). A wingless bird of Now Zealand, 
belonging to the order (Jmsores, 

Aqueous (Lat. at^ua, water). Permed in or by water. 

Araohnida (Gr. arachne, a spider). A class of the Articulata, comi)rising 
Spiders, Scorpions, and allied animals. 

Arborescent. Branched like a tree. 

Aromooidaris (Gr. arcliam, ancient ; Lat. cidaris, a diadem). A Palaso- 
zoic genus of Sea-urchins, related to the existing Cidaris. 

AncHiBOCYATHUS (Gr. archmos, ancient; kmtlios, cup). A genus of Paheozoic 
fossils allied to the Sponges. 

Archjboptbryx (Gr. archaios, ancient ; pknwi, a wing). The singular fossil 
bird which alone constitutes the ordei- of tlie Haururoe. 
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Arotocyon (Gr. arctos^ boar ; Jattm, clog). An extinct gemia of Carnivora. 

Are:naokous. Sandy, or coniposod of grains of sand. 

Aeenioolites (Lat. arenas sand ; colo^ L inhabit). A genus founded on bur- 
rows supposed to be formed by worms resembling the living Lobworms 
{Arenioola). 

Articulata (Lat. articuluSf a joint). A division of the animal kingdom, com- 
prising Insects, Centipedes, Spiders, and Crustaceans, characterised by the 
possession of jointed bodies or jointed limbs. The term Arthropoda is now 
more usually employed. 

Artiodactyla (Gr. artiost even ; dahudos, a finger or toe). A division of the 
hoofed quadrupeds [Unrjulata) in which each foot has an even number of 
toes (two or four). 

Asaphus (Gr. asaphSs, obscure). A genus of Trilobites. 

Asuoceras (Gr ad'os, a leather bottle ; kcras, horn). A genus of Tetrabran- 
chiate Cephalm^ods. 

Asiphonate. Not possessing a respiratory tube or siphon. (Applied to a 
division of the LmidUhrnnrhiote Molluscs.) 

AsTEiion) (Gr. asteVi a star; and eUloa^ form). Star-shaped, or possessing 
radiating lobes or rays like a star-Iish. 

Astbroidka. An order of HchiHodci'nmta^ comprising the Star-fishes, charac- 
terised by their rayed form. 

AsTEttOPHYLLJTBS (Gr. ostcf, a star ; phuJlon, leaf). A genus of Palsoozoio 
plants, with leaves in whorls. 

Astr.^jIDJE (Gr. Astrwa, a proper name). The family of the Star-corals. 

Astylospongia (Gr. a, without ; atulos, a oolnmii ; iV^?oyir/e,9, a sponge). A 
genus of Silurian Sponges. 

Athyris (Gr. a, without ; thnra, door). A genus of Jhuchiopods. 

Atryi'A (Gr. without ; trupa, a hole). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Avus (Lilt. avi\ a bird). The class of the Birds. 

Avruur-A (Lat. a little bird). Tlie genus of Bivalve MoIUihch comprising the 
Pearl-oysters. 

AxoPHYLLUftr ((h*. axoiif a pivot; phullon^ a loaf). A genus of Rugose 
Corals. 

Azoio (Gr. «, without ; life). Destitute of traces of living beings. 

Baculites (Lat. hacuUmt a stafl). A genus of the Ammomtidcs, 

Bal^bna (Lat. a whale). The genus of the Whalebone Wliaies. 

BalaniDvE ((3r. halmws, an acorn). A family of sessile CbripaUsi commonly 
called Aconi-shells.” 

Batraohia (Gr. hati'adios, a frog). Often loo.sely applied to any of the .rlwi- 
phihia, but soiiietimeH restricted to the Amphibians as a class, or to the 
single order of the A7Kmra. 

BELEMNrT[i).a^: (Gr. hclemiion, a dart). An extinct group of Dibraiicliiate Ceph- 
alopods, cc)mi)risiiig the Belenmites and their allies. 

Beeemnoteuthis (Gr. hda^wiwUi a dart ; ieuthu, a cuttle-fish). A genus allied 
to the IJelemnites proiier. 

Belinurus (Gr. helos, a dart ; owm, tail). A genus of fossil King-crabs. 

BELTiiSBOPiiON (Gr. proper naiuo). A genus of oceanic Univalves {Ileteropoda). 

Beloteuthis (Gr. hrM', a dart ; tcuthis, a cuttle-lish). An extinct genus of 
Dil)ranchiate Oei)baloi) 0 (ls. 

BEYRrcnrA (named after Prof. BoyricL). A genus of Ostracode Crustaceans. 

Bilateral. Plaving two symmetrical sido.s. 

Bimana (Lat. USf twice ; a hand). The order of Mmmmlia compris- 

ing man alone. 

Bipedal (Lat. twice; pes^ foot). Walking upon two legs. 

Bivalve (Lat. twice ; valviv, folding-doors). Coin];)osecl of two plates or 
valves ; applied to the sliell of the LmnclUbratichMia and Bmehiopoda^ and 
to the carapace of certain Crudatm. 

Blastoidea (Gr. Uastos, a bud ; and eidos, form). An extinct order of Mold- 
nndmnatai often called Pmt^'cmtns. 

Bbaohiopoda (Gr. an arm ; pum^ the foot). A class of the MolVm- 

n 
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coida^ often called ‘^Lamp-slieUs/’ oliaracterised by poswoBsing two Ilealiy 
arms continued from the sides of the mouth. 

BaAOHifUiu (Gr. hrachus^ short ; oum, tail). A tribe of the Decapod Crusta- 
ceam with short tails (-i.e., the Crabs). 

Bradyfodid/B (Gr. brctdiis^ slow; ^jodes^ feet). The family of Edentata com- 
prising the Sloths. 

Braitchia (Gr. hragchm^ the gill of a fish). A respiratory organ adapted to 
breathe air dissolved in water. 

Branchiate. Possessing gills or branchise. 

Brontrus (Gr. hrenUi thunder— an epithet of Jupiter the Thunderer). A 
genus of Trilobites. 

BrOxVTOThbiuum (Gr. hrontij thunder ; ihlritm beast). An e.\'tiuct genus of 
Ungulate Quadrupeds. 

Buontozoum (Gr. thimder ; zod7i, animal). A genus founded on the 

largest footprints of the Triassic Sandstones of Connecticut. 

Buccinum (Lat. hicdm7)i, a trumpet). The genus of Univalves comprising 
the Whelks. 


Cainozoio (*Sifle Kainozoio.) 

Calamitrs (Lat. cukmus, a reed). Extinct plants with veed-like stems, be- 
lieved to be gigantic representatives of the Eqnmfacetc. 

Calcareous (LaL calc, lime). Composed of carbonate of lime. 

Calicb. The little cup in which the polype of a coralligenous Zoophyte {Ac- 
tinozoSn) is contained, 

Caltmenb (Gr. halumM, concealed). A genus of Trilobites. 

Calyx (Lat. a cup). Applied to the cup-shaped body of a Ci'vkoid {Echino* 
denmta). 

Camarophoria (Gr. haimm, a chamber; ^hero, I carry). A genus of Brachio- 


CAMBLOPARDALlDiE (Lat. camelus, a camel : pardaUs, a panther). The family 
ofthe Giraffes. ^ t j 

Canine (Lat. canis, a dog). The eye-tooth of Maninuils, or the tooth which 
is placed at or close to the prsemaxillary suture in the up 2 )er jaw, and the 
corresponding tooth in the lower jaw. 

Carapace. A protective shield. Applied to the upper shell of Crabs, Lobsters, 
and many other CW.s-toa. Also the upjier half of the immovable case in 
which the body of a Cheloniaii is protected. 

Carcharodon (Gr. karcharof!, rough ; odoas, tooth). A genus of Sharks. 

Cardiocarpon (Gr. kardia, the heart ; karpos, fruit). A genus of fossil fruit 
from the Coal-measures. 

Cardium (Gr. hardm,^ the heart). Tlie genus of Bivalve Molluscjs eomprising 
the Cockles. Cardmia, Cardiola, and Cardita have the same derivation. 

Carnivora (Lat. caw, flesh ; vow, I devour). An order of the Mammaia. 
The “Beasts of Prey.” 

Carnivorous (Lat. caroj flesh ; wro, I devour). Feeding upon flesli. 

Caryocaris (Gr. harua, a nut ; haris, a shrimp). A genus of PJiyllopod Crus- 
taceans. 


Carvocrinus (Gr. hm'ua, a nut ; hrinon, a lily). A genus of Cystidoans. 

Caudal (Lat, cemda, the tail). Belonging to the tail. 

C^^IOORNTA (Lat. caviis, hollow; enmu, a horn). The “hollow-horne<l” 
Runimants, in which the horn consists of a central bony “ honi-tjore ” sur- 
roiinclod by a horny sheath. 

Centrum (Gr. kentnnh, the point round which a circle is descrilied by a pair 
of compasses). The central portion or “body ” of a vertebra. 

OEPHALASPip^ (Gr. kephak, head; aspls, shieltl). A iamily of ibssil lishes. 

Cephalic (Gr. kAplude, head). Belonging to the head. 

Cephalopoda (Gr. 7.rfi«?fi; and feet). A class of the MuHimca, com- 
prising the Cuttlo-flshes and their allies, in which tlierc is a s(U'i('s of arms 
ranged round the head. 

^'crostaoeans ^ riiynojiod 
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Crratitks (Gr. kerns, a liorii). A gemis oi Ammonltidc<ti 

Ceiiatodus (Gr. hems, a horn ; odous, tooth). A genus of JDipnooiis fishes. 

Cervical (Lat. cervue, the neok). Coniiocted with or belonging to the region 
of the neck. 

Cervid;e (Lat. cevmis, a stag). The family of the Beer. 

Cestharhori (Gr. hestm, a weapon ; phoro, 1 carry). The group of the Ces- 
traciont Pishes,” represented at the present day l)y the Port-Jackson Shark ; 
so called from their defensive spineH. 

Cetacea (Gr. kms, a whale). The order of Mammals comin'ising the Whales 
and the Dolphins. 

Cetiosaurus (Gr. hUos, whale ; setum, lizard), A genus of Deinosaurian 
Reptiles. 

Cheiroptera (Gr. cheir, hand j ptcfon, wing). The Mammalian order of the 
Bats. 

Chkirotherium (Gr. chnr, hand ; tJu^rion, beast). The generic name applied 
originally to the hand-shaped foot])riiits of Labyrintlioaonts. 

CiiEiRUUUS (Gr. cheh, hand ; mim, tail). A genus of Triloliitcs. 

Chulonia (Gr. chelmd, a tortoise). The Reptilian order of the Tortoises and 
Turtles. 

Chonetes (Gr. chOni or clidan^, a chamber or box). A genus of Brachiopods. 

CiDARis (Lat. a diadem). A genus of Sea-urchins. 

Cladodus (Gr. klados, branch ; othms, tooth). A genus of Fishes. 

Clathropoi^a (Lat. clalhn, a trellis ; porm, a pore). A genus of Lace-corals 
{Polyxoa). 

CLisropiivLLXTM (Gr. liision, a hut ; phulhm, leaf). A genus of lliigose Comls. 

Clymenfa ( Clmiene, a projier name). A uetins of Tetrahrancliiate Cejduilopods, 

CoccosTEUS (Gr. kokkos, berry ; osteon, bone). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 

CouriLiODUS (Gr. hochUon, a snail-shell ; odous, tooth). A genus of Cestra- 
oiont Fishes. 

CcRLENTERATA (Gr. koilos, hollow j eoUmni, the bowel). The sub-kingdom 
which comprises the JlyUrozoa and AiUlnozoa. Proposed by Frey ami 
LeiKjkhart in place of the old term Jiadiata, which included other animals 
as well. 

OoLROPTERA (Gr. holm, a sheath ; pt&ron, wing), The order of Insects 
(Beetles) in wliioh the anterior pair of wings are hardened, and serve as pro- 
tective cases for the posterior pair of membranous wings. 

COLOSSocHior.YS (Gr. kohmos, a gigantic statue ; ckclus, a tortoise). A huge- 
extinct Land-tortoise. 

CoMATULA (Gr. koma, the hair). The Fcntlier-star, so called in allusion to its. 
tress-like arms. 

Condyle (Gr. kondulos, a knuckle). Tlie surface hy which one bone articulates^ 
with another. Applied esijecially to the articular surface or surfaces by 
which the skull articulates with the vertebral column. 

CoNrFER.afl (Lat. mim, a cone; /cro, I carry). The order of the Fins, Pinesi, 
and their allies, in which tlio fruit is generally a “ cone ” or ‘Mlr-apple." 

OoNULAiUA (Lat. cmuhis, a little cone). An extinct genus of Pteropods. 

(JoPROLiTifls (Gr, hopros, dung ; lUlm, stone). Properly applied to the fossil- 
ised excreniontfl of animals ; but often employed to designate pliosphatic con- 
cretions whi(jh are not of this nature. 

CoRALLTTE. The corallum secreted by an ActmozoUn which consists of a single 
polype ; or the portion of a composite corallum wliich belongs to, and is 
secreted by, an individual polype. 

Corallum (f'i-om the Latin for Red Coral). The hard structures deposited in, 
or l)y, the tissues of an commonly called a “ coral.” 

CoRrACKOUR (Lat. corimn. hide). Leathery. 

CoRYPHODON (Gr. horns, hulmot; odo-as, tooth). An extinct genus of Mam- 
mals, allied to the Tapirs. 

Cranium (Gr. kmnhn, the skull). The bony or cartilaginous case in which 
the brain is contained, 

Obetaoeour (Lat, creta, chalk). The formation which in Europe contains 
white chalk as one of its most conspicuous members. 
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Crtnoidka (Gr. 7jy?;20>ij a lily; eir?os, form). An order of Echinodmnata, 
comprising forms which are usually stalked, and sometimes resemble lilies 
in shape. 

Orioceuas (Gr. krios^ a rani ; a horn). A genus of Amimniticlce. 

OiiOcoDiLiA (Gr. hrohodeUoii^ a crocodile). An order of Reptiles. 

CaossoPTERYGii).E (Gr. hroHnokSi a fringe ; pierax^ a Ihi), A sub-order of 
Ganoids in which the paired lins possess a central lobe. 

CaasTACRA (Lat. crmta^ a crust). A class of Articulate animals, comprising 
Crabs, Lobsters, &c., characterised by the jiossession of a hard shell or 
cnnst, which they cast periodically. 

CryptogajMS (Gr. miptus, concealed; gamt^ marriage). A division of plants 
in which the organs of reproduction are obscure and tliere are no true 
flowers. 

Ctenaca^thtjs (Gr. kUk, a comb ; akanflut, a thorn). A genus of fossil llshes, 
named from its iin-spines. 

Otenoid (Gr. ktois, a comb ; form). Ai)plie<l to those scales of fishes 
the hinder margins of which are fringed with spines or comb-like projections. 

CunsORES (bat. OHrm, T run). An order of -l7v’.s, eoni})risiiig bints destitute 
of the power of tliglit, but formed for running vigorously (e.o., the Ostrich 
and Emeu). 

Cuspidate. Furnislied with small pointed eminences or cusps.” 

Cyathocrintis (Gr. kuathos^ a cup; krinon^ a lily). A genus of Crinoids. 

(jYATHOPHYi.LUM (Gr. hmthoSj a cup ; phuilon, a leaf). A genus of Rugose 
Corals. 

Oycr-oii) (Gr. kuklosy a circle ; etdos^ form). Applied to those scales of Ashes 
wliicli have a regularly circular or elliptical outline with an even margin. 

CvcLDPHTHALMUS (Gr. kuldos^ a circle ; oplitlmhms^ eye). A genus of fossil 
Scorpions. 

CvcLOSTOMr (Gr. huldo.% and month). Sometimes used to designate the 
Hag-lishcs and Lampreys, forming the order Mai'aiptihrftm'hii, 

CYpRiiiA (a name of Venus). The genus of Univalve ^lolluscs comprising the 
Cowries. 

Cyrtocrras (Gr. hirtos^ crooked; kemn, horn). A genus of Tetrabranchiate 
Cephalnpods. 

CystipiivI-lum (Gr. kustis, a bladder ; u leaf). A genus of Rugose 

Corals. 

Cystoidka (Gr. kustu% a bladder; cidos, form). The ^'Globe-crinoids/’ an 
extinct order of Eehimdcrnmta. 

DadoxyIiON (Gr. ckcNon, a torch; xidon^ wood). An extinct genus of Con- 
iferous trees. 

Decapuda (Gr. tUhtf ten ; feet). The division of Cv](stwim which have 
ten feet ; also the family of Cuttle-fishes, in which tliere az*o ten arms or 
cephalic processes. 

I)eciduoi:.s (Lat. dKklo, I fall off). Applied to parts which fall off or are shed 
during the life of the animal. 

Deixosaukia (Gr. deinos^ terrible ; saiira, lizard). An extiiKjt order of Rep- 
tiles. 

DeIiN'othertum (Gr. tkhwfi, terrible; thSrion, beast). An extinct genus of 
Proboscidean Dlaninials, 

Dhndroqraptus (Gr. demlrun^ tree ; gnudio, [ write). A genus of Orapto- 
lites. ‘ 

Desmidtjr. Minute fresh-water plants, of a green colour, without a siliceous 
epidermis. 

D 1 ATOM.VCK.E (Gr. T sever). An oivler of minute iilants which are 

provided with siliceous envelopes. 

DlBRANCHrATA (Gr. difi, twice; gill). The order of 

(comprising the Cuttle-fishes, <Jlc.) in winch only two gills are presimf. 

Dioeras {Gr. difi, twice ; kmts, horn). An e.xtinct genus of liivalve Mollustts. 

Di^tyonema (Gr. diHuon, a net ; nemit, tlnvad). An extinct genus of 
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Dicynodontia (Gr. dis^ twice ; haont dog ; odous^ tooth). An extinct order of 
Reptiles. 

Didymooraptus (Gr. didimm^ twin ; gmplio, I write). A genus of Gra])tolites. 

Dimorphodon (Gr. dkj twice; murpUy shape; odous^ tooth). A geiiiis of 
Pt 6 ro.sauriau Reptiles. 

Dinichthys (Gr. emnos^ terrible ; icKthus^ fish). An extinct genus of Fishes 

Dinooeras (Gr. deinos^ terrible ; Amw, horn). An extinct genus of Mannnals. 

Dinophis (Gr. deinoa, terrible ; aphis, snake). An extinct geinis of Snakes. 

Dinornis (Gr. demos, ^ terrilile ; onds, bird). An extinct genus of Birds. 

Diplograptus (Gr. diplos, double ; gmpho^ I write). A genus of Graptolites, 

Dipnoi (Gr. dis, twice ; ^0^, breath). An order of Fishes, comprising the 
Mud-fishes, so called in allusion to tlieir double mode of respiration. 

Diprotodon (Gr. dis, twice ; pyatos, first; odom, tooth). A genus of extinct 
Marsupials. 

Diptkka (Gr. dis, twice; ptmm, wing). An order of Insects characterised 
by the possession of two wingwS. 

Discoid (Gr. diskos, a quoit ; ddos, form). Shaped like a round plate or 
(pioit. 

Dolomite (named after M. Dolomieu). Magnesian Unie.stone. 

Dorsal ‘(Lat. dofsmn, the back). Connected with or placed upon the back. 

Dromatherium (Gr. dro'inaios, nimble ; thcrmi, beast). A genus of Triassio 
Mammals. 

DRYOPiTHJ'iOUS (Gr. drus, an oak ; pithehos, an ape). An extinct genus of 
Monkeys. 

Eohinodermata (Gr. echinos; and .skin), A class of animals com- 

prising the Sca-urchins, Star-lishi*.s, and others, most of which have spiny 
.skins. 

Echinoidea (Or. rvhinm ; and ridos, form). An order of Echinodmmdo , coiii- 
])rising the Sea-urchins, 

Edentata (Lat. e, without ; dens, tooth). An order of MtttsinaUa often called 

Edentulous. Toothless, without any dental apparatus. Api>]i(*(l to the 
mouth of any animal, or to the hinge of the Bivalve. Molluscs. 

ELASMOBUANCHri (Or. elasma, a plate; bragehia, gill). An order of Fishes, 
including the Sharks and Hays. 

Enaliosaurta (Gr. enalias, marine ; sanra, lizard). Sometimes eniidoyed as 
a common term to designate the extinct Reptilian orders of the lehUigosauria 
and Pirsiostuiria. 

Eocene (Gr. eas, dawn ; kainos, new or recent). The lowest division of the 
Tertiary rocks, in which sjiecies of existing shells are to a small extent 
represented. 

EoPiiYTON (Gr. ens, dawn; phuton, a plant). A genus of Cambrian fossils, 
supposed to be of a vegetable nature. 

Eoz()()N (Gr. eos, dawn; zoon, animal). A genus of chambered calcareous or- 
ganisms found ill the Laurentian and Huronian formations. 

Equilateral (Lat. mptm, e([ual ; l(di(.s, side). Having its sides e([ual. Usu- 
ally applied to ilio, .shells ot %\\Q BmcJiiopoda, When applied to the spiral 
shells of the FammlnJfcm, it moans that all the convolutions of the shell lie 
in the Hunic idaiie. 

EciiTiSETACKA^) (Lat. equ'Hs, horse ; scia, brustle). A group of Cryptoganious 
])lants, commonly known as “Horse-tails.” 

Equivalve (L.at. iuquus, efpial ; iWvv/', folding-doors). Applied to shells which 
are composed of two equal [lieces or vjilves. 

Ehrantia (Lat. erto, I wamler). An order of Annelida, often called Nrmdca, 
distingiu.she(l by their great locomotive powers. 

Euomphalus (Gr. en, well ; omphalos, navel). An extinct genus of Univalve 
Molluscs. 

Euuyiterida (Gr. ewus, broad ; pteron, Aviiig). An extinct sub-order of 
tacea. 

Bxogyra (Gr. exo, outside ; guros, circle). An extinct genus of Oysters. 
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Fauna (Lat. Fmwi^ the rural deities of the Romans). The general assemblage 
of the animals of any region or district. 

Favosites (Lati./ciws, a honeycoiiih). A genus of Tabulate Corals. 

Fenestellidjb (Lat. fenestdlai a little window). The “ Lace-corals,” a group 
of Paleeozoie Polyzoans. 

Filices (Lat. fiUXi a fern). . The order of Cryptogainic plants comprising the 
Ferns. 

Filieokm (Lat. fhim, a thread ; fonna, shape). Thread-Hhapecl. 

Flora (Lat. Flora, the goddess of flowers). The genera] assemblage of the 
plants of any region or district. 

Foraminipera (Lat. an aperture ; T carry). An order of Pro- 
tozoa, usually characterised by the possession of a shell perforated by numer- 
ous pseudopodial apertures. 

Frugivorous (Lat. fruit ; wro, I devour). Living uijon fruits. 

Fucoids (Lat. fucus, sea-weed; Gr. eidott, likeness). Fossils, often of an 
obscure nature, believed to be the remains of sea-weeds. 

Fusdlina (Lat. fusns, a spindle). An extinct genus of Foraminifora. 

Ganoid (Gr. gams, splendour, brightness). Applied to those scales or plates 
which are composed of an inferior layer of true bone covered by a superior 
layer of polished enamel. 

Ganoidei. All order of Fishes. 

Gasteropoda (Gr. gasier, stomach ; joous, foot). The class of the Mollv^ca 
comprising the ordinary Univalves, in which locomotion is usually effected by 
a muscular expansion of the under surface of the Ijody (the “foot ”). 

Globigerina (Lat. glohm, a globe ; ge.ro, I carry). A genus of Foraminifera, 

Glyptodon (Gr. gdupho, I engrave ; odov^, tooth). An extinct genus of Arma- 
dillos, so named in allusion to the fluted teeth. 

Goniatitbs (Gr. gCnia, angle). A genus of Tetrabranchiate Oephalopods. 

Grallatores (Lat. gralloi, stilts). The order of the long-legged Wading Birds. 

GiiAPTOLlTiDiE (Gr. grapko, I write ; litkos, stone). An extinct sub-class of 
the Hydrozoa. 

Gymnosperms (Gr. gmm, naked ; spmm, seed). The Conifers and Cycads, 
in which the seed is not protected within a seed-vessel. 

Halitherium (Gr. hals, sea ; tJi^ion, beast). An extinct genus of Sea-cows 
{Sirenia). 

Hamites (Lat. hamxis, a hook). A genus of the Ammonitkke. 

Heliophyllum (Gr. hellos, the sun; yhillon, leaf). A genus of Rugose 
Corals. 

Helladotherium (Gr. Hellcus, Greece ; th^ion, beast). An extinct genus of 
Ungulate Mammals. 

Hemiptera (Gr. hmni; mdyteron, wing). An order of Insects in wliicli the 
anterior wings are sometimes “ liemelytra.” 

Hesperornis (Gr. Ilesperos, the evening star; ornls, bird). An extinct genua 
of Birds. 

Heterocercal (Gr. heteros, diverse; JeerJeos, tail). Applied to the tail of 
Fishes wlien it is unsymmetvical, or composed of two uiicciual lobes. 

Heteropoda (Gr. heirros, diverse ; feet). An al)erriiiit group of tlie 

Gasteropods, in wliiuh the foot is moditicMl so as to form a swimming organ. 

Hipparton (Gr. hipinwlon, a little horse). An extinct genus of Ktjitidio. 

Hippoi'OTs.mus (Gr. Iupp^>s, horse ; jpotamos, river). A genus of nof)r(‘d Quad- 
rupeds— tlie “ River-horses.” 

HiPPUiiiTiD-T!] (Gr. horse ; tail). An extinct family of liivjilvo 

Molluscs. 

Holdptyculus (Gr. holos, whole; ptmhi, wrinkle). An exliiicl, i'cuii.s of 
Ganoid Fishes. 

Holostomata (Gr. whole ; stoma, mouth). A division of (ktslrropothms 
MoUu,^m, in which the aperture of the shell is rounded, or “ oni,ir(^” 

Holothuroidea (Gr. hulothourlon; and cidos, form). An order of Fchlnodeir- 
mata comprising the Trepangs. 
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Homoceroal (Gr. hom.oSi same ; JcerJcos, tail). Applied to the tail of Fishes 
when it is symmetrical, or composed of two equal lobes. 

Hybodonts (Gr. huhos, curved ; odoiLSj tooth). A group of Fishes of which 
Hybodus is the type-genus. 

Hydrotda (Gr. hudro,; and form). The sub-class of the Jffydrozm^ 
which comprises the animals most nearly allied to the Hydra. 

Hydrozoa (Gr. hudraj and animal). The class of the CceUnteratayt'hi^i 
comprises animals constructed after the type of the Hydra. 

Hymenoptera (Gr. a membrane; pteroriy awing). An order of In- 

sects (comprising Bees, Ants, &c.) characterised by the possession of four 
membranous wings. 

IcHTHYODORULiTB (Gr. ichtKus, fish ; doTuSf spear ; stone). The fossil 

tin-spine of Fishes. 

ICHTHYOPTERYGTA (Gr. icUhus ; perux, wing). An extinct order of Reptiles. 

IcHTHYORNis (Gr. ichtlim^ fish ; ornu% bird). An extinct genus of Birds. 

ICHTHYOSAURIA (Gr. ichthu& ; smera, lizard). Synonymous with Iclithyop- 
teryyia. 

luuANODON {Iguana j a living lizard ; Gr. odous^ tooth). A genus of Deinosau- 
riaii Reptiles. 

Incisor (Lat. incido, T cut). The cutting teeth fixed in the intermaxillary 
bones of the Mammalia, and the corresponding teeth in the lower jaw. 

Inequilateral. Having the two sides unequal, as in the case of the shells of 
the ordinary bivalve^s {LamelHIjranchiata). When applied to the shells of 
the Foramlnifm, it implies that the convolutions of the shell do not lie in 
the same plane, hut are obliquely wound round an axis. 

Inequxvalve. Composed of two unequal pieces or valves. 

Inooeramus (Gr. a fibre ; kcramo^i au eai-then vessel). An extinct genus of 
Bivalve Molluscs. 

iNSiflOTA (Lat. I cut into). The class of articulate animals commonly 

known as Insects. 

iNSEOTivoRA (Lat. inscctum, an insect ; wo, I devour). An order of Mammals. 

Insectivorous. Living upon Insects. 

INSESSORES (Lat. mBedaOi I sit upon). The order of the Perching Birds, often 
called Passeres, 

Interambulacra. The rows of plates in au Echinoid which are not per- 
forated for the omission of the “ tube-feet.” 

iNTKTiMAXiLLiK or PR.fl 5 iM:AXiLL.?r^. The two hoiios whioh arc situated between 
the two superior maxilloj in Vertehraia. In man, and some monkeys, the 
prsBinaxilloe anchyloso with the inaxillee, so as to be irrecognisablo in the 
adult. 

INVEUTEBRATA (Lat. in, without ; verkbra, a hone of the hack). Animals 
without a spinal column or backbone. 

IsoPODA (Gr. ims, equal ; liodes, feet). An order of Crustacea in which the 
feet are like one another and eciual. 

Kainozoic (Gr. kainos, recent ; m, life). The Tertiary period in Geology 
comprising those formations in which the organic remains approximate 
more or loss closely to the existing fauna and flora. 

Labyrinthodontia (Gr. lahmnthos, a labyrinth ; odous, tooth). An extinct 
order oi Amp/dbia, so called from the complex microscopic structure of the 
teeth. 

Laoeutplia (Lat. lacertaf a lizard). An order of Reptilia comprising the Liz- 
ard.s and fllow-worms. 

Lamellibranchiata (Lat. lamella, a ]plate ; Gr. IragcUa, gill). The class of 
MoLLima comprising the ordinary bivalves, characterised by the pos.sossion 
of lamellar gills. 

Lepidodenbron (Gr. Upis, a scale ; dendron, a tree). A genus of extinct plants, 
so named from the scalo-like soars upon the stern left by the falling on of the 
leaves. 
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Lepidoptera (Cti*. hpiSj a scale ; pteron, a wing). An order of Insects, com- 
prising Biitterllies and Moths, characterised by possessing four wings which 
are usually covered with minute scales. 

Lepidosihun (Gr. a scale ; seiverii a siren— the generic name of the Mud- 
eel or Hivmi lacertma). A genus of Dipnoous fishes, comprising the Mutl- 


iifsiiua. 

Lkpidostbobus (Gr. hph, a scale ; stToUlos, a fir-cone). A genus founded on 
the cones of LepidmUtuiftm. 

LEPT.ENA (Gr. loptufi, .slender). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Lingula (Lat. lim/iihi, a little tongue). A genus of Brachiopods. 
Lycoi^odtack.e (Gr. lapos, a wolf ; jpMWf, foot). The group of Cryptogamic 
plants generally known as “ Club-mosses.” 


Mach.bracantiius (Gr. machaira, a sahre; acanthaf thorn or spine). An ex- 
tinct geiiiLs of Fishes. 

Machvikodus (Gr. machaira, a sabre; odonsj tooth). An extinct genus of 
Ciirnivora. 

Hacrotherium (Gr. mahros, long; ih^oit. beast). An' extinct genus of 
Edentata. 

Macrura (Gr. onahvji, long ; oura, tail). A tribe of Decapod Crustaceans with 
long tails {e.ff., the Lobster, Shrimp, &c.) 

Mammalia (Lat. mam mu, the breast). The class of Vertebrate animals which 
suckle their young. 

Mandible (Lat. mandibidim, a jaw). The upper pair of jaws in Insects ; also 
applied to one of the pairs of jaws hi Crastaim and Spiders, to the beak of 
Cephalopods, the lower jaw of Vertebrates, &o. 

Mantle. The external integument of mo.st of the Mollusca, which is largely 
developed, and foriu.s a cloak in which the viscera are protected. Techni- 
cally called the ** pallium.’* 

Manus (Lat. the hand). The hand of the higher Vertebrates. 

Marsipobranohii (Gr. marsipos, a pouch; hragehia, gill). The order of 
Fishes comprising the Hag-fishes and Lampreys, with pouoli-liko gills. 

Marsupialia (Lat. memupnm, a pouch). An order of Mammals in whicih tho 
females mo.stly have an abdominal pouch in which tlie young are (stirried. 

Mastodon (Gr. mastos, nipide ; odvas, tooth). An extinct genus of Elepliant- 
ine Mammals. 

Megalonyx (Gr. megas, great ; onux, nail). An extinct genus of Edentate 
Mammals. 

Meoalosaurus (Gr, megasj great ; saimt, lizard). A genus of Deinosaurian 
Reptiles. 

Megatherium (Gr. meg^as, great; thSrion, beast). An e.xtiiict genus of 
Edentata. 

Mesozoic (Gr. mms, middle ; audaiye*, life). The Secondary i)eriod in Geology. 

Microlestes (Gr. mihroSf little ; Ustes, thief). An extinct genus of Triasaio 
Mammals. 

Millepora (Lat. mile, one thousand ; poms, a pore). A genus of “ Tabulate 
Corals.” 

Miocene (Gr. melon, less ; hamos, new). The Middle Tertiary period. 

Molars (Lat. mnla, a mill). The “grinders” in man, or the teeth in di})hyo- 
dont Mammals which are not ]>roe0ded by milk-teeth. 

Mollusca (Lat. mollis, soft). The sub-kiiig<lom which inrdudes the Sludl-lish 
proper, the Polyzoa, the Tunioata, and the Laini>-shells ; so (billed from tlie 
generally soft nature of their bodies. 

Molluscoida ; Gr. ehlus, form). Tlie lower division of the Mol- 

lusca, comprising the Polyzoa, Tmlmla, and Ihmhhpmlu, 

Monograptus (({r. mmm, single ; (jru2)ho, 1 write). A genus of GraptolitciS. 

Mylodon (Or. mulos, a mill ; odom, tooth). An extinct genus of Etlentato 
Mammals. 

Myriapoda or Myriopoda (Gr. mmios, ten thousand ; feet). A elass 
of comprising the Centipedes and their allies, cihara<'terifaed by 

their niunerous feet, 
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Na-TATORES (Lat. nare, to swim). The order of the Swiiimihig Birds. 

Natatory (Lat. nare, to swim). Formed ior swimming. 

Nautiloid. Heseiiiljling the shell of tiie Naatiluii in shape. 

IJervures (Lat. nanuSi a sinew). The rihs which sujjport the membranous 
wings ot insects. 

Neuropteka (Gr. nmro% a nerve ; a wing). An order of Insects char- 

acterised by four membranoTis wings with numerous reticulated iiervures 
(e.r/., Dragoii-llies). 

Neijiiopteris (Gr. mwon^ a nerve ; ptms, a fern). An extinct genus of 
Ferns. 

Nothosaurits (Gr. %utho8i spurious; sawt'a, lizard). A genus of PWosawn'a 9 ^ 
lleptiles. 

Notoouord (Gr. ■jioilovS', back ; chunlef string). A cellular rod which is devel- 
oped in the embryo of Vertebrates imiuedintely beneath the 8i>inal cord, and 
which is usually replaced in the adult by the vertebral column. Often it is 
spoken of as the “ chorda dorsalis.” 

NuDiiJiiANCLirATA (Lat. nudus^ naked; and Gr. hvagehia^ gill). An order of 
the Uaatm'opoda in winch the gills are naked. 

Nummulina (Lat. nimmun^ a coin). A genus of Fonminiferai comprising the 
coin-shaped '' Numiimlites.” 

Obolella (Lat. dim. of dbolxiSi a small coin). An extinct genus of Brachio- 
pods. 

Occipital. Connected with tne occipuU or the back part of the head. 

Oceanic. Applied to animals wdiich inhabit the oi)en ocean ( = pelagic). 

Odontopteryx (Gr. odous, tooth; pterax^ wing). An extinct genus of 
Birds. 

Odontornithes (Gr. odona, tooth ; bird). The extinct order of Birds, 
ooniprising forms with distinct tooth in sockets. 

Olkk)CENK (Gr. olUjoH, i’ow ; kulnofi, new). A name used by many Continental 
geologists as syiionymons with the Low^er IMioccne. 

Ophidia (Gr. a serpent). The order of Jleptiles comprising the Snakca. 

Opiiiuroidea (Gr ovhis, snake ; mim, tail ; Mas, form). An order of FcMnO’^ 
denmta, comprising the Brittle-stars and Sand-stars. 

Ornitiioscelida (Gr. amis, bird ; sMos, leg). Applied by Huxley to the 
Deinosaurian Reptiles, together with the genus Cowpsognathusj on account 
of the bird-like character of their hind-limbs. 

OiiTHis (Gr. orthos, straight). A genus of Brachiopods, nainedin allusion to the 
straight hinge-line. 

Orthooeratidje (Gr. orthos, straight ; Jearas, horn). A family of the Fau- 
t'ilidie, in which the shell is straight, or nearly so. 

OiiTHOPTERA (Gr. orthos, straight ; pteron, wing). An order of Insects. 

OsTROLEPis (Gr. osUon, bone; lepis, scale). An extinct genus of Ganoid 
Fishes. 

Osthacoda (Gr. ostralcon, a shell). An order of small Crustaceans which are 
enclosed in bivalve shells. 

Otoeus (Gr. otx, ears ; odous, tooth). An extinct genus of Sharks. 

OUDUNODON (Gr. oxtden, none; odous, tooth). A genus of Licynodont Rep- 
tiles. 

OviBos (Lat. ovis, sheep ; hos, ox). The genus comprising the Musk-ox. 

Pachyoermata (Gr. paehus, thick ; danm, skin). An old Mammalian order 
constituted by Cuvier for the reception of the Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Elephant, &c.' 

pAL^flASTEit (Gr. palxios, ancient ; astet', star). An extinct genus of Star- 
tishes. 

PAL.EOOAUIH (Gr. palttm, ancient ; Icaris, shrimp). An extinct genus of Deca- 
pod ( !nista(j(‘ans. 

pAL^flOiJTHfc ((ilr, palaios, ancient; Uthos, stone). Api)lied to the rude stone 
implements of t.he earliest known races of men, to the men who made these 
implements, or to the period at which they were made. 
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PALiBONTOLOGY (Gr. palaios^ ancient ; and logos, discourse). The science of 
fossil remains or of extinct organised beings. 

PALiBOPHis (Gr. palaios, ancient ; ophis, serpent). An extinct genus of 
Snakes. 

PALiBOSAUUus (Gr. palaios, ancient ; sawra, lizard). A genus of Thecodont 
Reptiles. 

Paljeotherid.® (Gr. palaios, ancient ; ther, beast). A group of Tertiary 
Ungulates, 

Paleozoic (Gr. mlaios, ancient ; and «ofi, life). Applied to the oldest of the 
great geological epochs. 

Paradoxides (Lat. pamdoxus, marvellous). A genus of Trilobites. 

Patagium (Lat. the border of a dress). Ai)plied to the expansion of the in- 
tegument by which Bats, Flying Squirrels, and other animals support them- 
selves in the air, 

Peoopteris (Gr. poho, I comb ; pirns, a fern). An extinct genus of Ferns. 
Pecten (Lat. a comb). The genus of Bivalve Molluscs comprising the 
Scallops. 

Pectoral (Lat. pectus, chest). Connected with, or placed upon, the chest. 
Pentacrinus (Gr. peuta, five ; krinon, lily). A genus of Crinoids in which 
the column is five-sided. 

Pentamerus (Gr. penta, five; macros, part). An extinct genus of Brachiopods. 
Pentremjtes (Gr. penta, five ; tmm, aperture). A genus of Blastoidea, so 
named in allusion to the apertures at the summit of the calyx. 
Perennibranohiata (Lat. perennis, perpetual ; Gr. hragchix, gill). Applied 
to those Amphibia iii which the gills are permanently retained througnout 
life. 

Peeissodaotyla (Gr. penssos, uneven ; dahtulos, finger). Applied to those 
Hoofed Quadrupeds ( Unrjulata) in which the feet have an uneven number of 
toes. 

Petaloid. Shaped like the petal of a flower. 

Phaoops (Gr. phaM, a lentil ; ops, the eye). A genus of Trilobites. 
Phalanges (Gr. phalanx, a row). The small bones composing the digits of 
the higher Vertehrata. Normally each digit has three imalanges. 
Phanerogams (Gr. visible ; gams, marriage). Plants which have 

the organs of reproduction conspicuous, and which bear true flowers. 
Phaeyngobranchii (Gr. vkarugx, pharynx; bragohia, gill). The order of 
Fishes comprising only the Lanoelet. 

Phascolothereum (Gr. pluts/colos, a pouch; therion, a bea.st). A genus of 
Oolitic Mammals. 

Phragmacone (Gr. phmgma, a partition ; and konos, a cone). The chambered 
portion of the internal shell of a BeUmiite. 

Phyllopoda (Gr. phnUon, leaf ; and foot). An order of CruMacea. 
Pinnate ( Lat. pinm, a feather). Feather-shaped ; or possessing lateral pro- 
cesses. 

PiNNJGRADA (Lat. phim, a feather ; gradior, I walk). The group of Ctirtdv- 
one, eoiiqn’ising the Seals and Walruses, adapted for an aquatic life. Often 
called Pinnipedia. 

Pinnul^e (Lat. dim. of pinna). The lateral processes of the arms of Orinoids, 
Pisces (Lat. pisois, a fisnb The class of Verteljrates comprising the Fishes. 
Placoid (Gr. plax, a plate; eidos, form). Ajqdied to the irregiil.'ir bony 
plates, grains, or spines which are found in the sldn of various fislics 
{Elmmobranchii). 

Plagiostomt (Gr. plagios, transverse ; stoma, mouth). The Sharks and Rays, 
in which the mouth is transverse, and is placed on the under surface of tlui 
head. 

Platyceras (Gr. plains, broad ; lmra>s, horn). A genus of Univalve Mollusc, «. 
Platycrinus (Gr. plati(,s^ broad; krimn, lily). A genus of Crinoidea. 
Platyrhena (Gr. plains, broad ; rhines, nostrils). A group of the Quadmmana. 
Platysomus (Gr. plains, wide ; som, body). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 
Pleistocene (Gr. pleistos, most j hainos, new). Often used as synonymous 
with Post-Pliocene." 
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Pleurotomaria (Gr. the side ; notch). A genus of Univalve 

shells. 

Pliockne (Qr, ptdon^ more ; hamos^ new). The later Tertiary period. 

Pliopitheous (Gr. more; pithekoa^ ape). An extinct geiims of Moiikey.s. 

Pliosauuus (Gr. pleioUi more ; mum, lizard). A genus of Plesio.saunan 
Reptiles, 

Pdlycystina (Gr. polus, many ; and hustis, a cyst). An order of Protozoa 
with roraiiiiiiiitea siliceous shells. 

Polypary. The hard chitiiious covering secreted hy many of the Eydrozoa. 

Polype (Gr. x)oUt 8 i many ; pous, foot). Restricted to the* single individual of 
a simple Actinosaon^ such as a Sea-anemone, or to the separate zooids of a 
compound ActinozuOn. Often applied indiscriminately to any of the Coden- 
Urata^ or even to the Polyzoa. 

PoLYi’ORA (Gr. 2>olu8. many; poros, a passage). A genus of Lace-corals 
{FmmtdUdco). 

PuLYTHALAMOUS (Gr. polu 8 ; and thalmws, chamhei*). H aviiig many cliambers ; 
applied to the shells of Poramin'ifera and Cepfialopoda. 

POLYZOA (Gr. pol'a 8 ; and zoOn^ animal). A division of the Molluscoida com- 
prising compound animals, .such as the Sea-mat — sometimes called Bryuzoa, 

PoRiPERA (Lat. porus, a pore ; and fcro, I carry). Sometimes insed to de.sig- 
natc the Foraminifmti or the *srpn 9 ?//< 3 . 9 . 

PRiBMOLARS (Lat. pr(f\ before ; molt ms, the grinders). The molar teeth of 
Mammals which Hucceed the molars of the milk-set of teeth. In man, the 
biciifii)id teeth. 

Probosuidjca (Lat. prohtmiH, the snout). The order of Mammals comprising 
the Elei)hants. 

Proguolouh (Gr. pro, before ; h)ilo 8 , hollow). Applied to vertebrie the bodies 
of wliieh are hollow or concave in front. 

Producta (Lat. pmkctm, drawn out or oxteiided). An extinct genus of 
Braohiopods, lu which the .shell is eared,” or has its lateral angles drawn 
out. 

Protjciinitks (Gr. pwLos, fir.st; ichnos, footprint). Aj)plied to certain im- 
pressions ill the Potsdam sandstone of North America, believed to have 
been produced by large Orustaeeans. 

Proto rUYTA (Gr. 2^^ot08 ; tmdp/mton, plant). The lowest division of plants. 

Protoplasm: {Gr.protos; and plcmo, I mould). The elementary basis of or- 
gaiii.sed tissues. Sometimes used synonymously for the sarcode ” of the 
Po'otozoa. 

Protorosaitrus or Proterosaurcjs (Gr. protos, lirst; orao, I see or discover; 
smra, lizard : or protm 8 , earlier ; saura, lizard). A genus of Permian 
lizards. 

Protozoa (Gr. 2}'>'oto8; and zoUn, animal). The lowest division of the animal 
kingdom. 

PsAMMours {(lY. 2mm7nos, sand ; odous, tooth). An extinct genus of Oestra- 
cioiit Sharks. 

PHMirDoi'omA (Gr. falsity; andp^ws, foot). The extensions of the 

body-substance which are put forth by the Phizopoda at will, and which 
serve for locomotion and pnihensiou. 

PsiLOPiiYTON ((Jr. bare; phiUmi, plant). An extinct genus of Lyco- 

podiaceouH plants. 

Ptkranodon ((Jr. pteT 07 h, wing ; a, without; odous, tootli). A genus of Ptoro- 
saurian Reptiles. 

Ptmrasvis (CJr. wing; aspis, shield). A genus of Ganoid Pishes. 

Pthiucuith Yfci (Gr. jdoron, wing ; 'icMhm, lish). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 

l/TJ'Uion.'iOTYLUS (Gt. ptcron, wing ; daJUulos, linger). A genus of Pterosaurian 
Reptiles. 

PTKROroDA ((Jr. pU'Ton, wing ; andj}w?«. 9 , foot). A class of the Mollusca 
swim by nuMins ()f llns attached near the head. 

Pterosauria (Gr. ptrmh, wing ; smtra, lizard). An extimd order of Reptiles. 

Ptilodiotya (Gr. a feather ; diUmn, a net). An extinct genus of 

Polyzoa, 
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pTYOHOCEEAS (Gr. a fold; Aieras, a horn). A genus of Amtnomiidm, 

PuLMONATB. Possessing lungs. 

Pyiufoem (Lat. ^3/rws, tipear ; and/oma, form). Pear-shaped. 

Quadehmana (Lat. qxiitluoT^ four ; rrmrnSj hand). The order of Mammals 
comprising the Apes, Monkeys, Baboons, Lemurs, &o. 

Badiata (Lat. vmlim, a ray). B'^ormerly applied to a large number of animals 
Tvhich are now placed in separate sub-kingdoms (e.^., the (Jcdenteraia^ the 
Echinod&rnicLta, the Infusoria^ &e.) 

Radiolauia (Lat. mdius^ a ray). A division of Protozoa. 

Ramus (Lat. a branch). Applied to each half or branch of the lower jaw, or 
mandible, of Vertebrates. 

Raptohes (Lat. rLvpto^ I plunder). The order of the Birds of Prey. 

Rarouks (Lat. rado^ I scratch). The order of the Scratching Birds (Fowls, 
Pigeons, &c,) 

Reukptaculitbs (Lat. recej^tamlum^ a storehouse). An extinct genus of 
Protozoa. 

Rbptilia (Lat. repto, I crawl). The class of the Vertahrata comprising the 
Tortoises, Snakes, Lizards, (Crocodiles, &o. 

Rbtkpora (Lat. reti^ a net ; mvus, a pore). A genus of Lace-corals {Polyzoa).^ 

Rhamphorhynchus (Gr. rmmphos, beak ; rhuffchos, nose). A genus of 
Pterosauriau Reptiles. 

Rhinoceros (Gr. rhiSj the nose ; keras^ horn). A genus of Hoofed Quadru- 
peds. 

Rhizopoda (Gr. a root ; and foot). The division of Protozoa com- 
prising all tho-se which are capable of emitting pseudopodia. 

Rhynoholites (Gr. rhufjehos, beak ; and UtkoSj stone). Beak-shaped fossils 
consisting of the mandibles of Cephalopoda. 

Bhynohonella (Gr. rhwjohosy nose or beak). A genus of Brachiopods, 

Rodbntia (Lat. rodo, I gnaw). An order of thti Mammals ; often called Glwes 
(Lat. glis, a dormouse). 

Rotalia ( Lat. roia^ a wdieel). A genus of Foraminifera. 

Rxjoosa (Lat rngoms, wrinkled). An order of Corals. 

Ruminantia (Lat. nminor, I chew the cud). The group of Hoofed Quadru- 
peds {Ungidata) which ruminate ” or chew the cud. 

Saroode (Gr. .mrx, flesh ; e\dos, form). The jelly-like substance of which the 
bodies of the Protozoa are composed. It is an albiniiiiious body containing 
oil-granules, ami is sometimes called ‘'animal protoplasm.” 

Sauria (Gr. saum, a lizai’d). Any lizard-like Reptile is often spoken of as a 
“Saurian; ” but the term is sometimes restricted to the Crocodiles alone, 
or to the Crocodiles and Lacertilians. 

Sauropterygia (Gr. sama / pteTiix^ wing). An extinct order of Reptiles, 
called Ijy Huxley Plesiosauria, from the typical genus PUsiosaara». 

Saurur.® (Gr. sawa; oura^ tail). The extinct order of Birds comprising 
only the Archmopteryx. 

ScANSORES (Lat. scandOf I climb). Tlio order of the Climbing Birds (Parrots, 
Woodi)eckcrs, &c.) 

ScAPHiTES (Lat. mqdia, a boat). A genus of the Amnmntidw. 

SooLiTHUS (Gr. skolcx, a worm ; Uthos, a stone). The vertical burrow.s of sea- 
worms in rocks. 

Scuta (Lat. scutum^ a shield). Applied to any shicld-like plates ; espcfciaby to 
tliose which are d(!velo]>ed in the integument of many Itejitiles. 

Selachia or Selaohii (C^r. a eartilagiuous fash, probably a shark). 

Tlie sub-oriler of Mltumohranohu conipri.siTig the Sharks and Bog-fishes. 

Sepjostaire. Tlie internal shell of the Sepia, commonly known as the 
“cuttle-bone.” 

Septa. Partitions. 

Serpentiform. Resembling a serpent in shape. 

Seettjlarida (Lat, sertumt S' wreath), An order of Hydrosoa, 
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Sessile (Lat. sedo, I sit), Not supported upon a stalk or peduncle; attached 
by a base. 

Set^b (Lat. bristles). Bristles or long stiff hairs. 

Sigillarioids (Lat. svjilla^ little images). A gi’oup of extinct plants of which 
Siyillaria is the type, so called from the seal-like markings on the bark. 

SiLiOEOUs (Lat. sikx, flint). Composed of flint. 

StNtSTRAL (Lat. the left hand). Left-handed; applied to the direc- 

tion of the spiral in certain shells, which are said to be “reversed.” 

Siphon (Gr. a tube). Applied to the respiratory tubes in the Mollusca ; 
also to other tubes of different functions. 

SiPHONiA (Gr. siphon, a tube). A genus of fossil Sponges. 

SiPHONOSTOMATA (Gr. sipkon ; and stoina, mouth). The division of Gasiero^ 
podous Molluscs in which the aperture of the shell is not entire,” but 
possesses a notch or tube for the emission of the respirator v siphon. 

SiPHUNOLE (Lat. siphunculas, a little tube). The tube which connects to- 
gether the various chambers of the shell of certain Cephalopoda {e,g., the 
Pearly Nautilus). 

SiBENiA (Gr. seiren, a mermaid). The order of Mammalia comprising the 
Dugongs and Manatees. 

SlVATHERiUiM {Sim, a Hindoo deity ; Gr. thMon, beast). An extinct genus 
of Hoofed Quadrupeds. 

Solidungula (Lat. solidus, solid; unrpila, a hoof). The group of Hoofed 
Quadrupeds comprising the Horse, Ass, and Zebra, in which each foot has 
only a single solid hoof. Often called SoUpedia. 

Sphenopteris (Gr. spJien, a wedge ; piet'is, a fern). An extinct genus of 
ferns. 

Spioula (Lat. spicuhm, a point). Pointed needle-shaped bodies. 

Sphupera (Lat. spim, a spire or coil ; fero, I carry). An extinct genus of 
Brachiopods, with large spiral supijorts for the “arms.” 

Si»iBoiinrs (Lat. smm, a spire; oHns, a circle). A genus of tube-inhabiting 
Aniielides, in which the sliclly tube is coiled into a spiral disc. 

Spongida (Gr. spoygos, a sponge). The division of PfotoM commonly laiown 
as sponges. 

Stalactites (Gr. stahssn, I drop). Icicle-like encrustations and deposits of 
lime, whicli hang from the roof of caverns in limestone. 

Stalagmite (Gr. stalagma, a drop). Encrustations of lime formed on the floor 
of caverns which are hollowed out of limestone. 

Stigmaria ((;}r. stigma, a mark made with a pointed instrument). A genus 
founded on the roots of various species of SigiUaria, 

Stratum (Lat. stratus, spread out ; or stratum, a thing spread out). A layer 
of rook. 

Stromatopora (Gr. stroma, a thing spread out ; poros, a passage or pore). A 
Palieozoic genus of Protozoa, 

Stropiiomena (Gr. strophao, I twist ; moon). An extinct genus of 

Brachioj>0(ls. 

SuB-CALCARKOUS. Soiucwhat calcareous. 

Sub-central. Nearly central, but not (piite. 

Suture (Lrit. suo, I sew). The line of junction of two parts which are immov- 
ably connected together. A])plied to the line where tlie whorls of a univalve 
shell join one another ; also to the lines made upon the exterior of the shell 
of a chambered Oephalopod by the margins of the septa. 

SriUNGOPOiiA (Gr. sungx, a pipe ; poros, a pore). A genus of Tabulate Corals. 

TABULiE (Lat. tahula, a tablet). Horizontal plates or floors found in some 
Corals, extending acro.s.s the cavity of the “ theca ” from side to side. 

Tegumentauy (Lat. t(>gumentum, a covering). Connected with the integii- 
niont or skin. 

Tblkosaurus (Gr. tdeios, perfect ; saura, lizard). An extinct genus of Cro- 
codilian Reptiles. 

Teleostei (Gr. teleios, perfect; osteon, bone). The order of the *'Bony 
Pishes.” 
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Tblson (Or. a limit). The last joint in the abdoimm of Crustacea; va- 
riously regarded as a segment without appendages, or as an azygous 
appendage. 

Tentaculites (Lat. tentaculxm^ a feeler). A genus oi Ptenrpoda, 

Terebratul.v (Lat. terehratm^ bored or piereecT). A genus ol JJraohiopoda^ so 
called in allusion to the perforated beak of tlic ventral valve. 

Test (Lat. testa, shell). The shell of Molliisca, which are for this reason 
sometimes called also, the calcareous case of Ec/Uiiodenns ; 

also, the thick leathery outer tunic in the Tmiicata. 

TESTAOEOUa. Provided with a shell or liard covering. ^ 

Testudinid^e (Lai. testwlo, a tortoise). The family of the Tortoises. 

Tetiiabranchiata (Gr. tetm,iQi\u ; Imujchiu, gill). The order of Cephalojwda 
characterised by the possession of four gills. 

Textularia (Lat, textUis, woven). A genus of Foraxuimfem. 

Theoa (Gr. tkeM, a sheath). A genus of Pteropods. 

Thkcodontosaurus (Gr. theM, a sheath ; odom, tooth ; saum, lizard). A 
genus of “Thecodont” Reptiles, so named in allusion to the fact that the 
teeth are sunk in distinct sockets. 

Thbbiodont (Gr. tk^ion, a beast ; odous, tooth). A group of Reptiles so 
named by Owen in allusion to the Mammalian character of thoir teeth. 

Thorax (Gr. a breastplate). The region of the chest. 

Thylacoleo (Gr. thutakoSf a pouch ; leo, a lion). An extinct gomus of Mar- 
supials. 

Trigonia (Gr. ireis, thi'ee ; go7\m, angle). A genus of Bivalve Molluscs. 

Trigonooarpon (Gr. treis, three ; gonia. angle ; kar])os, fruit). A genus 
founded on fossil fruits of a three-ancled form. 

Tbilobita (Gr. treis, three ; Idbos, a lobe). An extinct order of Cmsfacemu. 

Trintjoleus (Lat. tris, three ; nucleus, a kernel). A genus of Trilobites. 

TRoaoNTHERiUM (Gr. trogo, I gnaw ; thSrion, beast). An extinct genus of 
Beavers. 

Tubioola (Lat. tuba, a tube ; and colo, I inhabit). The order of Amdkla 
which construct a tubular case in which they protect themselves. 

Tubioolous. Inhabiting a tube. 

Tunic ATA (Lat. tunica, a cloak). A class of Mollusco’ida which care enveloped 
in a tough leathery case ox “test.” 

Turbinated (Lat. turbo, a top). Top-shaped ; conical with a round base. 

Turrilitbs (Lat, turris, ca tower). A genus of the A uwimiitidce. 

Umbo (Lat. the boss of a shield). The beak of a bivalve shell. 

Unguioulatb (Lat. unguis, nail). Furnished with claws. 

Unoulata (Lat. ungula, lioof). The order of Mammals comprising the I-Ioofed 
Quadrupeds. 

Ungulate. Furnished with exi)anded nails constituting hoofs. 

Unilocular (Lat. xmus, one; and loculus, a little purse). Possessing a single 
cavity or chamber. Applied to the shells of Fommiiiifera and Modumt. 

Univalve (Lat. unus, one ; valvm, folding-doors). A shell composeil of a 
single piece or valve. 

Urodela (Gr. oura, tail ; delos, visible). The order of the Tailed Aiiiphibiaus 
(Newts, &c.) 

Yentrae (Lat. %m.ter, the stomach). Relating to the inferior surlhoft of the 
body. 

Ventriculites (Lat. veniricuhm, a little stoinacli). A gcmis of silic(‘,<tius 
Sponges. 

Vermiform (Lat. vermis, worm ; md/orum, form). Worm-lik(‘. 

Vertebra {Lat. verto, I turn). One of the bony sognu'ni.s of the vertebral 
column or backbone. 

VJiRTEBRATA (Lat. Vertebra, a bone of the back, from rcrtcrc, to turn), 'rhe 
division of the Animal Kingdom roughly characterised by possession of 
a backbone. 

Vesicle (Lat. vesica, a bladder). A little sac or cyst. 
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Whobl. The spiral turn of a univalve shell. 

XiPHOSUEA (Gr. xijohoSy a sword ; and owa ^ tail). An order of Cntstacea , 
comprising the UmuU or King-Crabs, characterised by their long sword- 
like tails. 

Xylobius (Gr. xulon, wood ; Uos^ life). An extinct genus of Myriapods, 
named in allusion to the fact that the animal lived on decaying wood. 

Zaphbentts (proper name). A genus of Rugose Corals. . . . « -i « 

Zeuqlodontidj] (Gr. seiiglSf a yoke ; ocious, a tooth). An extinct lannly or 
Cetaceans, in which the molar teeth are two-faiiged, and look as il composed 
of two parts united by a neck. 

Zoophyte (Gr. animal ; phutoHi plant). Loosely applied to many plant- 
like animals, such as Sponges, Corals, Sea-anemones, Sea-mats, &c. 
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Acadian Group, 79. 

Acer, 808. 

Mermlaria, 119, 173. 

Acidas;^Ws 123. 

Acorn-shells, 237. 

AcrocuUa^ 128. 

AcroduHi 2U, 242, 275; Mbili&t 242. 
AcTotnta^ 110, 

Acrmrob, 120. 

Actinoorvms^ 175. 

^lina, 108. 
wEpiornis, 848. 

Agimtum, 85-87, 108 ; rex, 85. 

Aieea tmkhUi 854. 

AlectOy 108. 

"'Alethopteris, 186, 165, 196. 

Alga {me Sea-weeds). 

Alligators, 218, 297. 

Ahms, 262 

Amblyptems, 188 j macropteruS) 188. 
Ambonyohiat 111. 

Ammonites, 187, 212-214, 287-289, 272; 

Humpkresianus, 238 ; hifrons, 238. 
Ammonitidoe, 289, 272, 286, 294. 
Amphibia, 189; of the Carboniferous, 
189-191 ; of tho Permian, 200 ; of the 
Trias, 216-217; of the Jurassic, 242; of 
the Miocene, 818. 

Amphiojjon, 822. 

J mphilestes, 268. 

Atnphixpotigia, 118. 

AtwpJmtegina, 811. 

Amph'tUierixm, 258-266; Prevosii't’, 254. 
Amphitragiduit, 317. 

AmpUxus, 178 ,' cortUloides, 174. 

Ampgx, 108. 

Ananohytes, 266. 

AriGhitho'ium, 801, 802 
Anoylnoeras, 272, 278; Mather onianus, 
273 

Aneylothemm Pentelwi, 316. 

Andnai Schanchzm, 818, 814, 
Angiosperm^, 261, 262. 

AnlmiU Kingdom, divisions of, 375-378. 
AniwpiiS, 206. 

Annelida, of tho Cambrian period, 82, 
88; of the Lower Silurian, 107; of tho 
Up^er Silurian, 122, 128 ; of the De- 
vonian, 143, 144 ; of the Carboniferous, 
178. 

Amularut, 187, 196, 207. 


Anomodontiat 220. 

AmplotMridce, 302. 

Aiwplotherimn, 302, 308 ; oommine, 803. 
Ant-eaters, 209, 815, 840, 850, 858. 
Antelopes, 817. 

Anthraoosaurus IkmelU, 190. 
Afdhirapalmmon gracilis, 180. 
Antilocapra, 818. 

Antilope guadricornis, 318. 

Antwerp Crag, 326. 

Apes, 828. 

Apiocrinus, 281. 

Apteryx, 846, 848. 

Aqueous rocks, 15. 

Aniohnida of the Coal-measures, 181. 
Aralo-Casplan Beds, 326. 

Araucaria, 262. 

Araucarioxylon, 170 
Arm, lOS ; anUqna, 199. 

Afchaocidarts, 178 
Afchmacyathus, S2. 

Afchmpteryx, 252, 281; maomra, 252, 
253. 

Archmosphcerince, 75 
Archimedes, W’, Worthenl, 183. 
Areh'kihiti, 1S2. 

Arctic regions, Miocene flora of, 310. 
Arctucyon, 804. 

Arenaceous rocks, 20. 

ArenicoUtes, 83 ; didymus, 88. 

Arenig rocks, 92, 94. 

Argillucuuiis rocks, 20. 

Armadillo.s, 2t)0, 351, 853. 

ArtkdactyU Ungulates, 300, 317, 
Aswph'm, 108 ; tyrwnnus, 107, 108. 
Ascoceras, 130. 

As^ndella, 76. 

Aspid'Unt lor t rata, 210. 

Astarte hormlis, 3.88. 

Asierophyllitds, 137, lOlJ. 

Asterosteus, 152. 

AstrmUim, 231. 

Astfivospimyia, 118, 139. 

Astylm'pongia, 08 ; pntmona, 08. 

Athyris, Uo, 127, 147, lOS ; subtilita,lB5, 
Atlantic Ooiie, 22, 23. 

Atrypa, 127; conyesta, 127; hmisphw» 
rim, 127 ; reticularis, 147, 148. 
Auger-Hhells, 293. 

Auro(!h.s, 366. 

Aves {sec Birds). 
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Avicuta, 235: oontorta, 211, 212 soalaliH. 

211 . 

“ Avicula coiitorta Beds,” 204, 212. 
Avicululce, 198, 269. 

A o/culopeoten, 186. 

Axophyltiim, 1Y3. 

Ayinestry Limestone, 116, 117. 

Azoic rocks, 67. 

BaouUtes, 273 ; anoeps, 274. 

Biigshot and Bracklesliam Beds, 287. 

Baled wellia, 198. 

BaLmiat J116. 

Bala Group, 98, 04. 

Bala Limestone, 98. 

Dalanidca, 267. 

Ban/cnia, 262, 808. 

Bfirbadoes Earth, 88. 

B.U’naclo.s, 267. 

Bath Oolite, 227. 

Bats, 304, 322. 

Bea].s, 830, 359. 

Beaver, 322, 836. 

Beetles, 182, 31L. 

BelamnUella mucranata, 275. 

Bdkumiten, 214, 240, 274; canaliculatm, 
241. 

Belemnitidca, 240, 285. 

Belnn7totGUthin, 240. 

BalinuruHt 179. 

Bellerophon, HI, 129, 148, 180; Argo, 111. 
Belodon, 218; Carolinomis, 219. 

Bdkmpkt, 295. 

Belotmthin mhmtata, 239, 240. 
Bembridge Beds, 288 
Bergx, 276; 276. 

Beynohla, 107 ; ooynplioata, 107. 
Blv(l*a-oyo Limestone, 96, 96. 

Birds, of the Trias, 222 ; of the Jurassic, 
251<253 ; of the Cretaceous, 281, 282 ; of 
the I^ocoiio, 297 ; of the Post-Pliocenc, 
346-348. 

B/'mi primM, 350. 

Bituminous Schists of Caithness, 30. 
Bivalves (sdd Lainellibranohiata). 
Black-lead (nee Graphite). 

Black-IUver Limostone, 95, 06. 

BUtatoidda, 176; of the Devonian, 148; 

of the Carboniferous, 176. 

BoUUr, 200. 

Boldorhorg Beds, 307. 

Bone bed, of the Uppoi’ Ludlow, 116; of 
the Trias, 224. 

Bony Fishes [hpo Teleostean Fishes). 

Boh primigvwm, 306 ; tmiruH, 366. 
Bouldm’-clay, ;i37. 

Bourgudt. lorlnvH, 260. 

Bovey-Ti’ac.y B ds, 305, 309. 

Braohfopoda, 125 ; of the Cambrian rocks, 
87; of the Lower Silurian, 108-110; of 
the Upper Silurian, 126-128; of the De- 
vonian, 147, 148; of the Carboniferous, 
184-186 ; of the Permian, 108 ; of the 
Trias, 211 ; of the Jurassic, 234; of the 
Cretaceous, 208 ; of the Eocene, 202. 
Braohymetnpvft, 170. 

Brachyurous Crustaceans, 180, 107. 
Bradford Olay, 227. 

Breaks in the Geological and Pahvonto- 
logieal record, 44-52. 

Breccia, 10. 

Brlek-eartlis, 3:i!) 

27 


Bridlington Crag, 326, 326, 836. 
Brittle-stars (nee Ophiuroidea). 

JBrontms, 145, 

BrontctJm'idfe, 316. 

Brontothenum ingonst 816. 

Brantozoum, 206. 

BudoCnum, 287. 

Biioldmidia, 230. 

Bnlimus, 204. 

Banter Sandstein, 208, 204, 206. 

Butterilies, 238, 311. 

Bymarca, 198. 

Oainozoio (see Kainozoic). 

Calamaries, 280. 

CalamUcH, 166, 166, 196; cannoeformis, 
166. 

Calcaire Grossier, 287, 288. 

Calcareous rocks, 20-32; Tufa, 21. 
Calciferous Sand-rock, 96, 96 
Caheria, 178 

Calymene, 108, 128; Blnmenlachii, 107. 
Camat' 02 >horia gloluhnci, 198. 

Cambrian period, 77-90; rooks of, in 
Britain, 77, 78; In Bohemia, 79; in 
North America, 79 ; life of, 80-90. 
CamelopardaUdce, 317. 

Camels, 817, 364. 

Catiis lupus, 886 ; Parisiands, 804. 
Cavadoe rocks, 93, 94, 06 
Carbon, origin of, 86. 

Carboniferous Limostone, 167, 158. 
Carboniferous period, 167-102 ; rocks of, 
107-130 ; life of, 160 191. 

Carboniferous Slates of Ireland, 136, 158, 
159. 

Careharm, 276, 

Careharodon, 296, 812 ; produetus, 813. 
Cardinla, 285. 

Cardiooarpon, 187. 

Cardiola, 128; fibrosa, 128; interrupta, 
128. 

Cardita, 218, 202 ; planioosta, 292, 203 
Curdtwu, 292 ; BhceUcum, 211, 212. 
Caribou, 356. 

Carnivora, of the Eocene, 804 ; of the 
JMioccne, 822; of the Phocone, 330, 381 ; 
of the Post-Pliooeno, .360-361. 

Caryocarui, 107, 108. 

Caryoarmus mnatus, 100. 

Castor Jlher, 880. 

Castoroides Ohioensis, 861. 

Catastrophism, theory of, 3. 

Cato'tiierus, 214. 

Caudn-Galh Grit, 136, 187. 

Caulfptem, 180, 104. 

Cave-boar, .300. 

(Jave-deposits, 337, .389, 841-344. 
Oave-bymna, SCO. 

Cave-lion, 861. 

Caves, formation of, 341 ; deposits in, 342. 
Cavieonua, 317. 

Oement-stonos, 31. 

Ceyhalaspis, 102 

Cephalopoda, of the Cambrian period, 88 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, 111-114 ; of the 
tipper Silnrisin, 130; of the Devonian, 
149; of the Carboniferous, 186, 187; of 
the Porniiaii, 199; of the Trias, 212 ; of 
the Jurassic, 237-240; of the Cretaceous, 
272-275 ; of the Kocene, 204; of tho 
Miocene, 312. 
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Ceratiooarh, 108. 

CeratA,teit, 212 214; nodosus, 212. 

CeratMlus, 214, altus, 214; FotsteTi, 214, 
216, 255; nerratus, 214. 

Cenoporct, 145; IlawUtonen^nSf 14(5. 
Cerlthium, 2L3, 203; hexagimum, 204. 
Cermlce, of tlie Miocene period, 317 ; of 
the Pliocene, 329 ; of tlie Post-Pliocene, 
364, 366. 

Cemis, 817 ; oapreolug, 336, 854 ; elaphuSi 
836, 854; imgaceros, 854, 865; farem- 
dw, 864, 

Ceatracton Philippi^ 188, 265. 

Cestraciorits, of the Devonian, 164 ; of the 
Oiirboinferoiifi, ISS; of the Peniiiarj, 
199; of tlie Trias, 214 ; of the Jurassic, 
242 ; of the Cretaceous, 275. 

Cetacea, 299 ; of the Eocene, 209 ; of the 
Miocene, 316. 

Cetmam'W, 249, 26 
Chairopotamva, 302. 

Chreteteit, 105, 173 ; tumidus, 174. 
Oliain-coral, 119. 

Chalk, 259 ; structure of, 21-23 ; Foramin- 
ifera of, 22, 268; origin of, 28; with 
flints, 259; without flints, 259. 

Chama, 236. 

Chmimrope, 808 ; U civet tea, 809. 

Ohazy Limestone, 96, 90. 

Cheiroptera^ of the Eocene, 804, 805 ; of 
the Miocene, 822 
Chetrotherium, 216, 216. 

Cheirurus, 108, 128 ; himmronatus, 124. 
Cheliehnus Dmoani, 202. 

Chelone B&Mtedit 280 ; planicepn, 261. 
Chelonia, of the Penman, 202; of the 
Jurassic, 261 ; of the Cretaceous, 280 ; 
of the Eocene, 296 ; of the Miocene, 213. 
Chemnitzia, 218. 

Chemung Group, 136, 180, 187. 

Chert, 34. 

Chillesford Beds, 325, 320, 836. 

Chonete^, 127, 147, 184; Hardrmsiis, 185. 
Chonophylhm, 178. 

Cidam, 266. 

Cincinnati Group, 96, 96. 

Ginna^mmum polymorphum, 309, 
Cinnaiiion-trees, 202, 290, 306, 8US, 309. 
Cladodv^n, 188. 

Claiborne Beds, 2S9. 

Clathropora, 145; mtertexia, 146. 

Clay, 20; Bed, origin of, 36. 
Clay-ironstone, nodules of, 31. 
Cleidophoniis, 111 . 

Cleodora, 812. 

Chmacugmptvs, 101, 119. 

Clinton Formation, 116, 117. 

CUfiiophyllum, 173. 

Clupeidm, 276. 

Clymnia, 140; SedgwhUi, 149. 

Coal, so ; structure of, 103 ; mode of for- 
mation of, 102. 

Coal-measures, 150, 100; mineral ch'ir- 
acters of, 169; mode of funnation of, 
160, 162 ; plants of, 162-170. 

Coocollths, 261. 

Coccosteus, 161, 162. 

Cochliodus, 188; contortus, 189. 

Cokoptera, 182, 311. 

Co lomchelys Atlas, SIS. 

Columnaria, 105 ; alveolata, 106. 
Cvmatula, 232, 260. 


Conclusions to ho drawn from Fossils, 
62-66. 

Concretions, calcareous, 29; phosphatic, 
31 ; of clay-iroiistonc, 31 ; of manganoso, 

Conglomerate, IS. 

Coiiiferas, 262 ; wood of, 13 ; of Devonian 
period, 138; of the Carboniferous, 170; 
of the Permian, 19(5; of the Trias, 208 ; 
of the Jurassic period, 280. 

Coniston Flags and Grits, 116. 

Connecticut Sandstones, footprints of, 
222, S40 

Conoeoryphe Mathewi, 85; Sultzeri, 85 

Conodonts, 114, 181. 

Constcllaria, 105. 

Constricting serpents of the Eocene, 20(5. 

Contemporaneity of strata, 44-46. 

Continuity, theory of, 5-7. 

Conulana, 111, 129, 148, ISO, 109, 237; 
omata, 149. 

Conulus, 186. 

Conus, 293. 

Coonihola Grits, 158, 169. 

Coprol]te.s, 81, 24.3. 

Coralline (jrag, 824. 

Corallines, 25. 

Coralliimi, 311. 

Coral-rag, 227, 220, 230. 

Coral reef's, 24-26. 

Coral-rook, 26. 

Coral-sand, 19, 26. 

Corals, 103; of the Lower Silurian, 104, 
105 ; of the Upper Silurian, 119 ; of the 
Devonian, 140-143 ; of the Carbonifer- 
ous, 172-176; of the Permian, lli7; of 
the Trias, 209 ; of the Jurassic, 2.30, 231 ; 
of the Cretm^eouH, 266; of the Eocmic, 
292; of the Miocene, 811. 

Corlmla, 235. 

Cornbrash, 227, 229. 

Corniforous Limestone, 136, 1.37. 

Oor null ten, 123. 

Coraus, 262. 

Coryphodon, 300. 

Cowries, 259, 271, 293. 

Crabs, 180, 107, 233, 267. 

Crag, Hod, 324; Wliitc, 32 1; Norwich, 
824; Antwerp, 320; Bridlington, 325; 
Cornllino, 324. 

Cmnia,no, 127, 198,269; Igntthergoasis, 
269. 

Crassatella, 292. 

CrepUlophyllum, 'I'i'i; Archinot, 142. 

Orctaceou,s period, 20(i-28!i; roc.ks of, in 
Britain, 257-2.59; in North Ameri(*a, 
200, 261 ; life of, 261-283. 

Criuoidal Liim^stone, 24, 2.5. 

Crinoulea, 120 ; of the Cumbrian, 82 ; of 
the Lower Silurian, ll).5; of the Ul»per 
Silurian, 120-122; of the I^ovonian, M3; 
of the Uarbomferous. 175; of the Per- 
mian, 197; of the Trias, 2li9; of the 
Jurassic, 231; of the CrctaceouH, 266; 
of the Eo(!s(‘ne, 292. 

Criowms, 273; cristahm, 274. 

Ci'ocodilia, 218; of tlic Trias, 218; of tb<j 
Jurassic, 2.51; of tlm Cretaceous, 2SI); 
of the Eocene, 296, 297. 

Cromer Forest-bed, 33(5. 

Crossozamites, 230. 

CrotalooHnus, 122. 
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Cru8taGGa, of the Cainbrian, S3-S7; of the 
Lower Silurian, iU7, lOS; uf tlie Ui>per 
Silurian, 128-125; uftlio Devonian, 144, 
145; of the Carboniferous, 178-181; of 
the Permian, 197; of the Trias, 210; of 
the Jurassic, 233; of the Cretaceous, 
267. 

Cryptogams, 164, 262. 

Ctenacanthus, 188. 

Cteiiodonta^ 111, 

Cupremits, 202 . 

CursoreSi 297, 346. 

Cuttlo-lishes (se& Dibranchiate Cephalo* 
pods) 

C{tafhoGrhiu(i, 175. 

C Hath ophy Hum, llf), 142, 178. 

Cycadoptenis, 2(12. 

C.V(!R<ls, 208; of tlie Oarboniforous, 170; 
of the Pernriun, 107; of the Tiuis, 208; 
of the Jurassic, 230; of the Cretaceous, 
261 

Cyclaa, 268. 

Cycloiiawu, 129. 

Cyolophthalmm smior^ 181 

Cyoloatoma, 294 ; Arnoudii, 294. 

Cynodmco^ 22i> 

Cyprwa, 271, 293 ; fhfjans, 803. 

CyiM'oss, 202, 308, 311. 

CypHtJuia^ 140. 

Cypridiiia Shitps, 145. 

C'jjmia, 286, 208, 292. 

Cyrtfna, 218, 2U. 

Q/Hnacrai*, 114 

UyufivhylluvL 110, 142, 178, VGiiiGulnsvm, 
141. 

Oyntoidoa, 100-107; of the Cambrian, 82 ; 
of tlie T.iowei’ Silurian, 100; of the 
Upper Silurian, 120. 

Dachstoin Beds, 205, 206 

Dadnxylnn, J,3S, 170 

Daomlla, 211; LommelU, 211. 

JJrtNorniK [jondlnemi», 297. 

Decapod Cnistac(>aiis, 180 

Doer, 817, 829, 854. 

J)H}umuvia, 248; of the Tria.s, 221; of 
the Jurassic, 248-261 ; of the CrelaeeooH, 
277-279. 

DcmotMrhcni^ ,810, .320; 320. 

Denbiglisliire Flags and Unts, 116. 

Dendrnoi'hLm, 82. 

Dcmlmjraptm, 100 . 

Desnuds, 188, 261. 

Devoniiin Ponnatiou, 188-136; origin of 
iianiG, 138; relation to Old lied Sand- 
stone, 133, l:)4; of Devonshire. 134; 
of North America, 136, 130; life of, 
130-ir»0. 

LiadcAHii, 200 . 

Diatom.s, 38; of the Devonian, 338; of 
the CarhonilVrons, 104 ; of Hints, 201 ; 
of Richmond Karth, 33, !I07. 

Dibranchiate Ccidinlopods, 112; of the 
Trias, 212; of the Jurnssic, 239-241; 
of the Cretaceous, 274, 276; of the 
Eocene, 294 ; of the Miocene, 312. 

Diopma, 230; an Hina, 286. 

Diceras Limestone, 227, 236. 

DiGhuhum, 803. 

fjfohogravt'm, 101 ; octohraohiatUH, 101. 

Dicotylctfonous plants, 202. 

DivHyUa an.fiqaus, 317. 

DiGramgraphiK, loi, 119. 


D'Utyonema, 80, lon, nO; aoefaU, 89. 
Dtcynodon, 220 ; laceHiGepa, 221. 
Didelphysi, 264, 316; gyphorum, 299. 

Didm LmptxL^, S4S 

Didymngraptus, 101 ; divaricafv>n, 102 
Likellooephalui) Cdtic'ins, 84; 

Unm, 84. 

Dimurj}hado7i, 247. 

DitilckthyH, 158 ; Hertzerif 161. 

DimcGi'm, 303 ; mirabilvi, 804. 

Dinncerata, 303, 8i)4 
Dlnopluft, 296. 

Dimrais, 846, 848; elejihantopuSt 846, 
347 ; gtgantem, .346 
I>lKMimuria (sec DemrmvHa'). 
Dinntherinm (see Ueinothenim). 
Diphyphyllnni, 142 
Diplograptm, 101, 119; pidutiti, 102. 
Dipnoi, 153, 187, 215 
Di>27rotodon, 848, 849 ; australis, 848. 
Diptern, 311. 

Dischia, 87, 110, 127, 198. 

Dif^enidea, 200 ; cylhidnca, 267. 
DithyroGaris, 179 ; Scnulen, 180. 

Dodo, 84S. 

Dog whelks, 293 
Dolomite, 27, 28. 

Doloinltic Conglomerate of Bristol, 201, 
210 

Dolphins, 290, 316. 

Dimathorimn, 317. 

Downton SamlsUmo, 116. 

Draco volnnn, 246 
Dragon-flies, ,311. 

Driff, Glacial, 887. 

Dreinothsrhwi, 817 
Dromathevium sylvcstn, 223, 224 
Dryandra, 262. 

Drpo'pUhecuti, 828. 

Dugongs, 200. 

Eohinodermata, of the Oainbrian, 82 , of 
the Lower Silurian, 106 ; of the Upper 
Silurian, 320; of the Devonian, 14,3 ; of 
the Carhoriiferous, 176 , of the Permian, 
197 ; of the Trias, 200 ; of the J tirusslc, 
231; of the Orctnceoms, 2(56; of the 
Eocene, 292 

JHchimidea, 177; of the Up])(sr Silurian, 
120 ; of the Devonian, 143 : of the Car- 
boniferous, 177 ; of the Ponnian, 107 ; 
of the Jurassic, 233; of the Cretaceous, 
260. 

Edantata, 849 ; of the Eocene, 299 ; of the 
Miocene, 815; of the Post-Pliooeno, 
.84i)-.3.63. 

Edrioarinus, 122 . 

Eif(‘l Limestone, 186 
ElasmohrancMi (see Phicoid Fishes). 
Elasimmurus, 270. 

Elephants, 819, 320, .m 
Elephm, .320; Awerieanm, 357; rtnii- 
quuH, 329, 330,83(5, 341, 367 ; Faleoneri, 
859 ; MeU'ensis, 3.59; meridianaUs, 320, 
830, .8.36, .<(67 ; planifrons, 321; primi- 
goriivs, 3.39, Ml, 367, 868. 

Elk, 354 ; Irish, 364, .355. 

EUmoeephalus IloM, 84. 

Elotheriwn, 317. 

PJnijidtdcr, 206. 

Etnys, 280, 

Rnaliosaurhins, 219, 242, 270. 

Encrinital marine, 24, 
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ISnorinurm^ 123. 

Eiici'imti lUii/onn^, 200 , 210 . 

Endogenous plants, 201. 

Endophyllum, 173 
Endothura, 171 ; Bailyi, 172. 

Engis skull, 864. 

Entomis, 145. 

Entomoaonchm ^oouWi, 170, ISO. 

Eooone period, 284 ; rooks of, in Britain, 
287, 288 : in France, 288 ; m North 
America, 2SS, 280 ; life of, 289-305. 
Eocidaris, 197. 

Eophytoyi, SO ; Lhimanum, 81. 

Eopliyton Sandstone, 79. 

Eoaawuft Aticidianus, 191. 

Eozoic rooks, (57 
Eozoon Bauan'evm,' 76. 

Eozijon as, 76 ; appearanoo of, 

in mass, 69 ; nnniito structure of, 70, 71 ; 
affinities of, ^v^tih Foramiw/emf 71-74. 
Ephemcridte, 145, IbS. 

Eqv,i)>etacerp, 106. 

Equieetiteii, 190 
Equidee, 301, .302, 818, 328. 

Equu8, 302 ; cahallvfi, 354 ; excelsus, 828 : 

f088iU8, 836, 354 
Eridophiillum, 142 
Eryon anti/ormi^, i83, 284. 

Efichara, 2b7 

Escharidoa, 267 

Enoharina,, 267 ; Oemni, 268. 

EntUria, 146, 179, 210; temlla, 180. 
Euiialvptocrtmis, 122 ; polydaetylus, 122. 
Eucladia, 120. 

EimnphaliM, 128, 148, 186, 199, 218; dis- 
cor8 , 129 
Eupleofella, 265 
Eupronp8, 179. 

European Bison, 850. 

Ein't/pterkia, 124, 179 ; of tlic Upper Silu- 
rian, 124; of the DevoTinni, 144 
Evon-toed Ungulates, SeO, .817, .’^54. 
Exogenous plants, 206 
Exagym, 286; uiryula, 236. 

Extinction of species, 57, 58. 

Fagvs, 262. 

Faliins, 806. 

Fan-palms, 308. 

F ampulla, 106 

Favoaites, 119, 142; Gothlandica, 148; 

heniimTicBi'icaf 143. 

Fa.\ue Limestone, 259, 286. 

Fell8amu8tu8, 380 , l(>o, 361 ; Mpeltm, 861. 
Fenestella, 108, 126, 145, 184, 198, 210 ; 
cribrosa, 146 ; mcig}ifjica, 146 ; reU/ormis, 
198. 

Fe7ie8t€lU(lce, 188. 

Ferns, of the Devonian, 186 ; of the Car- 
honiferoiis, 164; of the Permian, 196; 
of the Trias, 207; of the Jurassic, 220; 
of the Cretaceous, 201, 

FIg-sholls, 293 

Fishes, 1.50; of the Upper Silurian, ISO, 
131 ; of the Devonian, 150-156 ; of the 
CarhoniferouH, 187, 188 ; of the Permian, 
190, 200 ; of the Trias, 214, 216 ; of the 
Jurassic, 210-242; of the Cretaceous, 276, 
276; of the Eocene, 295, 290; of the 
Miocene, 812, 318. 

Flint, 33 ; structure of, 34 ; origin of, 34 ; 
organisms of, 84, 188, 263 ; of Ctialk, 84, 
260, 261. 


Human implements associated with hones 
of extinct Mammals, 863, 864, 

Flora (see Plants). 

Footprints of Chetrotheriwn, 215, 216; 
of the Tnassic sandstones of Goiinoebi- 
cut, 222. 

Fora7n>i7iiife7% 22-24, 71-74; of the Cani- 
hnan, 82; of the Lower Silurian, 98; 
of the Carboniferous, 171, 172 ; of the 
Permian, 197 ; of the Truus, 200 ; of the 
Jurassic, 230 ; uf the Cretaceous, 21, 
22, 263; of the Eocene, 290 ; of the 
Miocene, 311 ; of the Post-PJioocne, 
888 ; of Atlantic ooze, 22, 2.3 ; as build- 
ers of limestone, 24, 25, 28 ; as foniiing 
green sands, 34. 

Forh(i8iocH7VU>8, 175. 

Forest-bed of Cromer, 886. 

Forest-bugs, 811. 

Forcst-mnrble, 227. 

Formation, deflniiion of, 18; succession 
of, 42. 

Fossiliferous rocks, 14-87; chronologiciil 
succession of, 87-44. 

Fossilisation, processes of, 11-14. 

Fossils, definition of, 11 ; distinctive, of 
rock-groups, 38; conclusions to bo 
drawn from, 62-66; biological relations 
of, 57-61. 

Foxes, 804. 

Friugo-flnnod Ganoids, 158. 

Fueoidal Sandstone, 70, 80. 

Fucoids, 80, 97. 

Fuller's Earth, 227, 220. 

Fu8ulbia, 172 ; oyllndrica, 172. 

FU8718, 287, 293. 

QuUoomln, 812. 

266; albo-gal(irit8, 267. 

(fale 8 t 08 , 264. 

Ganoid Fishes, 150; oftlio Upper Silurian, 
186; of the Devonian, 150-158 ; of the 
Carbon iferoiiH, 187, I8H; of the Permian, 
199; of the Trias, 214; of the JuraHsio, 
241 ; of the Cretaceous, 275 ; of the 
Eocene, 295 

Gaspd Beds, 134. 

GasUi'Opmht, of the Cambrian, 88 ; of the 
Lower Silurian, 111; of tlie Upper Silu- 
rian, 128, 129 ; of tlio Devonian, 14.S ; of 
the CarboiiifcToiis, 186; of the I’ormiun, 
190 ; of the Trias, 213 ; of the Jurassic, 
280, 237; of the Cretaceous, 271 ; of tlio 
Eocene, 292, 203. 

Ga8torni8 ParhsiensiSt 297. 

Gault, 267, 268. 

Gavial, 251, 207. 

Genesee Slates, 18.5. 

Geological record, breaks in the, 17-62. 

Giraffes, 317. 

Glacial period, 335; deiiosits of, 387, 888. 

GlammUmt, Jdi. 

Glauconite, 84, 71, 98, 20,3 

GlcLvc()thO)n<\ 126, 181 ; pHlrbctYima, 188. 

Globe Ci’inoids (see Cystonlea), 

Globigfii'bia, 22, 23, 264. 

Glutton, 360. 

<rlypta8fo7\ 120. 

Glypton'imM^ 122. 

3.51, 852; Glavfpns. 352. 

GlyptMwmvHi 158. 

Goats, .318, 

OontatiUs, ISO, 140, 187, 214 ; Jma^ J87, 
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Qormiid(»i 292. 

GraXlatores, 297. 

Graphite, 86 ; mode of ooourrenoe of, 86, 
68 ; origin of, 86 

QraptoUtes, 89, 100; structure of, IOT; 
of the Lower Silurian, lOO-loS; of the 
Upper Silurian, 118, 119. 

Great Oolite, 2a7, 229; TJpper, 257, 268, 
260 

Greenland, Miocene plants of, 811. 
Greensand, Lower, 267, 260. 

Green sands, origin of, 44, 268. 

GrevUlea, 262, 808. 

Grifflthid&s, 179. 

Grizzly Bear, 860 
Ground Sloths, S5l. 

Gryvhosa, 286 ; %nouna^ 286. 

Guelph Limestone, 117 
Qulo htucus, 860 ; spelasiffi, 860. 
Guttenstein Beds, 205, 206. 
Gymnospermous Exogens, 262. 

Gypsum, 82, 198, 204. 

Gyracanthua, 188. 

Gyroceran^ 180. 

JladToaanmH, 278. 

HaUth&rium, 299. 

Hallstadt Beds, 205, 206. 

Ilalobiat 211. 

Halysites, 119 ; ayylomerata, 120; oaten- 
utaria, 120. 

Hamilton formation, 135, 187. 

Bamttes, 273 ; rntundun, 274. 
Haplophmium Banmi, 182. 

Harlech Grits, 78, 79 
liarpeSt 108, 128 ; ungula,Ui. 

Hastings Sands, 257. 

Headoii and Osborne scries, 287, 288. 
Heart-urchins, 811 
Helwima, 106, 119, 266. 

IMiopIiyllvm, 142, 178 ; exiguum, 141. 
miix, 294. 

Helladotherium, 817. 

HeloporafragiUs, 126. 

Hemioidarin orenulam, 2.33. 

Ilerniptera, 811. 

HemitrochlscAis paradoxus, 197. 
Hempstead Beds, 806 
JSesperornis, 281, 282 ; regalis, 282. 
Eeterojmda, 111 ; of the Lower Silurian, 
111 ; of the Upper Silurian, 129 : of the 
Devonian, 148; of the Carboniferous, 
186. 

mnnites, 218. 

Ihpparion, 801, 802, 316, 817, 828. 
Bippopodiunn, 285 

Hippopotamus, 802; ampUbius, 817, 829; 

major, ,329, 386, 854 : SimUnsis, 318. 
Ulppothoa, 108. 

Hippurite Marble, 270. 

Eippuri.tm, 270; Toucasiana, 271. 
IhppurU't^m, 270, 286. 

IIlHtiodmna, 82 
Hollow-horned Burninants, 317. 
Ilolocystis degans, 266. 

Holopea, 129 : suhoonica, 129. 

Holopella, 129, 218; ohsoUta, 129. 
Iloloptyehius, 15.8: nohiUssimus, 164. 
IIoloatomatouH Univalves, 236, 298. 
Holothurians, 120, 

IJoUenia, 264. 

Homaoanthus, 188. 


Homahnotus, 128, 145 ; arrmtus, 144. 
Homo dihmi testis, 818 
Honeycomb Corals, 142 
Hoofed Quadrupeds, 800 
Hudson River Group, 95. 

Huron ian Period, 76, 76 ; rocks of, 76. 
Hycena croeuta, 860 ; spelcea, 360 ; Hii?- 
parwnum, 830. 

Hyceniotis, 822. 

Hycenodon, 304 
HyaUa D'Orbignyana, 812. 

Hybodus, 214, 242, 275. 

Hydmotima, 265. 
l^droid Zoophytes, 108, 266. 
Hymenocaris vermicauda, 84, 88. 
Hymmophyllites, 165. 

Hymenoptera, fill. 

Hyopotamus, 802 
Hyperodapeaon, 218. 

Hypsiprymnopsrs, 224. 

Hystnx prvmigoniua, 322. 

Xehthyoonnus Icevis, 122. 

Zehthyonvis, 281, 282 • dispar, 281, 282. 
Ichthyosaurus, 242, 248, 276 ; oommimis, 
242. 

letithoriu'in, 322. 

Iguana, 277. 

iguemodon, 277, 278 ; MantelU, 278. 
Ilfracombe Group, 184. 
lllmius, 108, 128 

Imperfection of the palseontological re- 
cord, 60, 61 

Inferior Oolite, 227, 229. 

Infusorial Earth, 38. 

Inooeraynus, 269 ; suloatus, 270. 
limotimra, of the Eocene, 806; of the 
Miocene, .322. 

Insects, of the Devonian, 146 ; of the 
Carboniferous, 182; of the Jurasslo, 
288; of the Miocene, 811, 812. 

Irish Elk, 864, 865. 

Ischadites, 99, 118. 

Isopod Crustaceans, 84. 

Jackson Beds, 289 

Jurassic period, 220; rocks of, 226-229; 
life of, Z20-266. 

Kaidaoarpum, 280. 

Kalnozoic period, 44, 284-287. 

Kangaroo, 848. 

Kelloway Rock, 227. 

Kent’s Cavern, deposits in, 843. 

Konper, 204, 206 
Kimmeridge Clay, 227, 229. 

King-crabs, 84, 124, 126, 179. 

KonincHa, 218, 214 
K58sen Beds, 206, 206. 

Labyrinthodon Josgeri, 217. 
Lalyrinthodontia, 190; of the Carbon- 
iferous, 189-191 ; of the Permian, 200 ; 
of the Trias, 216-217. 

Lace-corals, 108, 125, 145, 183, 198, 210. 
Lacertiha, 202 ; of the Permian, 201, 202 ; 
of the Trias, 217, 218 ; of the Jurassic, 
251 ; of the Cretaceous, 280. 

Lcelaps, 27fi. . 

LavmlUbranohiata, of the Cambrian, 88 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, 110; of the 
Upper Silurian, 128, of the Devonian, 
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148; of the Carboniferous, 186; of the 
Pennian, 19t»; of the Trias, 2U ; of the 
Jurassic, 2f34-286*; of the Cretaceous, 
268-270; of tlie Eocene, i92. 

La7Hfm, 275, 812 
Ijaiup-shells (see Braohiopoda) 
Laiia-tortoises, 313. 

LaiLraoace^ 308 

Laurentian period, 05 ; rocks of, 05, 60 ; 
Lower Lauroiitiaii, 06 ; Upper Laii- 
reiitian, 06 ; areas occupied i»y Lau- 
rentiau rocks, 06; limestones of, 06, 
67 ; iron-ores of, 08; iihospliote of lime 
of, OS ; graphite of, (ifi , life of, 67-75. 
Leaf-beds of the Ihle of Mull, 306. 

Lada, 292 ; trmm'n, 838 
Larjuniumitan Marcouaiiits, 263. 
Leinniing, 344. 345 
LapadUlm, 267. 

Lapadoatlnm GahhtmV, K'g 
LapAn'ilitia, 108, aamdvmis, LCI7. 
LepUia^tair, 120 
Lt"p\daGlunu8t 17S. 

Lej^ififitthes, 17S 
Lepi<iodoiidroi(l.s, 166, 167, 2 7. 
LejModmdmi, US, 180, 166, 196; Steni" 
berg It 1Q7 
Lepictnptara, 811 
Lepklonimhi 158 
LepidusteiiSf ISS 
Lepidofttrobm, 166. 

LepidotUMt 275 

Leptoem, l-'9, 110, 126, 234; Liasslea, 
285; sericaa, 110. 

Leptocoelia, 127 ; plano-ooiivexat 127. 
Lias, 226, 227, 229. 

Llchas, 108. 

Llcrophyovs Ottawaensis, 97. 

Ligriltici Formation of North America, 
2S8, 294 

Lily-eucrinlte, 209, 210. 

Lima, 285. 

Lirae, phosphate of, 30, 81 
Linie.stono, 28-27 : varieties of, 27-30 ; 
origin of, 21 , microscoinctil structure 
of, 26; Oriuoidal, 24; Poniimnifeial, 
24, 26; coralline, 21; niugnesinii, 27; 
metaiTiorphic, 27; oolitic, 2»<-30; piso- 
litic, 29; bitiiininou.s, 36; Laurentian, 
67. 

Zimncea, 204; pyramidaUa, 294. 

Lkmilun, 84, 124, 126, UO 
Migula, 87, 88, 110, 127, 147, 198; Cred- 
nen, 198. 

Lingula Flags, 77, 78, 79, 88 
Liiiyiilftlla, 87, 88; Damii, 88; ferru- 
amea, SS 

L inode 7\dr<m, 2o2, lOS; M(>ah, 263. 
LitJmtrotion, 173; irramdara, 174 
Lihiifpfit 

Lizards (see Laoartilia). 

Llama, 364. 

Llanbens Slates, 70 

Llandoilo rocks, 92, 94, 96 

Llandovery rocks, 0,3; Lower, 93; Upper, 

1 1 0. 

Lobsters, 180, 210, 238, 207. 

Loess, 339 

London Olay, 287, 288 
Longmynd rocks, 77-80, S3. 

Lnmdaleiat 17,3. 

Lophiodon, 816. 

Lophophyllum, 178. 


Lower Cambrian, 77-79 ; Chalk, 269 ; Cro- 
taoeous, 257, 258 ; Devonian, 134 ; 
Eocene, 287, 2S8 ; Greensand, 267, 208 ; 
Helderberg, 117, 118; Lfiurontiaii rocks, 
66; Ludlow rock, 116; Miocene, 305; 
Old Red Sandstone, 134 ; Oolites, 227, 
229: Silurian period, 90-114; rocks of, 
in Britain, 92-94; in North America, 
94-96; life of, 97-114. 

Loxo7iemat 186, 199, 213. 

Ludlow rooks, 116, 117. 

Lycopodhuceo!, US, 136, 167. 

Lynton Group, 184. 

Lytodeema, 111. 

Macaques, 823, 881. 

MaohceraomitlniH 7na}(>r, 151, 165. 

lilachairodufi, 221, 249, 822, 331, SCO; 
culfridene, 831 

Machirea, 111 ; orenulata, 112 . 

MaeroclLedm, 186, 199, 213 

Macrapetalichthyit, 152; SxiUivantl, 151. 

Maerotheriuin gigaiitexm, 316. 

Macrurous Crustaceans, ISO. 

Maotm, 202. 

Mao.stricht Chalk, 259, 279, 288. 

Magnesian Limestone, 27; natiiro and 
structure of, 28; of the Permian series. 
104, 106. 

Magnolia, 262. 290, 31 o. 

Mamnahaf of tbo Tria.s, 228, 224; of tlip 
Jurassic, 253, 26 1; of the ISocono, 
299-805; of the Miocene, 813-823; of 
the Pliocene, 327 3U ; of the Post- 
Pliooene, 848-862. 

Mammoth, 839. 841, 844, 857-860. 

Man, roinains of, in Post-Pliocene de- 
posits, 841, 844. 

Manatee, 200 

Maxhtellm, 2,30; megalo2>7i.yUa, 230. 

Maple, 200, 3- 8, 310 

Marble 28; enci'lnital, 24; statuary, 27 

Marceilms Slniles, 135. 

Manaorinio>, 122 

Marmots, 822 

Marsupials, 290; of the Tria.s, 22,*?; of the 
Jurassic. 263, 254; of the Moceno, 200; 
of the Miocene, 316; of the Zh>,st-Plm- 
cene, 348, 810. 

MarHupwc.rinuHt 122 . 

MarsxCpites, 2(56. 

Mastodon, 8U>, 321, 322; Ammeayms, 
angxtsUdms, 822; Armtensis, 820; 
longirostris, 322; Ohiotium, 857; 
lensls, 821. 

Medina Sandstone, 110. 

Magallchthya, 188. 

Megalodoih, 148. 

Megakmms, 128. 

Megalotiyx, 351. 

Megahsaurvs, 24(h 278. 

Megathf 'mxn, 360, 361 ; Cusieri, 3,50. 

Melania, 204. 

Melonites, 178. 

Menevian Group, 77-70. 

Meiuibrcmolius, 189. 

McristaUa, 127; Gyllndrian, 127; mte.r- 
7mdia, 127 ; ^mviformis, 127. 

Mnopithentu, 32,8. 

Mesozoic Piu'iod, 44. 

Michellnm, 142. 

Micrasfer, 266 

MioroUstes, 224; antiguus, 223. 
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Middle Devonian, 134; Eocene, 287, 288, 
289 ; Oolites, 227 ; Silurian, 91. 

Miliolite Liiuestono, 290. 

Millepora, 2i0. 

Millstone Grit, LOO, 161 
Miocene perio<l, 3()rj ; rocks of, in Britain, 
806, 806; lu Fijincc, .306; in Belgium, 
807; in Swftzerlaiid, 300; in Austrui, 
307; in Germany, .307; in Italy, 807; xn 
India, 307; in North Amen ea, 8u7; life 
of, 308-323. 

Mitre-.shells, 271, 293. 

Mum, 271, 293. 

Moas of New Zealand, 846-348. 
Modiolopsia, 111 ; Solvensis, 88 . 
iMolusse, 306 
Mole, 322, 336. 

Monkeys, 3U5, 881. 

Monocotyledoiious plnT)t.s, 262. 
MomffmptMS, 100, 119 ; prioclon, 110. 
Monotm, 211 . 

Monte Bolca, (lahos of, 290. 

Monthmltia, 209. 

Mosasnuroids, 279, 280. 

Mosamurus^ 279; Camper h, 279; 2;rm- 
oepjH, 271). 

Mountain Dimestono, 108, 161. 

Mud-tl.shes, lOS, 213. 

Mud-turtles, 280. 

Mull, Miocene strata of, 306. 

Murchisonia, 111, 129, 109, 213; gmcHin, 
III. 

Mur ex, 237, 29.3 
Musohelkalk, 203, 204, 200. 

Musk-deer, 317. 

Musk-ox, 344, 348, 330. 

Musk-slu'c]), 8.0(J. 

Myhohatt>H mtoardau, 296, 

Mylodoii, 301 , .302. 

My(mlwr,a, 211; Ihisata, 211. 

Mynupoda of the Goal, 181, 182. 

Nassa, 293. 

J^fatatores, 207. 

Nation, 271, 293. 

Nautilus, 112 114, ISO, 149, 180, 199, 287, 
272, 294 ; Damcm, 272 , pomplhuM, 287. 
Neanderthal skull, 364. 

Noocoiiiian series, 257, 260. 

Naolimulm, 125. 

Nannma, 237, 271 ; Goodhailu, ‘.;7. 
Nnrita, 398. 

Neuropfara, 811. 

Nouropterut, 180, 165, 190. 

Newer Pliocene, 823, 324. 

Now Red Sandstone, 193, 20,3 
Newts, 180, 200, 217. 

Niagara Limestone, 117. 

Nqmditos, 200 ; elltpUaus, 290. 

N osygemt/da, 197. 

Norwich Crag, 324. 

Nofhomurus, 219; mimhills, 210. 
Notulanm, 241 
Numtmius gyim ru m , 2 07. 

Nummuhna. 172, 20U; Iceaiyata, 200; 
prlstina, 172. 

Nmntnulitic Limestone, 24, 2S7, 201. 

Oak, 202, 310. 

Oholella, 87 ; sayittalis, 88, 

Odd-toed Ungulates, 300, 316, 327, 
Odontaspiit, 275. 

Udo7itO'pt(iriii, 16 >; Sohlotheimi, IGi. 


Od^ntopteryx, 297 ; toliapicus, 297, 208 
Oduntornithoi^, 2,32 
Oggyia, los ; Buchli, 107. 

Older Pliocene, 823, 824. 

Oldhamia, 81; antigua, 82; slates of 
IreUiml. 79, SO. 

Old Rod 8iui(l.stoiie, 183 ; origin of name, 
133; of Scotland, 184; relations of, to 
Devonian, 1.33, 1.34, 155 
Olenus, IDS ; miorurus, S8. 

Oligocene, ,305 
Ohgoporm, 178 
Olive-shells, 293. 

Omphytiia, 119. 

Oficiim, l;ii) ; te7ivifttrintU8, 181. 

Oneida Conglomerate, 116. 

Onychodus, 158 ; siguioidos, 151. 

Oolitic limehtone, strueturo of, 28; mode 
of formation of, 30 
Oolitic rocks (see Jura.ssie). 

Oo«e, Atlantie., 22, 88 
Ophidla, 251; of tin* Eocene, 296. 
Ophinrouha, (d \\\o Lower Silurian, 105; 
of the Upper Sllnrinri, 120; of the Car- 
boniferous, 177 ; of the Trias, 210 ; of 
the Jurassic, 233 
Opossum, 290, 816. 

OrbiiotdOH, 291. 

Orisknny Sandstone, 135. 

Ormozj/loii, 1.38. 

Oroluppus, 302 

Orthis, 88, 100, 125, 147, 184, 100 ; bi/ora‘a, 
100; Davidsonf, 127: elegatUuln, 127; 
jflabellutum, 109; lltelmi, llS; lentnm- 
laris, 88 ; pleatella, 11 '), rosvpmafa, 
186 ; suhnuadnUa, 109 , tentudinaria, 
110 . 

Orthocemn, 80. 112, 118, ISO, 149, 186, 
213 ; crebr/soplutn, 113. 

Orthonota, 111 . 

Orthnptnm, 1S2, 311. 

Osmeroides, 276 ; MantoUi, 276. 

Omiems, 276 
Osteolep}», L58. 

Ostraoode Crustaceans of the Cumbrian, 
88; of the Lower Silurian, 107; of the 
Upper Silurian, 123 ; of the Devonian, 
145; of the Carhoiiiferous, 179 ; of the 
Permian, 197; of the Trias, 210; of the 
Jumssic, 2.33; of the Urottioeous, 267. 
Ostrea acuminata, 2.35 ; Cuulont, 269 ; 
deltoUUa, 236 ; tlmtorla, 235 ; expansa, 
gregama, 235 , Mars/di, 235, 280. 

Otodm, 295 ; obUquus, 290. 

Ofoza'mit»s, 230. 

Otozovni, I'OC 

Oudenod m, 220 ; Bainii, 221. 

Ooibon hKmihdtus, 3.56. 

Oxford Clny, 227, 229. 

Oxyrinna, 312; xiphodon, 313. 

Oysters, 235, 230, 200. 

Paohyphyllum, 173. 

Balcenrca, 111. 

Balmaster, 120 ; Ruthmni, 121 
Baladornia, 120 ; primeem, 1 21 , 
J*ala>chmus, 120, 178 ; clUptiom, 177. 
Palmocaris, 180 ; 180. 

Balcvoeoma, 120; Coioini, 121. 
Balmoooryne, 172. 

Paheolithic man, remains of, 3011-365. 
Pulmmaiion, 118. 

JPalmniscus, 188, 200. 
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PaloBontina Oohtfca^ 2M. 

Palwontologieal evulyncts as to Evolution, 
60, 872-874. 

Palfieoiitolngiual record, imperfection of 
the, 50, 51. 

Paleontology, clefinititm of, 10 
PaloBom/om, 804 

PaloBophis, 200 j toliapioiis, 296 ; typhceus, 
296. 

PaloBoreas, 818. 

PalcBOsauriLS, 200, 218, 219 ; platyodon, 
219. 

Palceosiren Beinerti, 200. 

Paloeothenum, 300 ; mag mm, 301. 
Palmxylon, 170. 

Palteozoicj period, 44. 

Palms, 280, 263, 290, 808, 809 
palmina, 267, 294. 

Pandanm, 280. 

Pmdanus, 262. 

Paradoxidts, 86, 87, 108 ; Bohemicus, 85. 
ParcLSmiha, 266. 

Pariceria, 264. 

Pear Encririite, 281. 

Pearly Nautilus, 58, 111, 112, 287. 
Peccaries, 317 
PeoopUns, 186, 165, 196. 

Pecten Qrc&nlandious, 888 ; lalandicus, 
8.38 ; Valoniaiisis, 211, 212, 204. 

Penarth Beds, 204 
JP$nna,tul%d<x, 292. 

PmtacHnm, 231 ; oaput-medmcB, 231 ; 
fa^oiaxihim, 282. 

PmtarMrwi, 125, 126; gaUa,tu8, 126; 
Knight li, 128 

Pentremites (see Blastoidea). 

Pe?i<remMet( oonoideus, 176; pgri/ormiSf 
176. 

Perching Birds, 297. 

Pereidm, 276. 

Perieohocrinus, 122. 

PeHssodactgle Ungulates, 800, 815, 827. 
Permian period, ] 02-202; rochs of, in 
Britain, 104; in North America, 194; 
life of, 105-302. 

Persistent types of life, 58, 871. 

Petalodus, 188 
Petraster, 120. 

Petroleum, origin of, 86. 

Pezophapa, S4S 

Phacops, 108, 128, 145 ; Doxvningi'a*, 124 ; 
granulatus, 144 ; Icevis, 144 ; htifrons^ 
144, 145; longioaudatus, 124; rana, 145. 
Phcempo}‘‘a ensif^^rmis, 126. 

Phalaiigers, 348. 

Phanerogams, 164. 

Pkaneroplmnm, 158. 

Phascohthemm, 263, 264. 

Pheronmct, 204. 

Phillimnstrcea, 142. 

PhiUipsia, 179 ; seminifera, ISO. 
Pholadomga, 235. 

Pharmosoma, 178. 

Phonts, 271. 

Phosphate of lime, concretions of, 80; 

di.sseminated in rocks, 80 ; origin of, 31. 
Phyllogmpius, 102; typus, 102. 
Phyllepoda, of the Cambrian, 83 ; of the 
Lower Silurian, 108 ; of the Upppr Silu- 
rian, 123; of the Devonian, 145; of the 
Carboniferous, 179; of the Peroiian, 
197; of the Trias, 210, 


Phyllopora, 210. 

Phusa, 294 ; columnaris, 294. 

Pigs, 802, 817, 829, 854. 

Pllton Group, 186, 

Pinites, 170. 

Pmes (see Fishes). 

Pisolite, 29. 

Plsolltic Limestone of France, 259, 286. 

Plcmodus, 220 ; gigas, 220. 

Placoid Fishes, 150; of the Upper Silurian, 
130, 131 ; of the Devonian, 158-155 ; of 
the Carboniferous, ISS ; of the Permian, 
109; of the Trias, 214; of the Jurassic, 
241 ; of the Cretaceous, 275 ; of the 
Eocene, 295 ; of the Miocene, 312. 

Plagiaulax, 264. 

Planolites, 122 ; vulgaris, 123. 

Planorbis, 294. 

Plants, of the Cambrian, 80, 81 ; of the 
Lower Silurian, 97, 98; of the Upper 
Silurian, 118 ; of the Devonian, 136-130 ; 
of the Carboniferous, 168-170 ; of the 
Perniian, 196 ; of the Trias, 207, 208 ; 
of the Jurassic, 229, 280; of the Cre- 
taceous, 261-268 ; of the Eocene, 289, 
290 ; of the Miocene, 308-811. 

Plasmnpora, 119. 

Platanus, 262, 308 ; aceroides, 809. 

Platephennera antxqua, 145. 

Plcbtyceras, 128, 148; dumosum, 148; 
muUisinuatxm, 129; ventrieosum, 129. 

Platyerinus, 122, 176: tricontadaotylxn, 
175. 

Platyostoma, 129 ; Nxaga/rense, 129. 

Platyrhlne Monkeys, 862. 

Platysohwna hehoUes, 129. 

Platysomm, 200 ; gihlosm, 199. 

Platystoma, 213. 

Pleistocene period, 834 ; climate of, 862. 

Plesiosaunis, 210, 243 246, 276; doUeho- 
deirus, 244. 

Pleurooystites squanwsxis, 106. 

Pleurotoma, 293 

Plmrotomaria, 111, 129, 186, 199, 286, 271. 

Plicatula, 218. 

Pliocene period, 328 ; rocks of, in Britain, 
824; in Belgium, 825; in Italy, 325; 
in North America, 820; life of, 320-381. 

Pliopithecm, 822 ; antiquus, 323. 

PHosaurus, 245. 

Podooarya, 280. 

Podozamites, 208 ; Imioeolatxis, 209. 

Polir-schiefer, 83. 

Polyoystina, 32 ; of Barbado<‘s-earth, 88. 

Polypnra, 145, 1S4 ; dcndroides, 183. 

Polyptems, 163, 188, 

Polystomlla, 311. 

Polytremaois, 266. 

Polyzoa, of the Cambrian, 81, 89 ; of the 
Lower Silurian, lOS; of the Uiiper 
Silurian, 126; of the Devonian, 145, 
146; of the CarboiiiferouR, 183, 184; 
of the Permian, 198 ; of the Trias, 210 ; 
of theOretaceoas, 207; of the Miocene, 
812. 

Populus, 202. 

Porcellta, 180. 

Porcupines, 322. 

Portage Group, 135. 

Port- Jackson Shark, 164, 188, 242, 

Portland beds, 227, 220. 

Post-Glacial deposits, 336, 888. 
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Post-PliocoTio period, 8S4. 

Post-Toi’tiary penod, 280. 

Pot&noonnhUis, 175. 

Potsdam Saiid.stone, 79 
Pre-Glacial dcsposits, 886. 

P'mtwlchia^ 170 ; rotundata^ 179. 
PHiin/ltia, 107; atrangulata, 107. 
Pi’iiJiorilial Trilobites, 85. 

Primordial zone, 79. 

ProboeoiiJea, of the Miocene, 819, 322; of 
the Pliocene, 820, 880; of the Post- 
Pliocciie, 857-859. 

Produota, 147, 184, 198; horrida, 198; 

longispina, 186; semiretioulata, 185. 
Productella, 147, 184. 

Produotidta, 147, 211. 

Proetud, 128. 

Prong-hnok, SIS. 

Protast&r, 120 ; SedgwicJch, 121, 
Proteacm, 262, 808, 309. 

ProfcuK, 189. 

ProtielmiUs, 87. 

Protocydtitea^ 82. 

Protorw's Glrwidicrim, 297. 
Protorosauyud, 201, 202; S2)&nGri, 201. 
Protospo7igia^ 81; feneah'ata, 88. 
Prototaschtea, 118, 188; Logani, 189. 
Psammobia, 202. 

Paammodud, 188. 

Pdaroniud^ 186, 164. 

Pdendocrimid hifadoiattid^ 106. 
P»Uophyton, 118, 137, 13B; 

Ptcranodon, 247, 277 ; L(mgH\G‘pd, 277. 
Piflmswi/#, 180, 102; 130. 

Ptertchthj/dt 162; ooniutna, lfl.8. 
Ptenncaa, 128; dvbfalcata, 128. 
Pterooeras, 287, 271. 

Ptnodaotylud, 245, 277 ; cmddrmfrlSf 246. 
PtsrophuUum, 208, 280 ; Joegoii,^ 209. 
Ptaropoda, of the Cambrian, 88; of the 
Lower Silurian, 111; of the Upper 
Silurian, 129; of the Devonian, 148; 
of the Carboniferous, 180; of the Per- 
mian, 109; of the Jurassic, 287. 
Pterodauria, 245 ; of the J urassie, 246-248 ; 

of the Cretaceous, 277. 

Pterygotud Aiiglicus, 124, 12.6. 
Ptilod'iGtya, 108, ]09;/<»?c/V 

f or mid, 109; roHimra, 120; SchafeH, 
109. 

Ptychooeraff, 273 ; K'ineriGianurifh, 274. 
Ptyohodud, 276. 

Pvpa vetudta, J86. 

Purbeuk Beds, 228; Mammals of, 254. 
Purpuroidea, 287. 

PyonMud, 276. 

Pyrula, 208. 

Qiiadrumana, of the Eocene, 305; of the 
Miocene, 822, 828 ; of the Pliocene, 381; 
of tho Post- Pliocene, 861. 

Quadrupeds (wifl Mammalia). 

Quaternary period, 884. 

Quebec Group, 96, 06, 101. 

QmTGUd, 262. 

Rabbits, 322. 
liana, .318 
iUtpioriid, 207. 

Itaaored, 297. 

Rceont period, 286, 334. 

ItcGeptaculCtcs, 90. 


Red clays, origin of, 35. 

Bed Coral, 811. 

Rod Crag, 824. 

Red Deer, 836, 354. 

Reindeer, 844, 345, 864, 856 
liemjpleundefi, 188. 

Reptiles, 200; of tho Permian, 200-202; 
of the Trias, 217-221; of the Jurassic, 
242-251; of the Cretaceous, 276-281; of 
the Eocene, 296, 207. 

Metapora, 108, 125, 146, 184, 198, 210; 

Ehmibergi, 198 ; Phillipsi, 146. 
PetioUtes, 119. 

Retzla, 127. 

Rhaetic Beds, 204-206 
Khamphorhynchud, 247; Buoklandi, 248 
Bhinocertdai, 315 

Mhinoceros Etrudcud, 327, 828, 3.30, 8.58 ; 
leptorhmud, 328; megarhhud, 327-320, 
886, 368 ; tichorkuiuk, 858, 854. 
Rhimpora ueyntcosa, 126. 

Rhizoaus, 188. 

Rhombus minimus, 296 
Rhynoholltes, 239. 

MynchoncUa, 110, 127, 147, 184, 284, 268, 
292; Guneata, 127; ncgUcta, 127; pleu- 
rodon, 185 ; varians, 285. 
Rhynohodaurus, 218; artiGepa, 218. 
Rice-shells, 293. 

Richmond Earth, 83, 307. 

Ringed Worms (dCG Annelida) 
River-gravels, high-level and low-level, 
840, 841. 

RobuUna, 311. 

Rocks, dellmtion of, 14; divisions of, 
14, 15; igneous, 14; aqueous, 15-18; 
inochanically-formed, 18-20; chemically- 
formed, 20; organically-formed, 20-37; 
arenaceous, 20; argillaceous, 20; cal- 
careous, 20-82; siliceous, 20, 82-84. 
RodGnUa, of tho Eocene, 805 ; of tho 
Miocene, 822 ; of tho Post-Pliocene, 861. 
Roebuck, 330, 354 
Rodtellayia, 237, 293. 

Rotalia, 22, 98, 171, 264 ; Doumm, 264. 
Rugose Corals, 104; oftho Lower Silurian, 
104, 105; of tho Upi>or Silurian, 110; 
of tho Devonian, 141 ; of the Carbon- 
iferous, 172-174; of the Permian, 197; 
of the Upper Greensand, 260. 

Rupolian Olay, 807. 

Sabal major, 309. 

Sabre-toothed Tiger, S22, 881. 
SoGcarnmma, 172. 

SaGGosoma, 282. 

Salamanders, 1S9, 818. 

Salina Group, 117. 

262 ; Maalci, 263. 

SalmonidiG, 276. 

Sao hmuta, 86 . 

Sassafras orGiaeva, 268. 

Sauropterygia, 219. 

Scalaria, 271, 293 ; </ra‘'nlandica, .838, 
Soaphites, 272, 273 ; mjunlis, 274 
Schizodus, 108, 211. 

Schoharie Grit, 185, 137. 

SGoliiooderma, 82. 

SooliosUma, 218. 

Soolithvd, 82; Canadensis, 88. 

Scorpions of the Coal-measures, ifil. 
Scorpion-shells, 271. 
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Screw-piues, 230 

Sioutiilla, 311.; mbrotuada^ 312. 

Sea-cows {8e& Sirenia) 

Sea-lilies {hm (’ri loidea) 

Sea-li2ards iJiialiosimrlnns). 

Seals, 322. 

Sea-inat»s and Sea-inosscs {nee Polyzoa). 
Sea-slirubs Gorgoniclai). 

Sea-urchins (.s'Cfl Kchi- oidea). 

Sea-weeds, 8 j, 81, S3, 97, 130, 164, 261. 
Secondary period. 44 
Sedimentary rocks, 16. 

SetnnopitliecMt 82J, 331. 

Septaria, 31. 

Sequuiaf 306, 309, 310; Cnutfno&t 309; 

giifantea, 300 ; Langudurjfii, 809. 

Serolia, 84 

Serpents (aee Ojihidin) 

Senmlitea, 123. 

SewiUik Hills Siwdlik IJills). 

Sheep, 365. 

Shell-sands, 19. 

Sigillana, 168, 169; Qrmprt, 108. 
SigillariouLs, 136, 168, 170, 196. 

Silicates, Icilltratiou of ihe shells of For- 
aminifuiu by, 34, 74 
Siliceous rucks, 20, 32 
Silicftoms Sponges, 265. 

Siliclficatlon, 13, 14. 

Silurian period (^r^' Lower Silurian and 
U pper Silurian ; , 90- 1 14 1 ' 5 1 32 
Swiomurua, 210; GalUarduH, 219. 
SipJumfn, 264 ; 26 • 

Siphon ostomatous Uni\ alves, 237, 271, 298. 
Sxpkonotnta, 110. 

Siratua, 299, 320 ; of the Eocene, 299 ; of 
the Miocene, 815. 

Siren taceriina, 200 
Stvatkeriwn, Jil8; 319. 

Siwdlik Hills, Mioeoiit* strata of, 807. 
Skiddaw Slates, 101. 

Slutlns, 315, 349-851. 

SmilaXy 30S. 

Snuthm, 173. 

Snakes (see Ophidia). 

Sort Tort()is<‘s, 206. 

Solanim, 271 
Solenhoteti Slates, 228. 

Solitaire, 846, H-iS 
Spalacot/iertoin, 254. 

S^mtaagiM, 811. 

Sphteroapoiigia, 180. 

Sphagodiw, 13i). 

Sphc notion, 2lS 
Spncnoptens, 136, 165, 190. 

Spiders of the Coal-ineahures, 181. 
Spider-slu‘ll.s, 287 
Spinclle-slielLs, 237. 

Spm/em, 125, 147, ISl, IDS, 234; criiipa, 
127; disjunota, 147; husterim, 120; 
muemmta, 147; Niogarcnsi^, 127; ros- 
irata,^2ii5; scxiJ'ptiliif,U7 trigunalbs,\^5. 
Spiri/endce, 147. 

^Lrophyfon cauda^GalU, 135, 104. 

123, 143, 178: Arhmemoi, 144 ; 
Carhonarmtt, 178; 144, Lexinnih, 

123 ; (unphalodes, 144 ; sptnuhfcra, 144. 
Spindi rnstm, ,112. 

Spondylm, 269 : sphmms, 270. 

Sjxmges, of the Canibnan, 81 , of the 
Lower Silurian, 98 ; of the Ujfper Silu- 
rian, 119 ; of the Devonian, 130 , of the 


Carboniferous, 171 ; of the Permian, 
197; of the Trias, 200; of the JurassUs, 
2S0 ; of the Cretaceous, 264, 265. 

f ongdla, 197. 
ongillopsis, 107. 
nngophyllwn, 173. 

Spore-cases, of Cryptogams In the Ludlow 
rocks, 118 , in the Coal, 168, 

Squirrels, ,322. 

Stagonok'pin, 218. 

Staircase-sholls, 271. 

Stalactite, 21, 

Stalagmite, 21. 

Star corahs, 281. 

Star-flshos, luS, 120, 210. 

St Cassian Beds, 205, 206. 

StephanophyUia, 266. 

Stereognat huH, 258, 254. 

Stigmaria, 169 ; Jirndes, 169. 

Stonesfleld Slate, 227 ; Mammals of, 253, 
Strata, contemporaneity of, 44. 

Stratified rocks, 15-18. 

Stnptelasma, 105 
Strep^orhynehm, 198. 

Stroniatopom, 98, 90, 118, 180 ; rug 09 , 
tvbercuiata, 140. 

Stromhodee, 110; pi^fitagonm, 104. 
Stromhm, 271. 

Strophahma, 108 
StrophodxiH, 265 

Strophomem, 109, 110, 125, 147, 184; 
alUrmta, 110 : delfoldea, 100 ; JlUtexta, 
110 ; rhombotdalis, 147, 148 ; aubplana, 
127. 

Suh-Apcnnino Buds, 825. 

Sub-CarUonlferouR rocks, 158, 161. 
Succos.sion ollife upon the globe, 867-374. 
Smda, 3i)2, 817, 329. 

Sulphate of lltno, 22. 

Sus J^ryiuanthuiH, 317; ncrofa, 854. 
Syiiastrtra, 269 
Hynhella hliarpeana, 2(56. 

Symoladia, 198; oirgxdacea, 198. 
Syringopnm, 119, 173; ramultm, 174. 

Tabulate Corals, 104; of the Lower Silo- 
riari, 100 , of the Ui)])iir Silurian, ll!); 
of the Devonian, 142; of the Uarbon- 
iforous, 172; of the Penman, 197. 

Talpa Europoea, 836. 

Taplridee, 300. 

Tapirs, 300 

Taplrw Armrnonm, 327. 

Taxocrimot txibercxdatuH, 122. 

Taxodhim, 2(52, 3 0 8, 3 1 0. 

TeleomxiruH, 251. 

Teloostean Pi.shos, 150; of the Urciacoous, 
276. 

Telerpetim Elgimnse, 218. 

Tellina proxima, 338 
Tentncxdites, 129, 148 ; ornahis, 129. 
Terehm, 203. 

Terebmtella, 208 : Antiertanu, 2(58. 
Terebmhda, 1S4, 234 ; ditjona, 235; ehn- 
gata, 108; hastata, 185; qvudHtida, 
235 ; s^ihnroldaVs, 235 
Terebratulhia, 268 ; ca^ndserpvntis, 2(58 ; 

striata, 208. 

Tenuito-s, 311. 

Torraiuns, 280, 206, 

Tertiary period, 44, 284-287. 

Tertiary rocks, classiil cation of, 284 287. 
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TestiidinklcSy 813. 

Tetrabranchiate Cephalopocls, 112; of the 
Cambrian, S9 ; of the Lower Silurian, 
112-114 ; of the Upper Silurian, l!iO ; of 
the Devonian, U9; of the Carhouiferous, 
18(3, 187 : of the Permian, 19.9; of the 
Trias, 212; of the Jiirassui, 287-229; of 
the Cretaceous, 272-274 ; of the Eocene, 
294 ; of tlie Miocene, 312 
Texiulana, 22, 204, Sll ; Mei/eria7ia,Sll. 
Thanet Sands, 287, 288. 

Theca> 88. Ill, 129 
Theca Daiudti, 88. 

Thecidium, 218. 

Theciodont Rejitiles, 218. 
Thecodmitnmvnis, 200, 218 ; mif 210. 
ThecomnUta annuJaris, 281 
Thelodu\ 131. 

Theriodoiit Rejitlles, 202, 220. 

Thylucoleo, 349. 

Tile-atoiies, 116. 

Titanothevimn, 316 
Toothed Birds, 281-288. 

Tortoises, 202, 296. 

Tragooeras, 918. 

Travertine, 21. 

Tree-Ferns, of the Devonian, 136; of the 
Coal-measure.s, 164. 

Treinadoc Slates, 77-79. 

TrnmiiH, 110. 

Trenton Limestone, 05, 90. 

Trianthrua BeeJm, 107. 

Trlassic period, 208; rocks of, in Britain, 
204; in Geimnny, 204 ; in the Austrian 
Alps, 205 i in worth America, 206 ; life 
of, 206-224 
Trioonodon, 2.'54 
Tngonm, 236, 255, 269. 

Trigoniud(J(', 198, 211. 

Trigonocarpu7n, 170 ; omUm, 170 
Trilobites, 84-87; of tlie Cambrian, 85, 87; 
of the Lower Silurian, 107, 108; of the 
Upper Silurian, 123, 124 , of the De- 
vonian, 144, 145 ; of the Carboniferous, 
179 

TrinwreUidai, 127. 

Trmidcuit, 1U8; conemtricus, 107. 
Trio7iijQHlm, 29(5. 

Triton, 293 
Trochooiiathuff, 206. 

Troohonama, 120. 

Trogonthermm, 361 ; Guvkri, 836, 861. 
Trumpet-, shells, 293. 

Tulip-tree, 202, 308. 

Turhimlia mlcata, 292 
Turblnohdce, 292. 

Turrilites, 272, 273 : catmiilatm, 274. 
Turritella, 271, 293 
Turtles, 202, 251, 280, 296. 

Typhis tuhifcTf 293, 

UUmania sdagbioideR, 107. 
Unoonforniability of strata, 48. 

Under-clay of (*oal, 102. 

V7igvlata, of the Eocene, .300-30.3 ; of the 
Miocene, 815-319 ; of the Pliocene, 327- 
,329 ; of the Post-Pliocene, 853 357. 
Uniformity, doctrine of, 6-7. 

CTm'o, 250. 


Univalves {nee Gasteropoda). 

Upper Cambrian, 77-79; Chalk, 259; 
Cretaceous, 257, 2(50 ; Devonian, 136 ; 
Eocene, 2S7, 283; Gieetisand, 258 ; 
Helderberg, 135 ; Laurent Inn, 66 ; Llan- 
dovery, 116; Ludlow rock, 116; Mio- 
cene, 305 ; Oolites, 227 : SiluWan period, 
116; rocks of, in Britain, 115, 116; in 
North America, 116-118 ; life of, llS-131. 

(trefos, 859 ; A rverncnsia, 33 ) ; /e- 
rox, 359 ; Rpalcca, 300. 

VrUR, 336, 860. 

Valley-gravels, high-level and low-levcl, 
339-341 

Vanessa Pluto, 812. 

Vara7iidce, 202. 

Vegetation (see Plants). 

Ventriculites, 204, 205 ; S'hnplex, 205. 
Venus’s Flower-basket, 205. 

V6r7nilia, 307. 

Vespertdio Parisiensis, 304, 305. 
Vicksburg Beds, 289. 

Vines, 306, 309, 810. 

Vitreous Spongms, 264. 

VoUzia, 20 s ; heterophylla, 209. 

Vohita, 271, 293 , ehmgata, 271. 

Volutes, 271, 293, 812. 

Wahhia, 100, 197 ; piniformts, 106. 
Walrus, 822. 

Wealden Beds, 257 
Wellbigtonia, 300, 310. 

Wenlock Beds, 115, 117; Limestone, 116; 

Shale, 116. 

Wcntlo-traps, 271 
Werfon Beds, 205, 2f'f5 
Whalebone Whales, 299, 315. 

Whales, 299, 315. 

23T 

White Chalk, 259 ; structure of, 21, 22 ; 

origin of, 23, 263. 

White Crag, 324 
White lliver Beds, 807. 

Wild Boar, 364. 

WiUiamstmin, 230. 

Winged Lizards (see PLcrosauria). 

Winged Snails (see Pfcoropoda). 
Wing-sholls, 271. 

Wolf, 330, 300. 

Wolverine, 860. 

Wombats, 848. 

Woolhope Limestone, 115, 

Woolly Rhinoceros, 889, 341, 844, 853. 
Woolwich and Reading Beds, 287. 
Worm-burrows, 82, 88, 123. 

Xanthiilia, 188, 161. 

Xe7Wiimra antiquonm, 146. 

Xiphndon, 808. 

Xylobius, 182 ; Sigillarice, 182, 

Za7nia spiralis, 208, 

S^amites, 208, 2.30, 310. 

Zaplmntis, 105, 119, 142, 173 ; co7mUula, 
141; Btnkesi, 104; vermlculans, 174. 
Zeacrlmis, 175. 

;!c(5h.Htein, 194. 

Zcuglodo7i, 299, 315 ; cetoldes, 299, 300. 
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